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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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Che Independent. 


“SLEEP NOW, AND TAKE THY 
REST.” 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


He prayed alone, our Lord most dear, 

The men who loved him fell fast asleep ; 
His tender cry they did not hear, 

His watch one hour they could not keep. 


His soul was sorrowful unto death. 

“Tarry ye here and watch with me,”’ 

Cried his yearning heart, his pleading breath. 
Their eyes were heavy, they did not see. 


Their sight was sealed from the God-man’s 
face, i 
His piteous human life was done. 
Dear was it, Lord? Its haunting grace? 
Its loves withheld? Its hights unwon? 


Or was thine anguish all for men ? 
The sad, ungrateful, graceless race 
Thou cam’st to save? Who in thy pain, 
Alas! did not discern thy face. 


“The hour’s at hand when the Son of Man 
Shall be betrayed !”’ thy lips confest. 
“ My need is done! Lo! now ye can 
Sleep on, sleep on, and take your rest!” 
* * * * * 


Some day from our tired hands will fall 

Our half-done tasks. Then sore opprest 
Will be the soul, till it hear the call: 
“ Dear heart, sleep now, and take thy rest."’ 


All love, all loss, all longing done, 

Ah! then what boon will be the best? 
To the vanquished soul, its worlds unwon ? 
** Sleep now in peace and take thy rest.” 


Beneath fulfillment we miss so much— 
Hopes unallowed, love unconfest ; 

Each life must miss the consummate touch 
That could make it perfect, crown it blest. 


But it floweth still from the inmost sphere 
For thee, for me, that soft behest, 

Touched with the God-man’s tenderest tear : 

** Sleep now, tired heart, and take thy rest.”’ 


Dear Lord! amid thy Seraphim, 
Dost thou remember how all alone 
Thou wert on earth in that Garden dim, 
When thy nearest friend heard not thy 
moan? 


Human! Alone! Doth thy shining face 
Grow sad at thought of that grief unblest ? 

I hear: “ Poor child of a fallen race, 

“Sleep now, sleep now, and take thy rest.” 


To-day our Lord on his steadfast Throne, 
Let us forget not, loves us still ; 

Pities, as when He wept alone, 
The weary of heart, the weak of will. 


So when our striving all is done, 
And our hands are folded—that will be 
best ; 
The much we have missed, the little won, 
Will be alike when in Hix we rest. 
Easter, 1880. 





“THE TITLE OF INDIANS TO THEIR 
LANDS.” 

BY THE HON. A. C. BARSTOW, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF Inpiax Comnissionzns. 
I wave read with pleasure, from your 

issue of March 25th, an article under the 
abovecaption, from the able pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Spear. There is so much ignorance in 
Tespect to this question of Indian titles to 
their lands that I may be permitted to beg 
such of your readers as may have passed 
over that article without careful reading 





to turn to it again. As Dr. Spear has writ- 
ten so well upon the two points which he 
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has touched in this article, I may also be 
pardoned for expressing the hope that he 
go further. 

In this article he shows very.clearly that, 
under the law of nations as interpreted by 
our Supreme Court, first, that the Indians 
had no title to landsin fee simple. They 
had only a possessory title—a right of oc- 
cupancy; and, second, that the possessory 
title does not inure to them as individuals, 
but only as tribes. Upon the first point 
Chancellor Kent has said that ‘‘the United 
States has an absolute and exclusive right to 
extinguish this possessory title at any time, 
either by conquest or purchase; and upon 
the second it may besaid that, until the recent 
amendments to the Constitution, at least, 
our laws have never recognized Indians, 
either as citizens or persons, but only as 
tribes, or as dependent, domestic, and sub- 
ject nationalities. An individual Indian, 
therefore, had no title in lands to convey, 
and an Indian tribe none of any kind to 
alienate, toany party but the United States. 


There are some warm friends of 
the Indian who do not accept this in- 
terpretation of law as either just or equi- 
table. So it has always been. Elliott, the 
early apostle to the Indians of Massachu- 
setts Bay, claimed that the whole land, by 
natural right, belonged to the Indians, as 
its possessors and first and only occupants. 
Roger Williams also taught the same doc- 
trine, and the first and principal count in 
the indictment against him, under which 
he was banished from Massachusetts, was 
that he taught publicly that the Indians 
were the true owners of the soil, that the 
royal patent did not convey the title to 
it, and that the early settlers should repent 
of receiving it in that way. 

Now, I wish that Dr. Spear had gone 
back a little further, and shown us why 
the copper-colored barbarians whom the 
Pilgrims found upon the soil were not as 
absolutely owners as they were occupants 
of this broad domain. 

The Scriptures tell us that ‘‘the earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” Did 
the Indian race receive this portion of the 
earth as an original gift from God? Did 
they enter upon it “‘in advance of all 
others,” as Adam entered Eden? Some 
scientists claim that another race or other 
races peopled this continent before them. 
If so, did the Indians obtain it by purchase 
or by conquest? If by purchase, where is 
the record? If by conquest, then what 
rights have they, as against their own con- 
querors? 

But, beyond this, what is the foundation 
of all rights to the soil? As the earth is the 
Lord’s, all human right to it must be God- 
given. On what condition or with what 
stipulation is a right of use, control, and 
dominion over it conferred on man? 


God’s command to Adam, when he placed 
him in the Garden of Eden, was: ‘‘ Dress it 
and keep it.” May not this be fairly inter- 
preted to mean “‘ dress it” as a condition of 
keeping it? That is, ‘‘occupy” it, ‘‘im- 
prove” it, be a good steward, so that at my 
coming I may ‘‘ have my own with usury.” 
Make it fruitful and productive, and thus 
capable of sustaining an ever-multiply- 
ing population. Did the Indians earn a 
right to ‘‘keep” this garden by “‘dress- 
ing” it? Confessedly, they did little but 
fish upon its rivers and bays, and hunt deer 
and other wild animals upon its hills and 
plains. Probably there were not more than 
80,000 or 40,000 Indians in all New En- 


gland. Had they desired to keep what is 





now one of the fairest spots under Heaven 


_a8 a mere hunting-park for wild beasts, 


and for that reason refused to the Pilgrims 
asylum and settlement on these shores, is 
there any or was there any law, human or 
divine, to justify them? Had they, in 
other words, any such rights or titles to the 
soil as to have justified ejectment of the 
Pilgrims as trespassers? 

There is another question worth consid- 
ering. If what is now New England be- 
longed to the Indians, to which of them? 
To what man, or chief, or tribe did it be- 
long? They were divided and subdivided 
into many tribes and clans, which were 
always at strife with one another. 


At the time the Pilgrims landed, accord- 
ing to some historians, the Naragansetts, 
who had their seat in Rhode Island, forty 
or fifty miles from Massachusetts Bay, had 
become so powerful as to have made all 
the Indians on that bay, as wellas other 
tribes to the west and south of them, both 
subject and tributary to them. The strifes 
between these tribes were for chieftainship 
and territorial dominion. Had the con- 
quered tribes any right to convey, or should 
the Pilgrims seek title of the conquerors? 
If from the latter, then why not of the 
latest conqueror, who was no other than 
the British king? 

But I do not propose to discuss these 
questions. I merely suggest questions for 
discussion by an abler pen. 

A settlement of some of these cardinal 
principles will aid us in coming to a right 
judgment of some questions which are 
now pressed upon cur attention. 


The Ute Indians, of Colorado, number- 
ing but 3,000, have 12.000,000 acres of land. 
Their mountains are full of precious 
metals, which they will not touch; and 
their hills and valleys wait for the hand of 
diligence to make them bloom and blos- 
som. They say white men have hard 
handg, and, therefore, may dig and plow; 
but Utes have soft hands, and can do 
neither. They desire no schools, churches, 
or permanent homes. “They sow not, 
neither do they reap!” They stand in 
firm and almost solid resistance of every 
effort to civilize them. They do not 
‘‘ dress the garden,” whichis large enough 
for a state two-thirds as large as all New 
England. Should they be allowed to ‘‘keep 
it”? Isit right, is it best forthem even, 
that this great territory be kept by them as 
a hunting-park, and thus used as a means 
of binding them to alow and degrading 
barbarism? 

Is it not better to give to each one of 
them a certain amount of land in fee sim- 
ple, inalienable for a generation, and, open- 
ing the residue to settlement by the white 
race, persuade them, both by precept and 
example, to live ina civilized way? Our 
duty to these untutored and uncivilized 
tribes is not discharged by feeding, clothing, 
petting, and thus pauperizingthem. Know- 
ing the perils of their barbaric state, we 
should patiently teach and wisely aid and 
help them to the habits and industries of a 
civilized state. Do not understand meas 
favoring any system of robbery or wrong, 
or of approving any policy of extermina- 
tion. 

The Indians are subject to us. We 
should so treat them as that in the shortest 
possible time they become a part of us. 
They are our wards. We should educate 
and train them for usefulness and happi- 
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ness. They are our neighbors. We should 
do unto them as we would be done by. We 
are a great and powerful nation. We 
should be generous and magnanimous to a 
weak and dependent race. They are a 
part of the great race for which Christ 
died, and we should give them the good 
news of his salvation, line upon line and 
precept upon precept, until they believe 
and joyfully obey. 
Provipeneg, R. I., March Sist, 1880. 





THE TWO SIGHTS OF CALIFORNIA. 





BY THE LATE BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





‘*TrrED nature’s sweet restorer,” balmy 
sleep, held our limbs, as Homer says, and 
filled the wearied back with vigor. The 
morning breaks in the sublime valley; the 
ciiffs come out rosy as a child’s cheek on 
the one side; shaded, cool, refreshing on 
the other. Behind us rises like a fan the 
serene wall of Sentinel Rock, This is not 
the Sentinel Dome, where our feet first 
stood; but a wall of the Valley. Before us 
glows the Three Brothers, with Yosemite 
Falls a dark streak adown a path in the up- 
per half of their smooth face. 

By its side you see another path—a trail 
that swings its ladder athwart the face of 
that precipice, and leads you to the top of 
‘Eagle Point, a jut in the cliff of the 
Brothers. How anyone can ascend these 
without wings is a problem, solved, how- 


| ever, by many an adventurous tourist. 


The stage rattles up, and we are again 
with our English cousins, and the little 
Italian duke, and the surly, scholarly, 
much-traveled German, and a couple of 
nice Yankee ladies, and a baby. 

Sufficient unto the ride is the pleasure 
thereof. We climb slowly the moraine 
that the wash of river and mountain has 
made; gaze and gaze on El Capitan, gor- 
geous in his morning uniform of white and 
gold; on the Cathedral Rocks, solemn and 
shaded and sublime; on the whole sweep of 
the immense canyon,from Inspiration Point 
half way up the sides of the Valley, and 
giving an exquisite coup d’ail of the whole 
scene. We bow our reverent good-bye 
to the grand group ‘and to Wesley Dome, 
here, as at Glacier Point and on Sentinel 
Dome, the most perfect save El Capitan and 
not below that in luster and symmetry and 
grandeur. We toil slowly an hour snd more 
up the half-precipitous hillsides, among the 
mighty trees—mighty but for what is to 
come; our way relieved by stories of bears 
meeting on the path the unarmed traveler, 
and man and beast being well nigh scared 
to death. 

The half-way house is reached, and we 
rush down ten miles in fifty minutes, 
whirling like lightning round and round, 
the leaders gayly cutting off the corners 
and the thill-horses holding all steady. I 
never saw before the sagacity of leaders. 
They are selected for their wisdom. They 
know what they are about. They never 
risk anything; though, doubtless, the duller 
brutes behind fear all the time, as does the 
dullest brute—he in the coach—that those 
prancing leaders don’t know what they are 
about, and will surely dance off the preci- 
pice, carrying thill-horse and passenger 
down to destruction. 

So haveI seen some dull Brutuses fear 
the prancing Cesars who lead the race of 
men along a precipitous but predestined 
path. They cry out, You will surely spoil 





everything; when they are really renewing 




















everything. So they howled at Paul—the 
Christians of the Circumcision no Jess than 
the Jew. So they howled at Luther, so at 
Wesley, so at Garrison, so at Lincoln, so at 
Grant. So they will continue to howl at 
every leader who rises to guide the race to 
better things. But there is a Hand that 
guides; and the Divine Leader leads the 
human leaders and all the passenger race on 
and on to millennial habitations of Right- 
eousness and Peace. 


The scamper brings us soon to the Big 
Tree Station, which we had left the morn- 
ing before. After lunch we embark on a 
large open wagon, drawn by four horses, 
and proceed to visit the trees themselves. 


It is an hour’s climb up a smooth, ele- 
gant road, through forests that naturally 
prepare the way—a giant’s causeway to the 
greater giants. The immense pines would 
startle you, only you must keep’ your sur- 
prises for the Sequoia, as they are called. 
After this hour’s ride, at a sharp turn in the 
road, in among dense forests of pines and 
hemlocks, rise two trees,close to each other, 
the bark smooth and of the color of cinna- 
mon. They are called the Sentinels. You 
see and surrender. So massive, s0 sym- 
metrical, so clear, so stately; nothing 
strained. There is nothing strained about 
a big man; no more about the big trees. 
They are naturally big. Instantly the im- 
mense pines assume their humbler position. 
Their heads bow; their forms contract. 
They are servants in the presence of these 
their masters. Hundreds of feet above the 
ground spring out short branches, ragged 
and not especially comely. The tiny lesf 
of the hemlock grows thinly on these short 
and scragcy branches. Yet this green, 
curly hair, crowning the light-brown stalk, 
gives a not uncomely aspect. It seems 
more fitting than wide-spreading arms and 
large leaves. Everything is made tributary 
to tallness and size of the tree itself. These 
slight appurtenances only intensify the ex- 
traordinary qualities. 

Perhaps some sneering critic might say 
it was the natural law—that mere bigness 
can produce nothing great. Short boughs 
and thin leaves show bow bulk runs to bulk 
alone. But even then ‘‘all is well and 
wisely put.” Bulk is its own reward. It 
Is itself sufficient cause for being. The 
Sentinels are satisfactory as sentinels. But 
the majestics are still to come. Whirl 
round the corner in whose angle they stand, 
and ina few rods you stand before the 
chief of the clan. Get out of the wagon, 
and reverently pace around the mighty 
mass of living wood. It takes forty paces 
to walk around it. Its cavernous sides, 
blackened by fires that have been kindled 
in them, ope their ponderous jaws twenty 
and thirty feet above you, twenty and 
thirty feet within the outer bark. Its low- 
est measure is a hundred feet, while its 
wide-extending roots, that come out from 
the sides like the paws of a lion from his 
legs, if included in the measurement, would 
make it cover a hundred and twenty if not 
a hundred and fifty feet. 

This tree is not as tall as some of its fel- 
lows. It has devoted itself to bulk. It 
hardly reaches three hundred feet. It is 
called the Grizzly Giant and is the master 
of the forest. Opposite lies its fellow, 
prone. A set of steps—a dozen or twenty of 
them—leads you to the upper side of the 
monster, and you promenade ona deck 
longer than that of an Atlantic steam- 
er, if it had a deck that traversed its whole 
length. But these are wonders, and they 
are cheap. A few rods further, and we 
mect a double tree, shooting up from one 
base the matter of a hundred feet, and then 
departing—a couple of Bunker Hill monu- 
ments perched on a trunk a hundred feet 
high and bigger round than it is at its base. 
The trees are not so numerous as to dis- 
tract. They are all easily noticeable. The 

other trees gather about them in due hu- 
mility: plenty of servants for the few forest 
lords. May they have a large progeny. 
The young Sequoia, even to saplings a foot 
high, are numerous. They show that, if 
let alone three thousand years, there may 
be other giants on the earth of the same 
blood as these. 

We pass through this grove, wind up a 
hill another mile or two, and enter a still 
larger forest of larger trees. Though 
no one here surpasses the Grizzly Giant, 
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many here surpass the most there. They 
are also a more comely group. They stand 
forth in their light-brown apparel, twenty 
and thirty feet in diameter, tall, graceful, 
marvelous. 

The Italian in our company declared them 

a far greater curiosity than the Yosemite. 
** We can see chasms everywhere. We can 
see these trees only here.” An English- 
man said “they were the Wellingtonia 
gigantea.” Yncensed at this British as- 
sumption of giving our trees the name of 
only a British general, one of the party re- 
membered how a nephew of his in the crypt 
of St. Paul, when the verger, pointing to 
the carriage that bore Wellington to his 
burial, said it was made of cannon taken 
from the enemy that he conquered, re- 
marked, ‘‘I believe there are none from 
America here!” determined to give this 
British impudence a slight rebuke. So, as 
they paused amid a group, to give horses 
and passengers a drink, a splendid tree was 
pointed out as one to which was to be 
given the name of Grant, on the coming of 
the conqueror here. ‘‘ Better call them all 
Grant,” was the American retort. ‘‘ He is 
the Wellington of America, and a greater 
than the English Wellington.” The ‘‘stony 
British stare” of surprise satisfied the ardent 
Yankee, and he subsided serene. 

At the terminus of the trip the chief sur- 
prise occurred. George turns his four 
horses and wagon,containing eight persons, 
straight to one of the trees. The road runs 
neither to the one side nor the other. It is 
Longfellow’s Western road, which, opening 
wide and handsome, turns into a squirrel- 
path and runs up atree. But this squirrel- 
path is still wide enough to hold horses 
and wagon, and, instead of running up a 
tree, runs through it. The trunk is sawn 
high and wide, so that we all are gathered 
within it—four horses and long wagon—and 
still there’s room for more. 

No one event so impresses the visitor. 
Yet, when you come to figures, it does not 
surprise you. A double team and a carriage 
is not thirty feetlong. This tree is thirty 
feet through. The immense cut has not 
destroyed its vitality. It grows green above 
and around the deep cut, and looks likely 
to live and grow another three thousand 
years. 

Up another trunk you look through an 
orifice in the top—a telescope by the side of 
‘which Ross’s is a microscope. Through 
another, prone, you walk for several hun- 
dred feet, the roof as high as that of a 
country church. In another, called Haver- 
ford, named from that college, a group of 
a hundred collegians could easily gather 
and sing their wildest bacchanals, without 
disturbing its serenity. 

There are several of these forests; but 
nearly all within a compass of a hundred 
miles. I heard Gen. Rosencranz discourse 
very intelligently and agreeably on their 
origin. He declared they had attained 
their immense age and size by virtue of 
their position—sheltered by higher hills 
from ocean-blasts and by conditions of cli- 
mate from severe changes of weather. Cer- 
tain it is that this group has such shelter 
and warmth. Certain, also, it is that the 
redwood of the Coast Range, of which it is 
the kin, does not attain to such propor- 
tions. Certain it is, also, that they are not 
found out of this warm and protected re- 
gion, those that appear a hundred miles to 
the south being in the same line of climate 
and condition, and the groups that cluster 
around this center, known by different 
names—as Calaveras, Tuolumne, Fresno, 
and Mariposa—but all in one center and of 
a short radius. 

We leave this majestic Valhalla, where 
sylvan gods of Greece reign in silent dig- 
nity, greeting the tiny man with calm con- 
tent as he comes and stares apd chatters 
and goes—goes in his brief life to the dust 
whence he arose; one hundred of his gen- 
erations only compassing the present age 
of the still young Sequoia. Even man’s 
base attempt to destroy them has proved 
ineffectual. He has kindled a fire in nearly 
every trunk, and blackened all of them with 
his contemptible efforts to lay them low. 
Yet fire refuses to do the ignoble office, and 
they seem almosi as impervious to flame as 
to time. Long may they reign,and welcome 
many coming generations to their calm 





abodes. One finds it hard to realize that 
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Homer lived when they were g; that 
the Exodus occurred and Joshua ht, 
perhaps Sodom went up in flames when the 
Grizzly Giant was rejoicing in its youth; 
that it was a thousand years from its birth 
before Julius Cesar and the Greater than 
all began to be; that all profane, all real 
history is included in their brief lives—for 
Bunsen tells us history began with tlic 
march of Moses out of Egypt. And harder 
still is it to fancy that these trees, which 
started almost with the Flood, may live to 
the time of the Fire; that only the final 
conflagration can consume their strength 
and lay them low. Perhaps the powerless- 


, ness of these man-kindled fires to burn may 


suggest that they are to remain as witnesses 
of the Deluge to the divinely-kindled con- 
flagration. 

Is it surprising that the Italian should 
say these are greater curiosities than the 
Yosemite? Is not a life that ceases not, 
that flows steadily from age to age, that in 
an old age of thirty centuries is still fat and 
flourishing, that brings forth its fruit in its 
season and its leaf never withers—is not 
this grander than a ravine opened in a pile 
of mountains? Nay, the last also teaches 
the force of small things. A trickling 
brook cuts a valley three thousand feet 
deep out of rock. A tiny stream of sap 
lifts up a stalk three hundred feet in the 
air. Each is mighty; but He who orders 
each and empowers each is the only Force. 
Thou only art Mighty; Thou alone art Al- 
mighty. ; 

Man resumes his place at the head of 
these creations, short and feeble as is his 
day; for he alone can see and say this high- 
est truth. He, too, can say: I may perish, 
and thou endurest; yet I shall live when 
thou for eternities art gone. In Him in 
whom now I live shall I live forever. 

So,comforting myself with these thoughts, 
I bid along farewell to the Two Sights of 
California. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. ° 
x. 


FURTHER MODIFICATION NEEDED. 


BY GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D. 











Let me not be thought, in what I have 
hitherto said, to disparage Bishop Asbury. 
I have an unbounded admiration for his ad. 
ministrative genius and reverence for his 
spotless character. More than that, his 
policy was, without doubt, the wisest that, 
under the circumstances, could be pursued. 
Had the early preachers remained in the 
ctties, the Church would have been to-day 
little and unknown. The Revolutionary 
War had ruined the Church of England 
throughout the South; thousands of its 
members were in a condition to be easily 
swept into the Methodist fold; the migra- 
tion to the West had begun; roads thither 
were few and communication across the 
Alleghenies was extremely difficult. A 
missionary system employing mounted itin- 
erants was precisely suited to the period. 
Now, however, the continent has been 
covered, lines of communication are created 
in advance of civilization, and on these 
towns and cities grow up. A new problem 
confronts Methodism: how to hold success- 
fully what has been won. Its army of \in- 
vasion has become an army of occupation; 
the flying column is now settled in fortified 
posts. The itinerant has become a pastor; 
under trying conditions to be sure, buta 
pastor nevertheless. The cities have grown 
to be centers of power in a sense unknown 
to Asbury’s time. Concessions have been 
made to their wants, from sheer necessity. 
In 1856 the rule which required a minister 
who had been in a city four years to go out 
of it for four years was abolished; and in 
1864 the pastoral term was lengthened one 
year. We are not where we were in the 
last century. We have kept the old names, 
but are living under an altered condition of 
facts. 

There are many well-meaning Methodists 
who speak of the itinerancy as though they 
thought its conservation to be the chief end 
of the existence of the Church. In truth, 
however, the itinerancy is a means, and the 
Church the end. It is an implement, just 
as a scythe, a saw, ora spade is an imple- 
ment. An implement made up of living 


men gathers about it in the course of years 
the fondest affections of which we are 
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capable, and the Methodist itinerancy 
has been no exception to this law of our 
nature. Its history is a history of hero- 
ism, of privations patiently endured, of 
sacrifices cheerfully made. It deserves, 
as it enjoys, the love of all Methodists; they 
must, however, see the plain fact that, like 
man himself, ithas never continued in one 
stay. Unless we believe that we have 
reached the limit of Church growth, we 
must expect still other mutations; the past 
in this respect prefigures the future. As- 
bury himself claimed that the readiness of 
the Church to adopt useful modifications of 
polity was one of its excellencies, He 
writes: ‘‘Many other Churches go upon 
the paths already trodden two or three hun- 
dred years. We formed our own Church, 
and claim the power of a reform every four 
years.” This free spirit has given to Amer- 
ican Methodism one of its chief distinctions 
—a wonderful display of administrative 
genius. 

There isa growing restlessness of preach- 
ers and people under the present conditions 
of the itinerancy. Families become weary 
of incessant pastoral changes, and drop out 
of the churches. They ought to be loyal 
enough to the system to sacrifice their per- 
sonal preferences; but, unfortunately, they 
are not. These losses are becoming serious, 
and call fora remedy. Then, again, many 
of our most desirable preachers are spirited 
away from us. To the honor of all parties, let 
it be said, they leave openly and are suffered 
to go without reproach. Many think that 
we can readily afford such losses; but that 
is not my opinion. A trained minister,who 
has grown to be effective, is a valuable pos- 
session. We do not fill his place by taking 
in a raw recruit. The ministers who have 
left are, no doubt, building up the cause of 
Christ; but they are not building up the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose endow- 
ments and living teachers prepared them 
for their calling. 


Ihave no desire to go into the contro- 
versy in relation to the increase or decrease 
of Methodism in the great cities. While 
the Church is making prodigious forward 
strides all over the country,something more 
should be shown for the cities than a mere 
holding of its own or a slow advance. The 
leading Protestant Church in the Union, 
ours does not usually lead in the cities. To 
be proportionately represented, it should be 
as predominant in the chief centers of popu- 
lation as in the country at large. Notori- 
ously,city populations attach themselves to 
individuals, and slightly to denominations. 
A city minister who successfully fills his 
position builds himself in time to an influ- 
ence which is felt the entire city through. 
The gains made by him each successive 
year are utilized; whereas, with us the gains 
of a three-years term are apt to be lost. 
Does any one suppose that Mr. Spurgeon 
could have been the power that he is in 
London if he had been shifted from church 
to church? Or does any one suppose that 
he could begin and do again what he has 
successfully done during the last twenty 
years? Yet he can now hold with an easy 
mastery all that he has won. Our minis- 
ters, with short terms, cannot accumulate 
power; other ministers, having more favor- 
able conditions, can. Thequestion is: ‘Is 
it desirable for us to try to gain this advan- 
tage? And, if so, how shall it be gained?” 
And let it be borne in mind, as we turn 
the question over, that our cities are grow- 
ing faster than the country. If we fail in 
them,the failure will in the course of a gen- 
eration or two be very disastrous. 


There are signs of discontent with pas. 
toral life which deserve the consideration 
of thoughtful Methodists. In no other 
Protestant Church are ministers as ready 
as in our own to leave the pastorate for 
literary or administrative positions which 
promise permanence. The General Con- 
ference having a large patronage of this 
kind to bestow, there has grown up a keen 
competition for the offices at its disposal. 
Its appointing function has largely super. 
seded the legislative. For months before 
its meeting the air is full of rumors of pros- 
pects, bad or good, of the many candidates, 
The secular papers enter into the fray, and 
discuss (as news, to be sure) the probabili- 
ties with as much relish as if a Methodist 
General Conference were a political con. 





vention. The readiness of capable men to 
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forsake the pastorate for non-pastoral offi- 
ces is a singular phenomenon in the Chris- 
tian Church. It might be thought to 
argue a slight esteem for the ‘‘cure of 
souls”; but such is not the fact. No men 
more intensely love their proper vocation 
of preaching than do Methodist ministers. 
But it does prove a desire to get on firmer 
standing-ground than the Itinerancy now 
affords. In other Churches, such preachers 
as Storrs, Tyng, Taylor, and Talmage 
would not dream of leaving their pulpits 
for the work of secretaries or editors. 
There is no rivalry in their denominations 
for secretarial or editorial places. A suc- 
cessful pastorate fills the ambition of a 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, er Epis- 
copalian minister. Ought it not to be so 
with us? If it is so with us, why, then, the 
undisguised electioneering for General 
Conference and other offices of permanent 
tenure? Ifseemsto mie that this restive-, 
ness is a symptom that the yoke of the 
Itinerancy chafes somewhere. Is it not 
possible to hold fast to all the advantages 
which our system gives us, and yet to re- 
lieve this too heavy pressure? 





Now, the itinerancy is a compact,and can 
Inst no longer than the parties to the com- 
pact agree to adhere to its terms. On 
Protestant principles, the right to choose a 
minister is with the worshiping congrega- 
tion. This right has been waived in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the pat- 
ronage of all the pulpits lodged with the 
General Conference. Under the operation 
of Protestant principles, the pastors have a 
right toa choice in the selection of their 
fields of labor. Methodism acknowledges 
no dirine authority in a bishop to assign a 
minister to his place. Both parties, minis- 
ters and laymen, have, however, surren- 
dered their claims,and have committed the 
selection of pastors and churches to the 
bishops,acting as the agents of the General 
Conference. The system has been a 
splendid success; but it can be worked suc- 
cessfully only as it enjoys the hearty good 
will of the Church. Symptoms of restive- 
ness under the burden ought to suggest to 
the minds of our administrators the pro- 
vision of measures of relief. It seems to 
me that the call for relief has now grown 
loud enough and strong enough to deserve 
attention. We ought to prepare ourselves 
to meet the double question: ‘‘ How shall 
we preserve the essential vigor of the itin- 
erancy, and at the same time satisfy the de- 
mand for more lasting pastoral relations?” 


I use advisedly the words ‘‘ preserve the 
essential vigor of the itinerancy”; and be- 
cause I desire to see its vigor preserved I 
deprecate the Brooklyn movement. That 
movement offers a remedy which it seems 
to me the Church will not accept. Its pro- 
moters (who, by the way, are the best and 
truest of Methodists) say that their plan has 
the merit of simplicity. And so has the cut- 
ting off of a man’s head the merit of sim- 
plicity; but the man dies, nevertheless. We 
have only to take the little word ‘‘not” out 
of several of the Ten Commandments to 
change the moral standard of all Christen- 
dom. The simplicity of the method by 
which a change can be effected is not a 
sufficient argument for the change. The 
argument must show a probability of bene- 
ficial consequences. Let us suppose that, 
according to this plan, all legal limit is 
taken from our pastoral term. Removal can 
then be made only for cause; it must be in- 
cumbent on some person or,persons to show 
cause; and the showing of cause will natur- 
ally create party spirit and strife. The 
bishops will not very cheerfully assume the 
new burden which will then be put upon 
them. Indeed, they will be unable to carry 
such a burden without ceasing to be gen- 
eral superintendents and becoming more or 
less diocesan. 

Whether a minister has or has not 
outlived his usefulness in a church is 
often one of the hardest questions to de- 
termine. Decay of usefulness is usually a 
very gradual process. Some imagine it when 
it does not exist; others do not see it when 
to the eyes of their neighbors it is very 
plain. Experience has proved that the 
average duration of the pastorate in the 
Baptist churches is three years; in the 
Presbyterian churches, longer; the Congre- 
gationalist churches are so restless that the 


at all. We Methodists have, therefore, 
already reached the average length of the 
pastorate in the United States through our 
three-years rule. We may wisely now ex- 
tend the term, so as to enable pastors and 
churches to accumulate power in import- 
ant situations. What we need is to be more 
felt in the great centers; and we can only 
effect this through picked men, who are 
suffered to stay long enough in each church 
to do complete work. A longer term,with 
a legal limit, would accomplish this result 
with the least friction. It should be, in my 
opinion, a term of five or seven years. The 
privilege of an extended pastorate may be 
guarded by restrictions sufficient to protect 
it from abuse. Unless, however, every 
term, long or short, comes to its end by a 
fixed law, we shall be plunged into the 
troubles which are so keenly felt in the 
other Protestant Churches. 

Such a change would be in the line of 
past progress; would be conservative, as 
well as progressive; would leave us a way 
of retreat, if it should proveto be disastrous; 
and even as an experiment would go far to 
content the churches and the ministers. 

Prexsxity, N.Y. 





LITTLE PROPHETS. 


BY A. A. E, TAYLOR, D.D. 








THE lilac buds now burst their bands ; 
Poor captives, bound in wintry chains, 
They scent the footsteps of the sun 
And catch the song of joyous rains. 


Kindling in saffron, purple, white, 
The crocus lifts its timorous flame. 
Come, chemist, with thy spectrum test, 
Tell whence fhese royal splendors came. 


The green swords of the byacinth 
Stand guard around their pillared king ; 
Rich, waxen clusters form his crown, 
Whose loyal buds sweet incense bring. 


Two honey-bees, with trembling wings, 
Flew far to taste my flowers to-day ; 

Then sank within the velvet bloom, 
Too weak to bear their wealth away. 


The frost and snow have quit the field, 
And fied to frigid Arctic halls ; 

While heaven's warm light on sleeping life, 
With mild, persuading vigor falls. 


I vowed I’d tangle not my pen 
In tatters of this threadbare theme ; 
But Spring’s soft fevers flush my veins, 
And while I muse they tell my dream. 
Wooster UNIversiry, O. 





THE TRUE IDEAL OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HYMN. 


IIL. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








WE turn, then, from the nature to the 
contents and potential influence of hymns. 
It is undoubtedly in large part owing to 
the want of any adequate appreciation of 
the spiritual treasures embodied in our 
hymnology that so little interest, compar- 
atively, is felt among the great body of 
Christian ministers and churchmembers as 
to how they should be used. The light 
has certainly been dawning on the minds 
of a portion both of ministers and laymen 
for the last few years, and there has been 
decided progress in the right direction; but 
too many still seem to regard the use of 
hymns as little morethan a pleasant accom- 
paniment, with which to relieve the con- 
tinuous gravity of the various forms of 
religious service. What hymns are made 
of, what they are made for, and what spir- 
itual power is in them potentially, needing 
only to be developed, but few, compara- 
tively, have hitherto seemed seriously to 
consider. Itis evidently in part for this 
reason that church music among us has been 
and is ina state so chaotic and unsatisfy- 
ing, exhibiting a conflict of allsorts of ex- 
periments. 

Not comprehending the nature and value 
of hymnology, there has been a lack of 
clear and consistent method in adapting 
music to the fit expression of it. Were the 
proper place of hymns in our system of re- 
ligious culture and Christian work - better 
understood, it might be hoped that some 
more worthy and effective expression of 
them by means of music would be provided 
for, in response to the want that would be 
felt. 





majority of their ministers are not settled 
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stance of which the best hymns of our own 
language, and, indeed, of Christendom, are 
composed—the quarry out of which they 
have been wrought? First of all, it has 
been said that, if now the entire Bible 
should be lost, the Christian world would 
still have in its possession every vital truth 
of Christianity—everything tial to sal- 
vation, and even to Christian growth and 
comfort—embodied in its hymns. If this 
be thought an overstatement, it is, never- 
theless, not so very far from the truth. 
We have shown previously that to ex- 
clude from the domain of hymnology the 
formal statements of Christian dogmatics, 
as essentially unpoetic and unlyrical, is not 
to exclude the distinctive Christian truths, 
but only to require that they shall be pre- 
sented as they are shaped by the heart, the 
life, the experience into forms that live 
and breathe, rather than into the purely 
intellectual forms of systematic theology 
and logic. Which one of all the cardinal 
truths of Christianity may not be found 
recognized, and even stated in poetic fash- 
ion, in any one of the better class of hymn- 
books now in common use? How profound 
the impression of the grandeur and interest 
of the great truth of the Trinity in the 
Unity of God, which one receives in read- 
ing or hearing Heber’s hymn, already 
quoted, for another purpose: 
“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty!" 





If we had room, it would be easy to select 
examples of true hymns, involving and 
illustrating, one by one, the several essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity as wrought, 
by the lyric spirit, into the very texture of 
the warm utterances of the Christian heart. 
Every hymn of praise and adoration recog- 
nizes the being and perfections of God, 
the beauty of his goodness, and his fitness 
to be at once the Father, Friend, and Joy 
of all who know him and the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe. Every aspiration 
and holy desire that ascends with the glow- 
ing hymn or psalm carries with it the 
acknowledgment that he is the fountain of 
life and blessedness to all. Every lyrical 
utterance of confession and of yearning 


a consciousness of the guilt and misery df 
sin. Every song to Christ, as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the lost, every 
strain breathed forth tenderly toward his 
cross and dying sacrifice, involves the grand 
truths of the incarnation and atonement 
and the directly related doctrines of salva- 
tion. Every piece that celebrates the resur- 
rection and ascension of the Crucified pro- 
claims not only his vindicated Messiahship, 
but his divinity and Lordship, as 
living and reigning on the throne of 
Heaven, and the certainty and possible 
infinite blessedness of an immortality for 
man. So we might go onthrough the whole 
circle of the distinctive Christian truths. 
It is impossible to read or sing the contents 
of our hymn-books without reading or 
singing what is most life-giving in the 
Scriptures into close contact with our 
souls, 

But we must go much further than this. 
Hymnology represents not only the most 
essential and precious Christian truths; it 
represents also the richest and most diversi- 
fied treasures of enlightened and healthful 
Christian experience. Christianity is in 
this especially seen to be divine, that it is 
not a philosophical theory, a system of 
speculative opinions, or a dry code of laws 
and ethical precepts; but a vital force 
directed to the end of developing and di- 
recting spiritual life and power in the soul, 
and so from within determining the whole 
character and forming the man to good- 
ness. As it finds man under the power of 
evil, a weak and sinful creature, and at the 
same time free and responsible, the process 
of recovery and re-establishment in good 
must necessarily involve a great variety of 
experiences—phenomena as diversified as 
individual temperament and circumstances. 
The history of Christian experience since 
the first days of Christianity is, accord- 
ingly, full of interest. It exhibits the 
effects of renewing grace and spiritual dis- 
cipline under the power of the Gospel in 
the souls of men, through all stages of the 
life in God, from its inception to its end. 
But where can such a record of Christian 
experience be found as in the hymns of the 





Well, then, let us see. What is the sub- 
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those of our own time? How cold and 

meager does the best Church history of the 

earlier and middle ages appear, as-a repre- 

sentation of the true life of the disciples, 

when compared with the Greek and Latin 

hymns that have been preserved! Of mod- 

ern hymns—those, we mean, written since 

the Reformation and down to the present 

day—it may be equally said that they are 

voices of the Christian heart, and, as 

such, eminently fitted to reach and 

quicken others by their sympathetic 

power. From the young disciple, who is 

just entering anxiously and, as it were, 

with trembling steps the divine pilgrimage, 

to the aged saint, who, ripe in graces, is in 

sight of the shining gates and waiting the 
summons to pass the intervening river, not 
one but may find words in which to voice 
the hopes or fears, the joys or sorrows, the 
conflicts or triumphs, the longings or satis- 
factions of his heart, in the hymns ready 
to his hand, which have been born out of 
the similar experiences of believing souls 
in every stage of Christian progress. These 
, sacred lays, too, are rendered the richer by 
the fact that they were written in the mo- 
ments of profoundest religious feeling and 
spiritual inspiration; when the apprehen- 
sion of heavenly things was most real and 
vivid, and a sanctified imagination spon- 
taneously lent its aid in the task of cloth- 
ing the thoughts and emotions of the soul 
in language and formsin the highest de- 
gree effective. Their value is still further 
enhanced by the fact that they represent 
not only the devout affections of those 
who wrote them (many of these among the 
most saintly ones of earth), but as well the 
holy experiences of those who have used 
them since, Whata wealth of sweet and 
hallowed associations cluster around such 
hymnsas ‘* Rock of Ages,” ‘‘ Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,” ‘‘ There isa Fountain,” and 
many others, that have, thousands of 
times, when repeated or sung amid the 
struggles and conflicts and heart-aches of 
life, brought comfort, encduragement, 
strength, hope, and joy to the trusting 
soul, and in the mortal hour have caused 
the eyes of the dying to beam with a 
celestial light! These precious associations 
have become inseparable from the hymns 
themselves, and, as it were, a part of what 
they express to those who use them, and so 
increase their power to move the heart. 


Such, then, are the constituent materials 
of the hymnology of Christendom. It is 
out of the essential truths of Christianity, 
translated into the language of the heart 
by the power of poetic genius divinely 
touched, and the fragrant blossoms and 
ripe fruits of grace as produced in the 
spiritual experiences of believing souls, 
that our genuine hymns, those in which 
thousands of hearts delight to find expres- 
sion, have been wrought.’ These truths 
themselves, and their transforming and en- 
nobling effects, as given in human con- 
sciousness, are represented in them in 
forms best fitted to touch and stimulate the 
soulsof men. Let the thoughtful reader 
reflect on it a moment. How vast and well- 
adjusted a power for good is enclosed be- 
tween the covers of that small volume 
which the minister holds in his hand 
when he rises to read the hymn from his 
pulpit; or which the father takes up with 
the family Bible, when he leads domestic 
worship; or any disciple when he opens 
his hymn-book in his closet. How very far 
short have ministers, churches, and indi- 
vidual Christians fallen of justly apprecia- 
ting and using to the full extent this admir- 
able power. Within the memory of many 
now living the use of hymns was confined 
within very narrow limits. The singing of 
two hymns in the Sabbath morning service 
and three in that of the afternoon, to- 
gether with two or three at the weekly 
prayer or conference meeting, and one 
sometimes at the funeral—this was about 
all that was common, at least among Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches, 
Hymn-books in the pews and in families, 
except, perhaps, in large cities, were com- 
paratively few, and were almost beyond 
the reach of children and youth for any 
frequent use. There has certainly been a 
great advance on this. The introduction 
of the Sabbath-school created a felt neces- 
sity, and so led to a more extensive use of 





the old hymns and gradually to the supply 










































































































of the more frequent seasons of revival 
during the last half century. A moderate 
proportion of pastors and some eminent 
evangelists have proved, and illustrated by 
experiment, the wonderful power of good 
hymns, whether read or sung, to touch the 
religious sensibilities. Yet, after all, it is 
quite apparent—it is an encouraging cir- 
cumstance that the fact is beginning to be 
widely felt—that a great part of this power 
is still latent. What, then, isto be done? 
How shall it be called forth? 

Let us begin with the use of the hymn in 
public worship. We shall hardly express 
ourselves too strongly if we say that there 
needs to be awakened in the minds of all 
concerned an entirely fresh conviction and 
feeling of the sacredness and solemnity of 
the use of the hymn asa part of the ap- 
pointed service of God’s house. The most 
careless observer may discern, in the case 
of almost any religious assembly, that the 
habitual feeling with which the hymn is 
regarded is at a wide remove from that 
which exists in relation to the prayer. 
Indecorum of any noticeable kind in the 
latter service is very rare indeed. The 
thought that he who leads it is, in the name 
of the congregation, directly addressing 
God awes even the frivolous to serious- 
ness. But this is by no means the case 
during the hymn. No one would think 
of taking the opportunity while prayer 
was offered to open or shut win- 
dows, adjust registers, or send notices 
to the pulpit; but many such things are not 
infrequently done, as though they were 
altogether proper, while the hymn pro- 
ceeds. Many such indications clearly show 
that this, which should be thought of as 
the breathing out of the best affections— 
the sweet odors of the heart—before God, 
is, in fact, to many, if not to the majority, 
little more than a mere musical exercise, 
designed to give an agrecable variety to the 
service. But when the minister leads the 
congregation in the prayer, he, perhaps, 
gives expression to the gratitude and praise 
of the people in the slightly-varied words 
of the psalmist: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O our 
souls; and all that is within us bless his 
holy name. Bless the Lord, O our souls, 
and forget not all his benefits; who for- 
giveth all our iniquities and healeth all our 
diseases; who redeemcth our life from de- 
struction, and crowneth us with loving 
kindnessand tender mercies; who satisfieth 
our mouth with good things, so that our 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” Or, 
again, at another time, instead of appro- 
priating these words in the prayer, he 
requests the choir to chant them or to sing 
the hymnic version of them: 

“Oh! bless the Lord, my soul ! 
Let all within me join, 
And aid my tongue to bless his name, 
Whose favors are divine." etc. 

Why should the latter act seem to the 
pastor, the choir, or the congregation less 
solemn, less demanding deep reverence 
than the former. Yet it is manifest that 
it very generally does. The writer pro- 
duced a conviction of the fact of this and 
of the inconsistency of it in the case of a 
member of his own church choir, in the 
following manner. The person was a 
young lady of exemplary religious char- 
acter; but it happened that, in singing the 
hymn, on a Sabbath, she accidentally 
missed the line of the hymn or the meas- 
ure of the tune, and made a slight jar in 
the harmony. In her momentary embar- 
rassment, she smiled broadly and whispered 
something quickly in the ear of the person 
next her. Meeting her, a few days after, 
we said: ‘‘M., suppose that on some 
Sabbath I should have a brother minister 
in the pulpit who stood beside me while 
praying, and that when I had proceeded 
half through the prayer I should stop, and, 
turning to him with a smile, should whis- 
per something in his ear, and then, turn- 
ing back, go on with the prayer again.” 
She lifted her hands in astonishment and 
almost horror, and exclaimed: ‘‘I never 
thought of it in that light before! J 
will never do it again.” Nothing could 
better illustrate the common want of a 
proper appreciation of the use and meaning 
of the hymn as a part of the public service 
of God’s house. A great many hymns are 
really prayers—not only prayers expressive 
of the more general wants of human souls, 
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individual desire and need and of things 
appropriate to particular occasions. If one 
wishes to offer the prayer of the penitent 
seeking pardon with deep contrition, to 
ask strength to meet any emergency or 
comfort under any sorrow, to pray for any 
grace, to implore the divine protection and 
favor or deliverance from any peril—in 
short, toask any such things as God has 
promised to bestow, he has but to open his 
hymn-book to find a collect exactly adapted 
to his case. If pastors would call the at- 
tention of their people to this, and teach 
them to use these admirable prayers as the 
Episcopalian uses the collects of his Prayer- 
book, this would probably help to give 
that sacredness to hymns, in the habitual 
thought and feeling of those who use them 
in public worship, which now is so greatly 
lacking. Here lies the greatest of all the 
difficulties connected with church music. 
That the choir should be aiming to exhibit 
their own musical taste and skill in the 
hymn is, in fact, precisely what it would 


} be for the minister in the prayer to be aim- 


ing to exhibit his rhetorical accomplish- 
ments! No matter how well voiced the 
hymn is; no matter how perfect the prayer 
in accent, tone, and emphasis; the more 
perfect the performance in either case the 
better, so it be the result of previous train- 
ing and culture and all thought of art be 
forgotten at the time. Attention to artistic 
effect, in prayer and hymn alike, is totally 
destructive of devotion. The first step 
toward the realization of the power latent 
in the hymn, as connected with public 
worship, must be the production in the 
minds of all concerned of a just sense of its 
deep religious significance. We have 
spoken the more fully on this point be. 
cause it is the root of the whole matter. 


VENICE AND QUEEN MARGARET. 


BY MARY M. EDMUNDS. 








Waart lullaby can be sweeter than the 
soft rippling and lapping of the waters of 
the Grand Canal against the marble steps 
under one’s window on the first night in 
Venice? But, unfortunately, even the 
pleasant exhilaration of being again in the 
City of the Sea will not do away with the 
necessity of going to-bed—that prosaic 
habit of ours, which does very well for 
commonplace regions, but is here only a 
sad loss of time. 

Outside, the moonlight is shining clear 
and white on pointed arches, carved balco- 
nies, and the sparkling water. Gondolas, 
with their pale head-lights and dreamy- 
looking gondoliers, slowly bending to the 
oar-strokes, are constantly gliding back 
and forth. 

Here and there clocks are striking the 
hours and quarters, and all the world, from 
the stillness, seems falling asleep. Far 
from it! On the Piazza San Marco it is 
very wide awake, for Venetians are not to 
be caught napping, at least, before the 
small hours of the night; and this is the 
very time when they are in their element, 
walking by dozens in the open place, or, 
still better, seated at the small tables set 
out before Florian’s famous café, discussing 
the affairs of the nation. Wise old St. 
Mark’s looks on gravely. The winged 
lion on his granite column prefers the soft, 
bright view across the lagoons in the moon- 
light to the chattering crowd behind him, 
for he has had sad experience of the 
chances and changes of this world. Still 
he is a loyal subject, in spite of the French 
motto which the enemy put in the open 
book he holds—‘‘ Droit de Thomme et du 
citoyen”—instead of the original Gospel 
text; at which some witty gondolier is 
supposed to have said that ‘‘St. Mark, 
like all the rest of the world, had been 
compelled to turn over a new leaf!” 

Probably, like all other good Venetians, his 
proud old heart is stirred as again and again 
the name of his Queen floats up to his ears, 
and he listens eagerly while her various 
charms are rung forth by the crowd below. 
Queen Margaret of Italy bas a strong lik- 
ing for Venice, and is always warmly wel- 
comed on her annual visit here. She 
lives in summer in the Royal Palace 
on the Piazza San Marco, resting from the 
excitement of the winter in the soft sea-air, 
while the young Prince takes his course of 





sea-baths. Every morning early the young 





the Palace, and go, entirely unattended, to 
hear mass in their favorite church. 

The Queen spends many hours on the 
water, in her small steam yacht, sailing off 
among the outside islands, where there are 
fewest people; and there, on the free sea, 
she asserts her independence to remain, if 
she likes, in perfect incognito,and return none 
of the salutations of those whom she meets. 

This matter of returning bows is in itself 
quite an exhausting exercise for royal per- 
sonages, when done continuously for hours 
together, wherever they show themselves. 
Queen Victoria has reduced this necessary 
formality to a science. The seats in her 
carriage are so arranged on springs that the 
slightest motion of the head appears like a 
deep bow to her admiring subjects. Her 
ladies complain that the effect of Her 
Majesty’s constant rocking back and forth 
on these soft cushions is more trying to 
their nerves than a ship on a stormy sea! 

Although Queen Margaret now and then 
escapes from the world in some quiet 
church, on the sea, or by a stroll at night 
in the Gardens, after the public are shut 
out, she seems to enjoy gayety also, and is 
very gracious and cordial, remembering 
the faces of those who have been presented 
to her—a truly royal gift—greeting them 
with a smile, which will never be forgot- 
ten, from the exquisitely sweet expression 
it gives to her face, not perhaps otherwise 


beautiful. 
The Queen has always interested herself 


very much in the welfare of the city of 
Venice, its industries and commerce. Un- 
fortunately, they are not now very prosper- 
ous and are not likely to gecome more so. 
Glass-work seems to be the only thriving 
business, and Africa opens an astonishing 
market for the sale of glass beads. To sup- 
ply this demand, great numbers of work- 
men are employed on an average of thir- 
teen hours a day, for each bead of the 
usual large Venetian style is made by hand. 

The Queen has lately established here a 
school for lace-making, to employ poor 
women and girls, and the reproductions of 
the old Venetian point are said to be won- 
derfully beautiful. It may perhaps be bet- 
ter than nothing for the poor workers; but 
it is a difficult and painful labor, and, 
though exceedingly slow, very unremuner- 
ative, as the demand for such luxuries 
must always be small. 

It is strange that Venice is not more 
universally the home of artists. Few cities 
could offer more striking effects in archi- 
tecture and the quaint views on the wind- 
ing canals and the bridges; but, far more 
than that, the rich collections of the old 
Venetian masters’ works, scattered through 
the museums and churches, give, I think, 
unequaled opportunities for the study of 
bold drawing and glorious wealth of color. 
What can be more inspiring than Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Giordano? And this is 
their home. 

Hunting out these treasures far and wide 
over the city, we came upon an interesting 
old engraving in the church standing on 
the site of the first church built in Venice, 
in A. D. 431, showing the state of the city 
or, rather, hamlet at that time; a few scat- 
tered houses, of the simplest style, and yet, 
I noticed, ornamented with the highest 
type of beauty, the true Gothic arch, in the 
narrow windows and doors—the first trace 
of the exquisite architecture which their 
descendants brought to such perfection, 
and which seems confined to their city only 
in all the world as a characteristic style. 

There were also some huts, which closely 
resembled the wigwams of our American 
Indians, or huge beehives; and the one 
small, domed church. They were built on 
the flat, marshy islands, hardly above the 
level of the sea all about and among them. 
For the first time we appreciated the diffi- 
culties of these exile founders of the great 
Venetian Republic, escaping from the pur- 
suit of the wild northern hordes to this 
precarious refuge! 

May Italy always honor and succor her 
fair daughter, who was so bravely fought 
for and won from the clutch of the Austri- 
ans, that she may never be left to fade 
away into the sea, from want of strength to 
live alone. 

This reminds one of the Crown Prince, 
her future King. He seems to be a very 
determined little character, and resembles 
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uel, in more than mere features and a droll 
head of hair, standing straight up and back 
from his face. He hasa will of his own, 
like some other small boys; and now and 
then suffers the consequences, by being put 
under ‘‘ royal arrest ”—that is, solitary con- 
finement on bread and water. This must 
be rather exasperating to an embryo king. 
A short time ago he was playing with the 
little daughter of one of the Queen’s ladies, 
when some childish quarrel arose, and the 
little noble subject could not he brought to 
terms. At last, finding himself driven to 
extremes in the present state of affairs, he 
announced triumphantly that it mattered 
little then, for when he became king he 
should have her head cut off. The r-zflec- 


- tion that followed, over bread and water, no 


doubt strengthened this purpose and added 
new names to the list of offenders. 

But this seems to be a regular institution 
‘of all courts; for when Victor Emanuel 
was young he had some decided expe- 
riences of the same sort. He happened to 
be very fond of risotto, a favorite dish of 
the lower classes in Italy—rice cooked with 
cheese, beef gravy, and cocks’ combs—but 
not allowed by court ettiquette on the 
royal table. One day young Prince Victor 
and some gay young friends had a glorious 
feast in his private rooms, in which the 
forbidden risotto figured as the chief at- 
traction. It proved both delicious and 
quite exhilarating and the party were in 
the highest spirits, when the door opened 
softly, and the face of the King of Sar- 
dinia frowned down upon them. The 
crime was too serious for mere words of 
reproof. He disappeared as silently as he 
had come; but the feast was immediately 
brought toa standstill by military orders 
of solitary imprisonment for the chief de- 
linquent, the son and Prince. Such are 
the pleasant restraints of court life, gov- 
erned by the strict laws of etiquette! 

But this young Prince will have a very 
different training now, thanks to the 
wisdom of his queenly mother. How her 
character has developed, making her at 
six or seven agd twenty such a wise and 
noble woman, is the wonder and admira- 
tion of those who have best known the 
varied influences which have always sur- 
rounded her. She is brave, liberal, and 
independent, full of tact and general in- 
formation, and a great favorite with both 
men and women of every class. 

Contrary to the usual court custom, that 
at the age of nine or ten years the young 
princes should be given entirely into the 
charge of tutors and the gentlemen of the 
court, the Queen insists that he should still 
remain under the care of his English nurse, 
while he yet receives instruction from the 
various tutors, and he is as much as possi- 
ble with her. 

Some little time ago, one of our friends 
was having a private interview with the 
Queen, and, the hope being expressed that 
the Prince was well—etiquette will not 
allow even that to be put in the form of a 
question—he was desired to present him- 
self. A few moments later a childish voice 
outside the door said, with droll dignity: 
‘‘Sua Majesti! May I‘come in?’ The 
Queen answered, in English, ‘‘ Yes, my 
son,” and in he marched. 

He speaks English excellently, as the 
Queen does also, and enjoys the American 
St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, which she 
has taken for him regularly, as much as 
our own little people always do. 

It is wonderful how many Italians, from 
their Queen down, read our books and ap- 
preciate them. 

It seems strange that they should under- 
stand such books as the ‘‘ Wide, Wide 
World,” ‘‘Little Women,” ‘‘The Gay- 
worthys,” and, in fact, all of Mrs. Whitney’s 
books, which are so delightful to us, be 
cause they are so characteristic of the New 
England life, which is even now passing 
away; but so totally different from life on 


the Continent anywhere, orevenin England. 

I was told this summer, by a very intelli- 
gent English woman, that there also these 
books were the delight of girls of all ages, 
and that they had nothing whatever of 
their own to take their place. 

Having wandered so far toward home as 
England, from my Venetian starting-poiat, I 
will now drop my pen, before, unlike the 
Parcae, ‘‘I forget the scissors and keep on 
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STUDIES IN NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
BY PROF. JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D., LL.D. 


[We publish here two extracts from 
writings by the new professor of the rela- 
tions of Christianity to science in Andover 
Theological Seminary. The first is from 
his introductory essay to ‘‘ Wood’s Bible 
Animals,” and the second from his In- 
augural Address. ] 


THE STUDY OF ANIMALS AS RELATED TO THE 
DIFFICULTIES OF THEISM. 

However unsatisfactory or absurd may be 
the attempt to ascribe the universe of lifeless 
and living matter, with all its phenomena of 
thought, feeling, and volition, with all its 
good and evil, with its alternate progress and 
retrogression, to the original potency of 
material atoms, directed by an unthinking, pur- 
poseless “environment,” we must not close our 
eyes to the fact that there are difficulties, both 








logical and moral, connected with the theistic . 


theory, and that some of the most unmanage- 
able of these objections are connected with 
the nature and condition of the animal world. 

The universe contains moral evil or sin. How 
can this be, if a holy God created the universe ? 
The answer is familiar, and it is entirely satis- 
factory: ‘“‘ An enemy hath done this.” It isthe 
work of devils and of men. Itisthe necessary 
incident of free-will, free in the double sense 
that it is not necessitated by power and that 
it is not injuriously influenced by motive. 
Until it is proved, beyond the possibility of 
error, that God could have prevented it with- 
out causing a greater evil, or that he has 
failed to do all that Omnipotence can do to 
restrict and remove it, the objection has no 
force. 

The universe contains natural evil or suffer- 
ing. So far as this comes upon man, we are 
compelled to prove, before we can use it as an 
argument against theism, that it is not for 
man’s benefit, or his restraint, or his punish- 
ment, or for his preparation for a life of holi- 
ness and hapiness. The evidence is over- 
whelming that it is so needed. So that objec- 
tion has no force. 

But when we come to the suffering of in- 
nocent animals, the difficulty becomes serious. 
How are the antagonism, the rapacity, the 
seeming cruelty of the aggressive animal, and 
the terror, pain, and death of the assaulted 
animal, to be reconciled with the wisdom and 
benevolence of their Creator. Every one is 
familiar with the usual answer. The neces- 
sity thet destruction should keep pace with 
production, the comparative painlessness of a 
violent death, the escape from the toments of 
decrepitude and diease, are ameliorating con- 
siderations which can only be appreciated by 
a careful student of animated nature. The 
restoration of sinful man, with whom “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,” and, finally, unknown reasons 
which a deeper knowledge of God and bis 
works might give, are justly held sufficient to 
account for any animal suffering otherwise 
unaccounted for. 

But there is stilla third difficulty, which, 
consciously or unconsciously to themselves, 
has had much to do with the disposition of 
many men to look hopefully, at least, upon 
the recent speculations of materialists. It is 
not an objection to the Divine benevolence, 
like that raised by the existence of evil; but 
it is a suggestion of finiteness, which, at first 
thought, is disturbing to all our ideas of an 
omnipotent and omniscient God. This sug- 
gestion is that of continual experiment—of 
emendations necessitated by a partial success, 
and even of corrections following a partial 
failure. A museum of natural history bears a 
startling resemblance to the stor@#ooms of a 
patent office. Results are reached, apparently 
only after along and painful effort, and one 
is constantly reminded, in the early forma- 
tions of the higher species of animals, of 
Hamlet’s half-comical criticism on his play- 
ers, ‘‘that Nature’s journeymen had made 
men,and not made them well’; as also of 
Burns’s rather irreverent pleasantry upon the 
same abstract personality : 

“Her 'prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lassies.” 

The thought which was but a witticism to 
the poets seems to have been seriously enter- 
tained by some physicists as far more prob- 
able and rational than the fashionable hypoth- 
esis of a creation originating in molecular 
action and reaction. Instead of ascribing the 
apparent finileness of skill and resources 
evinced in the evolution not only of planets 
and suns, of water and soil, but especially of 
the forms of plant and animal life, to the im- 
becility of matter and the capriciousness of 
its environment, as the materialist is com- 
Pelled to do, these physicists have ascribed it 
tothe finiteness of created intelligences. They 
have claimed not only a poetical right, 
with Shakespeare and Burns; but « log 
feal and scientific right, founded upon abun- 
dant analogy and no slight probability, to ask: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ Why not Nature's journeymen?” Is not man 
constantly producing changes and working 
out improvements in Nature? New varieties 
are man’s creation, with the aid and under the 
laws of the great Creator. Why may not new 
species be the handiwork of a higher order of 
* Nature’s journeymen”’? If man may trans- 
form the single-petaled wild rose into the 
* Giant of Battles”? or the ‘‘ Marshal Neil,” 
why may not the fairy fingers of some angelic 
florist have been employed in fashioning out 
of existing materials the rose itself? If man, 
by a careful observance of God’s processes, 
has been able to transform the wolfish cur of 
the Orient into the spaniel, the setter, or the 
St. Bernard—princes among dogs ; if he has, 
by slow degrees, worked the rough wild ox of 
Great Britain, and even the ungainly Urus of 
Cwsar’s day, into the gentle Jersey, the elegant 
Devon, and the portly Durham—the nobility 
of the bovine race; if he is able to control the 
progeny of the horse, and to produce at will the 
elephantine Percheron, the running ‘“thor- 
oughbred’’ of England, or the trotting-horse 
of America—why may it not be that these 
species themselves were evolved by a divinely- 
guided but finite skill out of elements such as 
the geologist now finds entombed in the Ter- 
tiary rocks? The spiritual creation, the new 
life which God imparts to man, in comparison 
with which the prophet tells us ‘‘the former 
creation shall not be mentioned nor brought 
into mind,’’ is carried forward by human, as 
well as divine agency, while angels, as “ min- 
istering spirits,” are also “‘sent forth to min- 
ister for them who are heirs of salvation.”’ 
Can such co-operation be essential in the 
greater creation, and be impossible or even 
improbable in the less? The naturalist who, 
consciously or unconsciously, has become a 
materialist, appreciating almost to the point 
of reverence the capabilities of matter, but 
giving little thought to the resources of spirit, 
would probably shrink from such a theory of 
angelic apprenticeship. But he should re- 
member that the alternative, if any theory at 
all be ventured, is the apprenticeship of an 
atom, instead of an angel. Let any candid 
man make a comparison of this apprentice 
theory and the atom theory of the materialist. 
Let him consider the ultimate atoms of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, with what- 
ever other atoms may enter into the structure 
of protoplasm, existing from eternity and 
evolving themselves by their own inherent 
force, and with such wisdom as they might ex- 
tract from their “‘ environment,” into * every 
form and quality of life.” Let him, in con- 
trast, consider the theory of Mr. Wallace that 
an Intelligent and Infinite First Cause brought 
those atoms into being; that he charged them 
with forces; that he environed them with laws; 
that in due time he installed an intelligence 
like Gabriel or Michael as experimenter and 
inventor in the primeval laboratory of chaos, 
with unlimited supplies of ultimate atoms and 
elemental forces at disposal; with a “great 
cloud”’ of assistants, drawn from cherubim 
and seraphim, at command, under his own 
eye ‘‘ who is before all things and by whom all 
things consist’’; with the constaut interven- 
tion of creative omnipotence, ever responsive 
to the prayer for necessary help. Then let 
him ask the atomic evolutionist why such a 
theory, fanciful as it may be considered, is not 
rationality itself compared with the theory 
that lone atoms, floating aimlessly in element- 
al chaos, contain “‘the promise and the po- 
tency of every form and quality of life,’ and 
then honestly tell a wondering world which of 
these hypotheses best accounts for the anal- 
ogies and similarities of slowly-developing an- 
imal and vegetable life. Or, if, in order to 
test the two theories, we fall back on Tyn- 
dall’s declaration—‘‘ The strength of the doc- 
trine of evolution consists not in an experi- 
mental demonstration, but in its genera] har- 
mony with the method of Nature as hitherto 
known ”—what, we ask, will analogy say to 
this molecular creator, inhabiting a cell, vis- 
ible to his giant offspring only through a mi- 
croscope mognifying three thousand diam- 
eters, painfully evolving himself into all the 
forms of life, and slowly swelling himself to 
the dimensions of the universe, as compared 
with the theory which adores the infinite, the 
uncaused, and the absolute in a personal God, 
which encircles him with spirit-intelligences 
long before matter took on definite form 
and locality, and avers that upon its evo- 
lution into a world which, in approval of their 
agency, God pronounced “very good,” the 
morning stars, exulting in their grand success, 
“sang together and the sons of God shouted 
for joy ’’? 

Let not the reader suppose that such 2 the- 
ory is seriously proposed to account theologic- 
ally for the facts which the physicist has dis- 
covered in the line of what he supposes to be 
evolution. 


The fullest and most living faith in the ex. 
istence and agency of angelic spirits, united 
with the most vivid conception which Chris- 


the forces and laws of Nature, will permit no 
well-trained theologian to affirm more than 
the possibility of such a solution. Whatever 
looseness of method or fancifulness of opin- 
ion may be ascribed to the religious thinking 
of our day by physieists, ignorant of modern 
Protestant science and mindful only of popery 
and the Middle Ages, the fact is that no theo- 
logian of our times could affirm such an hy- 
pothesis to be science or to be scientific and 
hold any position of authority, or even of re- 
spectability, in his profession. Our point is, 
not that in this theory of finite apprenticeship 
we have a scientific solution of the varied 
phenomena of development ; but. that such a 
theory is vastly more worthy of the name of 
science than the theory that matter can of 
itself evolve all the existences and potencies 
of the universe, including all the phenomena 
of thought and free-will. Our point is, that Mr. 
Wallace and all that large class of physicists 
who accept what is known to be true concern- 
ing the power of self-development in atoms 
and cells, in polyps and apes, in star-dust and 
nebule, but who also accept the testimony of 
consciousness to the existence of mind, and 
of the Bible to the existence of ‘‘ minister- 
ing’’ and malignant spirits, and to the univers- 
al divine energy, surely do not cease to be 
scientific because they comprehend in their 
theory of the universe all the facts which may 
belong to its origin and evolution. Is not the 
scientific right of the Christian physicist to 
refer the gradations of life to finite personality 
as unquestionable as that of the materialist to 
refer them to a finite potency? 


And in a general way it may be asked, in this 
connection, if it be not pure dogmatism to as- 
sume that all the spiritual forces of the uni- 
verse should be excluded from sci , not 
on the ground that there are no such forces, 
but simply because they are not matter, and 
cannot be expressed in the equivalents of 
chemistry or estimated by the weights and 
measures of physics ? 

Did the Inquisition act any more unscientif- 
ically when they undertook to test the theory 
of Galileo by canon law than do the physicists 
when they insist on determining the cause and 
course of universal existence by crucibles and 
stone-hammers? f 

Are “ royal societies’ any less bigoted when 
they pronounce theology unscientific than 
the Roman Catholic Church when she pro- 
nounced the Copernican system irreligious? 
A truly scientific theo v must include all the 
facts and probabilities snd analogies in the 
case, and must harmonize them all. To deny 
the existence of such factors, or to call them 
unscientific, and to exclude them from the 
problem because they cannot be expressed in 
terms of matter, is like excluding the calcula- 
tion of unseen ocean-currents from practical 
navigation because they cannot be represented 
by logarithms. 

If, however, the logical thinker finds him- 
self unsatisfied with any theory which ascribes 
the almost infinite slowness of the evolution 
of the universe to second causes, there re- 
mains to him the simple hypothesis, adopted by 
many eminent Christian physicists, of a divine 
purpose, inscrutable to us, so to bring into 
being a creation which at each stage or ‘‘day”’ 
of ite development God should pronounce, 
notwithstanding all its imperfection and 
crudeness, ‘‘ very good.” 

Whether any of these, or any other by- 
pothesis, shall finally be established will 
largely be determined by the results of the 
patient and conscientious researches, now in 
progress, into the history of plant and animal 
life. 


CHRISTIANITY A SCIENCE AMONG SCIENCES. 


The objection usually made to the claim of 
theology to be ranked among the sciences is 
twofold. First, that it is dependent on per- 
sonal testimony—that is, that it is received by 
faith in a personal God ; and, secondly, that it 
does not admit of verification by experiment. 
But it will not be denied that faith in compe- 
tent testimony is as scientific a basis for be- 
Hef as faith in competent observation. The 
two, in fact, usually coalesce ; for observation 
is made known by the testimony of the observ- 
er, whether the testimony be that of Darwin 
to variations among pigeons, or that of John 
and the twelve disciples to “that which 
we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of Life.” It is faith in both cases. The 
common impression that Christianity is ac- 
cepted not upon the basis of evidence, but 
through some emotional action of the soul, 
results from its dual character, already re- 
ferred to, as a life received by the acceptance 
of Christ as a personal Saviour, and as a 
science accepted as any other science—through 
the intelligence. Faith as applied to the 
former act does involve the emotions and the 
choices, as well as the intellect. Faith in the 
latter case is not different from the ordinary 
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cated by veracious testimony. If Nicodemus 
had good reason to believe’ Jesus when he 
said ‘“ We speak that we know and testify 
that we have scen,” why is not his faith as 
scientific as the faith of the whole world in 
the observations of Herschel or the computa- 

tions of La Place? Shall he who came down 

from Heaven be considered a less compefent 

witness than he who has simply looked up into 

Heaven? 

Neither can any fair distinction be made be- 

tween the science contained in Christianity and 

other scfence on the ground that the observa- 

tions and experiments of physicists and psy- 

chologists can at any time be repeated and 

tested, and that for two reasons. 

First, saying nothing of the phenomena of 

mind, the experiments of physicists are, many 

of them, of too intricate and delicate a nature 

to be capable of frequent verification, even by 

men of science themselves. They must be 

accepted by most men by faith in testimony. 

The elaborate experiments of Tyndall, for 

example, concerning spontaneous generation, 

among the most important in their general 

bearings on the theory of evolution, are just 
as completely out of the reach of the mass of 
men as experiments would be to test the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or of the immortality of 
the soul, made known, as we claim, upon the 
testimony of God. Whoever receives the re- 
sults of those experiments of Tyndall must do 
it by faith in competent and honest testimony ; 
and upon the same sort of testimony men re- 
ceive the revelations of Christianity, admit- 
ting, of course, that such revelations have 
actually been made. The competence of the 
wituess is the basis of the science in both 
cases ; and faith in a person is the basis of our 
acceptance of it, In the one case, of a finite 
and fallible person ; in the other case, of an 
infinite and infallible person. Not one hu- 
man eye in millions will ever see Lever- 
rier’s planet, Neptune; and not even that 
proportion can possibly verify the processes 
by which it was discovered. Our scientific 
knowledge of that scientific fact rests, and 
forthe mass of men must forever rest, upon 
faith—faith in calculations which, for aught 
we know, may be erroneous, and in obsery- 
ations which, after all, may have been inac- 
curate. Intimations are, indeed, already 
floating about in scientific circles that the 
planet actually discovered was not the one 
which the mathematician calculated into its 
place in the heavens; but was, in reality, ite 
double, which happened along vicariously 
just at the right instant, in just the right 
place, or that either of two distinct orbits will 
account for the perturbations of Uranus. 
Suppose such an assertion should be seriously 
made by so eminent a mathematician as 
Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. What man 
of us here to-day would have any means of 
finding the truth between such contradictory 
statements? Not one. Our science in this, 
as in most other cases of natural phenomena, 
is purely a matter of personal faith. 

If any proposition in natural science may be 
considered as having been established upon 
scientific evidence, it is Newton’s law of grav- 
itation. But how many, even among astron- 
omers, have been able to subject this law to 
perfectly decisive and accurate teste? It has 
been—certainly so far as the mass of men are 

d pted purely on the ground of 
personal faith. But is our belief in that law, 
therefore. unscientific? The accuracy of this 
great discovery has been called in question by 
some astronomers, and seems not yet to be 
fully admitted. Without any adequate means 
of verification, if faith in mathematicians and 
astronomers be excluded, how are we to gain 
any scientific knowledge of the law of grav- 
itation? 1 have purposely selected two of 
the strongest cases. If the existence of a 
planet and the law of planetary attraction 
can only be known through faith, except by 
an infinitesimal portion of mankind, much 
more is this true of other facts in natural 

ci The of verification or rejec- 
tion are not and in most cases cannot be 
brought within our reach. 


We must also remember that many of the 
observations of natural science, being observa- 
tions of events, are historic in their nature, and 
must forever rest upon the authority of the 
observer. Ifan occultation or transit observed 
by Tycho Brahe be used as a datum in forming 
an astronomical theory, or the Calaveras skull 
in establishing a geologic epoch, or the disen- 
tombment of human bones from their long 
home among cave-bears and lions to prove 
the antiquity of man, we must forever depend, 
with no opportunity for doing the work over 
again, upon the accuracy of the original dis- 
coverer or observer. All such observations 
rest upon personal testimony as truly as the 
raising of Lazarus or the resurrection of our 
Lord. The observation may be corroborated 
or invalidated by other considerations; but it 
can never be repeated. 

The second point is this: While natura) 
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alike in that they both largely depend upon 
faith in personal testimony, they are unlike in 
that the science of Christianity can be tested 
by every man, by the use of careful and 
repeated experiment; whereas natural science, 
in the main, lies totally out of the reach of 
verification, except, as we have said, by a very 
small portion of mankind. The Christian 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, for ex- 
ample, can be argued upon purely naturalistic 
grounds, such as are level to the inspection of 
every intelligent man. The existence of an 
intelligent First Cause can be seen and, in 
fact, is seen by all men, consciously or un- 
consciously, to be both a necessity of thought 
and a fact of things. The benevolence of God 
is far from resting upon verbal testimony 
alone. The law of right was known in every 
human soul before it was proclaimed upon 
Binal. The scriptural doctrines concerniaog 
the results of the redemptive work of Christ 
in the renewal and sanctification and peace of 
the soul are being daily tested by the personal 
experience of millions, and have been so tested 
through all the centuries of the Christian Era. 
At every point the doctrines of Christianity 
are open to the inspection of men. So 
eminently is this true that the Christian 
Church has a class of professional preachers 
whose whole business isto present, in elaborate 
sermons, the tests, proofs, corroborations, and 
explanations of revealed truth which lie level 
to every man’s capacity in history, philosphy, 
science, and his own individual experience. 
It isthe general testimony of these ministers 
of the Word that the mass of their hearers de- 
pend far more upon these corroborative 
evidences of the truth of Christian science, 
derived as they are from the effects which it 
produces, than upon any direct proof of 
the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

Assuming that a divine revelation has been 
given usin our mental and moral nature and 
inthe Written Word, which question is not now 
in discussion, {t would seem only fair to admit 
that there may be an equal and even a better 
science to be found in Christianity than any 
which can be constructed by the unaided 
observation and reason of man. 

Nor should we omit to note the fact that all 
science rests upon axioms, and that the 
bearer any science approaches to its axiomatic 
foundations and the more directly it is 
bound to them by axiomatic processes the 
more perfect is its scientific character. Of 
this the mathematics is a conspicuous illus- 
tration. The claim of scientific theologiavs 
is not only that their science, like the secular 
sciences, is founded upon intuitional truth ; 
but that it lies nearer such truth than any in- 
ductive science, and is connected with it more 
directly by intuitive logical processes. 

We divide, therefore, all the science which 
exists or which can exist by the natural and 
obvious distinction between the knowledge 
which is communicated to us directly by our 
Creator and that which we gain by our own 
powers, through the inductive and deductive 
processes of secular science. 

Christianity as a system of truth is so 
largely composed of these communications 
from Heaven to the human soul that we 
ordinarily speak of it as a revelation, not 
necessarily in the sense of a verbal communi- 
cation, but in the sense of a direct communica- 
tion. It is divinetruth. The secular sciences, 
on the other hand, are so largely made up of 
the products of human observation and rea- 
soning as to distinguish them by this general 
characteristic from the science of Christian 
truth; and we, therefore, very properly term 
them the secular sciences. Like many other 
distinctions which we are compelled to make, 
this is not a perfect line of definition, since 
our own powers are brought into activity in 
the interpretation of the Christian revelations, 
and since, on the other hand, the secular 
sciences have in the axiomatic truths upon 
which they are all built one of the divine 
factors which enter eo largely into the science 
of Christianity. The line of separation is 


drawn between the leading characteristics of 
each. 





Sanitary. 
THE TEETH AS RELATED TO 
HEALTH. 


DENTISTRY is one of the compensations of 
modern civilization or of modern artificialttes. 
In a state of nature no one part of the organ- 
ism is .more reliable and enduring than the 
teeth. The savage is about as likely to grow 
old in full possession of the natural set as is 
a lion. The wonderful provision by which 
two and occasionally three series of sets has 
been provided looks very much as if the 
Maker intended that teeth should be co- 
existent with the being. Only three or four 
months later than the tooth-pulp of the first 
set can be found the germs of the secondary 
teeth, and the order of appearance is well 
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adapted to the growth of the jaw. We were 
nut long since looking at the remaining teeth 
ofa woman one hundred and one years old. 
She had not been fed on sugar-candy between 
meals in her early life. If we now look at the 
teeth of different races, or of those in different 
social] positions, it is not difficult to recognize 
that the early loss of teeth has relation to 
habits of life and condition of constftution. 
The Negro, brought up on plain food, can still 
show his ivory. The wage-classes, who live 
on natural foods and do not indulge in such 
as, if taken alone, are apt to stick and sour, 
do not, as a rule, suffer from early loss. 
Sometimes there is an inheritance which 
shows Itself in teeth that more easily crum- 
ble; but much of this tendency can be arrest- 
ed by early care. A mouth of decaying teeth 
may easily become the cause of ill health, 
We have seen cases in which the removal of 
two or three that were lodging food or serv- 
ing as local irritants has been followed nut 


only by improved health, but improved diges- 
tion. 
The first question that arises is: What care 


shal] be taken of the temporary teeth? They 
have much more anima! matter and are softer 
than the permanent teeth; but it is very de- 
sirable that they rémain in good condition, as 
they are intended to do, unti] the second set 
is ready to appear. So important is their 
presence, even as preserving the shape and 
favoring the proper growth of the jaw, that 
dentists object to their removal, except for 
urgent cause. There is the odd fact with 
regard to the temporary molars that the 
bicuspids belonging to the second set are so 
located between the roots of the former as to 
be injured or changed in position someti:nes 
by the extraction of the molars. The first set 
should be well cared for by washing or rinsing 
of the mouth after food, bs the avoidance of 
sweets between meals, or by the use of a soft 
brush for cleansing. For all this period the 
food should be of that character which con- 
tributes bone and mineral, as well as fibrine 
or gelatinous substance. Oat-meal and hom- 
iny follow well after the dependence is not 
wholly upon milk. Ws like, too, to see the 
child with its crust of bread. The teeth were 
made to chew with. If a child is fed entirely 
on what is vulgarly known as spoon-victuals, 
there is not that action and self-cleansing of 
the teeth which is favorable to their health. 

The incoming of the second teeth is not 
attended with the nervous irritation of the 
first teeth, the eruption of which seems to be 
regarded by some as serious, like that of 
Vesuvius. While much is attributed to 
teething which only has to do with early 
childhood or wrong feeding, yet we must 
recognize that the teeth have plentiful nerv- 
ous supplies, and may by their unhealthful- 
ness cause irritation of the whole nervous 
system. This is greatly increased if they are 
left to early decay, so that nerves are laid 
bare, or the sensitive nervous supply of the 
part beneath the enamel is exposed. Parents 
cannot be too careful of the teeth of the chil- 
dren up to ten years of age. If decay is 
started, if the gums and mouth become un- 
healthy, the whole chewing apparatns is put 
out of order, and the stomach as well as the 
mouth is injured. People do not enough 
realize what a very important part of the 
digestive organs is located in the mouth, and 
how important it is that all its machinery be 
kept in the very best order. Nowadays food 
often passes through this portal so rapidly 
that the stomach, in a very disrespectful way, 
is asked to chew and water and mix—indeed, 
to do all the upper work, except the swallow- 
ing. It is an imposition, and dyspepsia is 
often the protest against the outrage. When- 
ever any tartar or roughness shows itself, 
either on the temporary or secondary teeth, it 
should be removed, and be accepted as the 
evidence of imperfect care or of imperfect 
health. The condition of the teeth and of the 
mouth is to a good physician so much of an 
index that he does not fail sometimes to ex- 
amine it as carefully as do others the tongue. 
We have no respect for that bachelor wio 
thus attempted to find out the age of a maiden 
lady ; but it fs fully justifiable as an observa- 
tion bearing on health and vitality. 

The tooth-brush is a most valuable {ustru- 
ment, but often very injudiciously used. If 
too hard, it irritates the gums, and comes to 
be used as tooth-brushes are by very many— 
just merely as brushing the ends of the teeth. 
A brush not too stiff, used in every direction, 
so as to wash out all little particles and 
cleanse the interstices is far better. The de- 
sign is some rubbing, but mostly a thorough 
washing of points which would not be 
cleansed by a simple rinsing. Tooth-powders 
that are gritty should be avoided in general 
use. Charcoal, for instance, although cleans- 
ing, is very objectionable, on this account. 
We would impress upon all the importance of 
studying the hygiene of the mouth, for its 
care has very much to do with good appetite, 
‘ digestion, and the comfort of outbreath- 
ing sweetness. 








Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Pexverse critics have been wont to say that 
our National Academy of Design has been 
run in the interests of a privileged few, to the 
exclusion of men of greater ability. Un- 
doubtedly, there has been some truth in this 
rumor ;, but, judging from the present exhibi- 
tion, there is no evidence that the Academy 
has been governed by any principle of selec- 
tion whatever, good and bad pictures are so 


jumbled together on the walls. It is only. 


fair, however, to say, forthe comfort of the 
rejected, that the bad pictures greatly pre- 
dominate, as is usual with the Academy exhi- 
bitions. It is not our purpose to point out 
the bad pictures in the exhibition. Other 
subjects besides art must have their place in 
this number of the paper, and, though out of 
one hundred columns we have but two to 
spare, it will suffice simply to mention the 
really good pictures in the exhibition. Sup- 
pose, by way of variety, we simply transcribe 
the notes as jotted down on the spot, and make 
no further comment than is to be found onthe 
margins of his catalogue. 

Wm. H. Beard.—Funny, as usual. “ Bulls 
and Bears,”’ not a pleasant subject, with its 
raw hides and gored sides, but a quaint con- 
ceit, treated quaintly, and successful in mak- 
ing bis animals take on human expression. 
The “ Voices of the Night” is a symphony of 
country night horrors—a waking nightmare. 
Mr. Beard knows his limitations and does not 
attempt togo beyond them. Hence his suc- 
cess, 

J. Carroll Beckwith is represented by two 
heads: onea portrait, and the other perhaps a 
portrait too, but somewhat idealized. The 
portrait is very clear, excellent in color and 
pose, but position and drawing of left hand 
rather affected. Mr. Beckwith is rapidly 
breaking away from the mannerisms of his 
masters, and doing better and better work 
every year. 

Alfred Bierstadt has one picture in the ex- 
uibition. Even Mr. Bierstadt’s wildest and 
most injudicious admirers are not likely to 
approve of this work. He calls it ‘‘ The Shore 
of the Turquoise Sea.” It is an impossible 
wave dashing onto an artificial shore. The 
color somehow recalls the grottoes of sea- 
nymphs in the Christmas pantomimes. Scenic 
in effect and having no particular meaning. 
Mr. Bilerstadt is usually very clever in the 
choice of subjects, and his compositions are 
generally faultlessly balanced; but his repre- 
sentation in this exhibition has not even these 
good qualities. 

A. T. Bricher has two pictures: one, *‘ Day 
Dreams,” pretty bad; another, ‘‘The Last of 
the Flying Cloud,” pretty good. Mr. Bricher 
should confine himself to landscapes and calm 
marines. He never could paint figures, and 
he never can until he spends some years in 
studying how to drawthem. When he hada 
perfect success with his landscapes and ma- 
rines, it is a mystery why he should have 
turned to a branch of art that he does not un- 
derstand, and which we are inclined to think 
is beyond the scope of his powers, as at pres- 
ent developed. 

Wm. Gedney Bunce has two specimens of 
his conscientious work; excellent both. Strik- 
ing, without affectation. 

A. F. Bunner, whose abilities give him singu- 
lar success in painting Venetian scenes, is 
grandly represented in the exhibition. He 
paints the same subject as C. C. Coleman, and 
in all respects paints {t much more effectively. 

J. Wells Champney has an autumn land- 
scape anda group of figures, called ‘‘ Where 
Two Paths Meet.” There is a very pretty idea 
in the latter picture. A young man and maid- 
en, coming down the hill of life, find their 
paths meeting, in the sunshine, and from all 
appearances accept the situation and are hap- 
py ‘fever afterward.”’ There is always a story 
in Mr. Champney’s pictures, and he tells a 
story with his brash simply and well. Not too 
carelessly nor with too much of detail. 

Henry Farrer bas but two small pictures in 
the exhibition, and they are both so good that 
one wishes there had been more of them. 

Edwin Forbes, whose fame as an animal 
painter is already established, has a team of 
horses in a snow-storm, that is suggestive 
enough to give one a chill and make him pity 
the horses. He has also several landscapes, 
that will add to his reputation. 

G. Fuller, who for an idea has battled his 
way to success, hastwo headsin the exhibition. 
“The Quadroon,”’ dreamy, listless, with mixed 
blood, capable of fierce passion if aroused, the 
redness of full life showing through brown 
cheeks, is a picture that will some day be 
famous. The “ Portrait of a Boy” is oue of 
the best in the exhibition, with the one fault 
of its strong lights being candlelight, and not 
daylight. 
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B. Swain Gifford does not disappvuint bis ad- 
mirers. 

Winslow Homer has an unconventionai 
“Summer” ; the idea spoken in the vernacu- 
lar of New England; but expressive of all 
the flerce heat and bounteous nature of our 
climate. His Negro scenes show a careful 
study of the race and bluntly and forcibly 
tell their own stories. 

George Inness, Jr., has in color ‘‘ The 
Coming Storm,” the study for which was in 
the “Black and White’’ Exhibition and at- 
tracted no little attention. Mr. Inness knows 
how to put life into his animals. We wish he 
could have managed to have thrown the two 
magnificent horses into a stronger light. The 
impetuous haste and almost uncontrollable 
fright of the two horses, held in subjection 
by one stalwart rider, make a group that for 
movement and composition is almost beyond 
criticism. 

F. Juengling’s etchings and studies in black 
and white are among the chief attractions of 
the lower room. They touch a very high 
standard of technical excellence, besides show- 
ing much artistic feeling. 

W. H. Lippincott.—‘ Un Jour de Congé,” a 
group of jolly boys bathing. Admirable 
drawing in the figures. Sunny, cleverly man- 
aged as to positions of figures. ‘‘ Corner of 
Farmyard,” a faithful study, a picturesque 
bit of pastoral life, and a nicely-managed 
composition. ‘ Lolotte’’ is evidently a por- 
trait, and a very good onetoo. It is a happy- 
faced child, a very kissable little girl, who has 
not yet touched her teens, and who beams 
with innocence and the radiant goodness of 
childhood. 

Jervis McEntee sticks closely to his old 
line of subjects, and paints neither better nor 
worse than he did ten years ago. This is 
meant for praise, as be began by painting well 
and choosing his subjects happily. 

F. D, Millet paints very nearly as well as he 
writes. He sendsa fierce-looking Bashi Bazouk 
to the exhibition. Well drawn. Rich in 
color. Rather conventional in treatment. 
Nota pleasant subject, the drawn sword and 
hard face being very suggestive of throat- 
cutting. No. 282, ‘‘ The Mouth of the Seine,”’ 
is much better; but we have seen still better 
work from Mr. Millet’s brush than any that 
he has sent to this exhibition. 

William Page.—This great man, whose 
eccentricities in art have sometimes tried the 
patience of those who love him best, sends a 
group of pictures to the exhibition, which are 
of great interest. The largest of them is 
called *‘ The Flight into Egypt.” It is weird 
in color and dreamy as a dream. Joseph, 
with no clothes on to speak of, barring a 
Phrygian cap, leads a meek-looking ass, on 
which sits Mary, carrying the young child. 
The group is about to walk off of a precipice 
into a desert, or perhaps into space. But the 
night has its stars of guidance for the family, 
and Joseph goes on with the blind confidence 
of perfect faith. Very spiritual in treatment 
is the whole picture and as fanciful as any of 
Blake’s works. In eaying this, we remember 
that, while Blake’s generation called him a 
madman, this wiser generation pronounces 
him Heaven-endowed. We mortals are some- 
times strangely wrong in placing our wall of 
partition between madness and genius. The 
heads of two angels by Mr. Page are substan- 
tial babies, with wings to their shoulders; 
butif all angels should be like them, angel- 
hood and babyland are, as is so often sur- 
mised, but the one kingdom. Mr. Page sends 
also a hazy portrait of Grant, the late Pres- 
ident. It is a good likeness, with a more an- 
imated expression than Grant’s face usually 
wears. 

In conclgding this first article, cut off as 
sharply as editorial necessities require, let us 
fora moment glance atafew of the general 
features of the exhibition. Our Academy is 
called ‘‘ National,’’ but the representation is 
confined almost whelly to New York. Is it 
possible that we are not cordial enough in our 
invitations to other cities to induce them to 
bring their best art.to our annual feast? Is it 
possible that we make 60 many restrictions 
and put so many difficulties in the way of dis- 
tant artists that they cannot send their works? 
Whet answer? None, Only that the old 
clique is still represented, prodigally repre. 
sented, and that the best of names outside of 
the ten-mile radius are seldom seen in the 
catalogues. 

The present exhibition is just above the 
average of Academy exhibitions. There is a 
striking absence of nude figures. Not a sur- 
prising fact, when we remember that most of 
the academicians learned to paint before artists 
began to study the human figure very much. 
ee ewe ot atid conse 2 tang 
atlone ich exhibitions, On the whole, the 
exhibition is just one of those affairs that does 
not call up an emotion above that of calm in- 
difference, except in the exception of some 
scores of canvases, and these are so hedged 
in by mediocrity that a thrill of enthusiasm 
dies with its birth, strangled by its en- 


viroument. 
Nuw Yorg, Mareh Sist, 1890. 
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Biblical Research. 
A conrEsponpesT, J. A. Kaley, writes us 


from Jerusalem about the new-found statue 
of Gaza: 


“ There seems everywhere to bea great deal 
of confusion and uncertainty about the re- 
cently found statue of Gaza. We receive 
letters from America making inquiries about 
it; and even here in Jerusalem there are 
as many stories concerning it as there are 
story-tellers. One man says it is sitting ina 
chair; another calls it an immense affair; 
while a third is suspicious that the whole thing 
is a fabrication. And the opinions as to what 
it is are just as varied. Some think it must be 
a Baal ; others that it is a Jupiter; and others 
that it is Dagon. All is confusion. And the 
more one inquires into it the worse he becomes 
confounded. 

” “ A fews days ago I visited it, and will here 
give you the result of my observations: 

“Tt lies on the top of a little hill, about four 
miles south of Gaza. This hill is oval inshape, 
about seventy feet high and perhaps three 
hundred feet by two hundred across the top. 
All around this tell or hill is a great quantity 
of old broken pottery, pieces of glass, mosaic 
cubes, hewn stones, and all those indications 
that go to mark an ancient site. There, doubt- 
less, once stood a city here of considerable 
extent. The sand has blown over most of the 
site and now lies there toa considerable depth. 
Still in many places the ground lies bare, and 
reveals to us signs of what once was there. 
The hill, too, is covered, and the statue lay 
under a number of feet of sand. Some work- 
men who were in search of stones accidently 
came upon it. 

“It is of very beautiful white marble. I al- 
most fancied it might be Parian. But it is not 
a statue, at all,in the proper sense. It is a 
caryatid. The body is human; but the lower 
part is a square, tapering pedestal. Since it is 
a caryatid, there probably are a number 
more near by, and there very likely will be 
rich spoil for the man who goes in search of 
the others. I measured him, and found him 
to be 10} feet long from the top of the head to 
the end of the pedestal. But the lower part 
of the pedestal is broken off, so that originally 
he was considerably longer. From the top of 
the head to the center of the abdomen it 
measures 5 feet three inches, so that it repre- 
sents a man just about 13 feet high. 

‘It lies there on the top of the hill, with its 
face turned up, just as it probably fell, many 
centuries ago. As soon as I saw it, I recog- 
nized him asa Jupiter. To any one who has 
seen the noble bust of the Vatican, there can 
not be a moment’s doubt. The two look just 
alike. They have the same form and outline 
and the same quiet, majestic expression. I 
thought it a fine piece of workmanship, 
though I am no judge of such matters. It is 
a pity that it should be so much mutilated. 
The whiskers, eyebrows, and eyes are all 
badly chipped, while the nose is entirely 
gone. Still, with all the chipping, there is 
yet enough left to see a most beautiful, calm, 
and noble expression. The one arm is broken 
off just above the wrist, while the other is hid 
behind some drapery. The figure is entirely 
nude, except a heavy fold of drapery that is 
thrown across the left shoulder and lies, as 
usual, around the top of the pedestal.” 


..-- Among the peoples of Canaan mentioned 
in Gen. x, 17 arethe Arkites. They belonged to 
a city called Arka, or Archz, by the classical 
writers, which stood at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon. Macrobius states that the sun-god 
Adonis was worshiped by the Assyrians, and 
that his worship was transferred to the Pho- 
oicians, along with that of Venus Archais. In 
the latter title M. Lenormant proposes to see 
the Venus, or Ashtoreth, of the city of Archax. 
Macrobius goes on to say that the statue of 
this goddess, as it was erected on Mount 
Lebanon, had the head covered, the face 
being partly concealed by the left hand, 
wrapped ina cloak, while tears flowed from 
the eyes. These signs of grief were plainly 
intended to mark the mourning of the goddess 
for the death of Adonis, or Tammuz. (See 
Ezek. viii, 14.) 


---.Aceording to Prof. Ebers, two of the 
spices which the merchants to whom Joseph 
was sold were taking into Egypt are men- 
tioned on the Egyptian monuments. These 
are n’choth, translated ‘spicy’ in the A. V. 
and ésori, translated “‘balm,’’ which he identi- 
fies respectively with the nekpat and fara or 
zara, which the inscriptions of the chamber of 
the laboratory in the Temple of Edfu describe 
4s among the constituents of the incense called 
xvge, The first seems tobe the resin of the 
Astragalus tragacantha, still called naka’at by 
the Arabs. The third aromatic carried by the 
merchants, which is termed lédh, is the 
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Srience, 

Pror. Core remarks concerning the descrip- 
tion of Whitney’s discoveries of the remains 
of vertebrates from the Pliocene gravels re- 
ported in THe [NDEPENDENT last December, 
that Elotherium and Mastodon obscurus do not 
belong tothe Pliocene, but to the Miocene, 
and cannot have come from the localities 
given by Whitney. Cope has given full lists 
of the vertebrates found in the corresponding 
formation in Oregon, in the “‘ Bulletins” of the 
United States Geological Survey of the Terri- 
tories, from which it appears that the whole 
number is twenty-seven. Among them are 
Elephas primigenius, Equus occidentalis, F. major, 
Auchenia hesterna, A. magna, A. vitakeriana, 
Cervus fortis, Mylodon sodalis, Lutra near piscin- 
aria, all extinct, and the living beaver, dog, 
and two of Thomomys. Of the birds there are 
Podiceps occidentalis, P. near Californicus, Podt- 
lymbus podiceps, Graculus macropus, Anser hypsi- 
batus, A. Canadensis, A. albifrons gambeli, A. near 
nigricans, Cygnus paloregonus, Fulica Ameri- 
cana, three of them new and extinct species. 
Of fishes there are Catastanide and Cyprinidz 
of extinct species of Alburlnops and Anchy- 
bopsis. In the same layers, upon a bed of clay, 
exposed because the wind had blown away the 
volcanic sand and ashes above them were 
found numerous arrow and spear-heads of 
obsidian, many of them much weathered, in 
consequence of long exposure to the elements. 
This is in the basin of a lake, of which only a 
asmall part now remains. The same author 
has elaborately set forth in one of Hayden’s 
‘Bulletins’? a comparison of the American 
and European horizons of extinct vertebrata. 
These Equus beds of Oregon are found to be 
the same with the Astian or Upper Pliocene, 
and it seems to be an exact identification. In 
both continents beds are preglacial, and, there- 
fore, Cope’s discoveries are confirmatory of 
the views of Whitney a8 to the age of man 
upon the Pacific Coast—that he lived in the 
Tertiary period, before the advent of the Glacial 
period. . 


.... When insects are caught by plants, it is 
assumed, and with much apparent reason, that 
the act is, for some purpose, directly connect- 
ed with the plants’ own good. In some cases 
the plants seem to have special adaptations 
calculated to allure insects to destruction ; and 
Mr. Darwin has shown that some plants have 
digestive acids connected with leaf-glands, by 
which nitrogenous substances may be ab- 
sorbed. The area of these curious observa- 
tions is being continually widened,and now Le 
Horticole Belgique announces that the pineapple 
and many other bromeliaceous plants have 
been discovered to be ‘‘carnivorous.”” Many 
plants of this order are Epiphytes, attaching 
themselves to trees or rocks, and deriving 
most of their sustenance from the atmo- 
sphere, through their leaves. In a large num- 
ber of species the leaves clasp the stem tight- 
ly, and form small cups, which always have 
water in them, condensed from the dews or 
held from rain; and in tropical forests these 
little cups of water are said to be always filled 
with insects, which putrify in the liquid and 
thus aid in nourishing the plant. The Bel- 
gian paper is alluding to these discoveries 
from the practical standpoint, and recom- 
mends those who are cultivating this exten- 
sive and beautiful tribe of plants, either for 
the fruit, as the pineapple, or for the foliage 
or flowers, to take the hint from Nature. Under 
glass the plant is practically shut off from 
insect food; but the editor thinks a fair sub- 
stitute for meat soup may be offered by drop- 
ping a little carbonate of ammonia into the 
water in the leaf-cups. 


....-Among the more recent discoveries of 
science is the fact that it is not merely light, 
but the different kinds of light, that have par- 
ticular influences on vegetation. Dr. Schu- 
beler, the distinguished botanist of Chris- 
tiana, in Norway, has shown that the seed of 
wheat brought from the most extreme point 
that wheat will ripen produces plants which 
ripen their seed more quickly than more 
southern seed grown at the same place, and 
the plants from northern seed are richer in 
carbo-hydrates. The brightness of color, also, 
both in leaves and flowers, increases with the 
altitude, or the approach to the Pole, and this 
seems to result from the peculiar light of 
these regions. At Christiana the sun during 
the summer solstice remains below tbe horizon 
only about five hours. At Bodo, in Nordland, 
it does not fall at all below the horizon from 
the 2d of June till the 11th of July. At Ham- 


erfest it is above the horizon from the 15th of 
May to the 29th of July. So that in these parts 
of the world the plants have a sort of ‘“‘ morn- 
ing sun ’’ to grow under continuously for near- 
ly two months. This light seems 
more favorable to certain chemical elements 
in piente. The common caraway seed is found 
to be richer in the volatile oil which gives it 
the well-| aroma when grown at Christi- 
ana thanfurthersonth. On the other hand, 
the brighter 





Pevsonatitics, 


At Waxahachie, Tex., during the last 
term of the Ellis County District Court, a col- 
ored man was indicted for entering into a con- 
spiracy to murder. He was brought to trial, 
the evidence was strong, and, in spite of the 
good fight made in his defense by his attorney, 
he was convicted. A motion for a new trial 
was made, and the judge promptly overruled 
it. When the prisoners were brought in to be 
sentenced, this Negro was among them. When 
asked if he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be passed upon him, the Negro 
started off, slowly and deliberately reviewing 
the testimony, showing the inconsistencies of 
witnesses’ statements, and then, carried away 
with the idea of the wrong done him, he burst 
forth in a strain of eloquence seldom heard. 
When he sat down, the judge said: ‘Sam, I 
thought you guilty. I don’t believe so now, 
and will set aside the judgment overruling 
your motion for a new trial and give you 
another chance.”? So eloquently had the Ne- 
gro presented his case that the county attorney 
dismissed the case, and the prisoner walked 
¢ut of the court-room a free man. 





...-Professor Asa Gray sends us the follow- 
ing: 

**Dr. Duncombe, Dean of York, left $2,- 
500,000 to his heirs,’ notes THE INDEPENDENT. 
One single line like this may state the exact 
truth, and yet may give to most readers the 
suggestio falsi that this great sum of money 
was accumulated from official position in the 
Church. The reader would not know that the 
late Dean of York was the heir of a very large 
property when appointed to this office, and 
that he has expended in church-building and 
restoration, hospitality, and other liberality in 
good works many times the amount of his 
salary and endowments as dean.”’ 


...-Baroness Burdett-Coutts, having been 
applied to for a contribution toward paying 
the expenses of the candidature of Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone for Middlesex County, declines, 
onthe ground that the Liberals are at present 
in too disordered a condition to give England 
a government as strong as she needs at the 
present time. The Liberal party is not at one 
with itself. The campaign documents of Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone and the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, though not opposed to each other, are 
yet very dissimilar. The questions at issue 
are the foreign policy of the government and 
the relation of the Liberals to the Home 
Rulers. 


.... Professor Sreznevsky, of the University 
of 8t. Petersburg, who died recently, at the 
age of sixty-eight years, was born in 1812, 
educated at the University of Kharkof, and 
early devoted himself to Slavonic languages 
and the literary antiquities of Russia. He be- 
came in 1854 @ member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and in the 
following year professor of Slavonic languages. 


..--The well-known London Independent 
clergyman, Dr. Joseph Parker, isa candidate 
fora seat in Parliament as representative of 
the City of London. If elected, he will favor 
a gradual disestablishment of the Established 
Church, a revision of the land laws so as to 
secure a class of peasant proprietors, and the 
substitution of arbitration for war in the de- 
cision of international disputes. 


....Of the 577 British peers, 478 have seats 
in the House of Lords—434 by personal right 
and 44 by election, 16 by the peers of Scot- 
land, and 28 by the peers of Ireland; while 
the 143 peerages of which the holders are not 
legislators at present are distributed among 
the peeresses and peers of Scotland and Ire- 
land. 


....George Bancroft, Robert C. Winthrop, 
Charles Francis Adams, James Russell Lowell, 
Benjamin R. Curtis, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Edward Everett were members while in 
college of the Harvard Hasty Pudding Club, 
which was organized in 1707 and intends to 
build a club house. 


----Théophile Gautier being asked ff he 
did not find certain verses of Victor Hugo’s 
poor, “‘ Monsieur,’ said the poet, ‘if I had 
such bad taste as to find any verse by Victor 
Hugo poor, I should not dare confess the fact 
even to myself, quite alone, in a cellar, and 
without a candle.” 


..-.-Mr. Matthew Arnold is fifty-seven years 
old. He lives most of the time in London, 
has been married for many years, and has 
several grown-up children. 


....The Emperor William of Germany was 


‘83 years old on the 22d of March last. The 


Princess Louise has just celebrated the 334 
anniversary of her birthday. 


..--Prof. Proctor describes Miss Mitchell’s 
astronomical work at Vassar College as fine 
and thorough. 
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BAPTIST. 
BARROWS, J. H., South Boston, accepts call 


to Marlboro’, Mass. 
—,* J., accepts call to Pine Plains, 


CURTIS, E., Greenville, Mich., resigns. 

ELLIS, Frank, D.D., Denver, Col., called to 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

FREE, ALFRED, becomes stated supply at 
Toms River, N. J 

FREDERICK, Giizert H., accepts call to 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 

FROST, C. L., South Windham, Vt., resigns. 

FOWLER, H., closes his pastorate at Wilming- 
ton, Vt. 

FULLER, O. P., Plaistow, N. Y., resigns. 

HAMBLEN, I. 8., Winchendon, accepts call to 
Holden, Mass. 

HEWITT, C. E., D.D., called to Peoria, Ill. 

MURCH, James B., ord. at Seneca, Mich. 

OBER, GeorGE, ord. at Seabrook, N. H. 

POWELL, V., Ludington, Mich., resigns. 

SPAFFORD, R. E., closes his pastorate at 
Mason, Mich. 

SPINNEY, Wii A., ord. at North Scitu- 
ate, Mass. 

WOODBURY, 8., Bluehill, Me., resigns. 

WOODWARD, 8. 8., New Egypt, N. J., 
accepts call to East ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


BELT, 8. D., accepts call to St. Charles, Ill. 

BURR, E. F., Lyme, Conn., resigns. 

BURR, A. H., Franklin, N. H., called to West 
ch., Andover, Mass. 

BURTON, H. N., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts 
call to Sycamore, III. 

BYINGTON, E. H., Andover, Mass., called to 
Pitteford, Vt. 

BOYNTON, George M., inst. at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

CHANDLER, Aveustus, died recently, at 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

DIKE, 8. W., who has supplied one year at 
Royalton, Vt., called to the pastorate. 

DUNGAN, G. W., ord. at Fontanelle, Iowa. 

DUREN, Cuarvzs, closed his labors at Gran- 
by, Vt. 

EASTON, CHatmers, accepts call to Lewis- 
Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELDREDGE, H. W., East Weymouth, Mass., 
accepts call to South Deerfield, Mass. 
GREENE, Samus, accepts call to Pleasant 
Bay, Wash. Ter. 

KELSEY, Lysanpek, supplies at Ransom and 
Prattsville, Mich., one year. 

LANE, J. P., Bristol, R. £., withdraws his 
resignation. 

McCUNE, W. C., Eureka, Kan., resigns. 

MERRILL, J. A., Auburndale, Mass., supplies 
Dummerston, Vt., one year. 

MILLS, C. P., Andover, accepts call to North 
ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

PIERCE, G. J., Thorndike, Mass., accepts 
call to Warner, N. H 

ROBBINS, H. H., Postville, Iowa, resigns. 

ROBIE, T. 8., supplies at South Plymouth, 
Mass., one year. 

TAINTOR, Cuarues H., South Weare, invited 
to Hookset, N. H., one year. 

TAINTOR, J. F., Milwaukee, Wis., accepta 
call to De Witt, Iowa. 

TAYLOR, Granam, Hopewell, N. Y., accepts 
call to Fourth ch., Hartford, Conn. 

WALKER, W. E., inst. at Vermillion, Dakota. 

WHITCOMB, 8. A., Berkshire, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIS, J. V., Neosho Falls, Kan., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

BAUERMEISTER, W. G. C., inst. at Man- 
chester, Ind. 

DIMM, J. R., accepts call to. Pikeland, Penn. 

DUNBAR, W. H., Easton, accepts call to Leb- 
anon, Penn. 

HEILMAN, P. A., Muney, accepts call to 
Lock Haven, Penn. 
MILLER, Gzorce W., removes from Cham- 
bersburg, Penn., to Wilmington, Del. 
TURNER, J. N., Burkittsville, Md., accepts 
principalship of Lutherville Female Semi- 
nary. 

WOLF. M., Lancaster, removes to Witmer, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ARMSTRONG, C.8., D.D., Alton, Il , resigns, 
to become synodical missionary in South 
Tilinois. 

BELL, _ H., Arcade, accepts call to Nunda, 
mE 


CONDICT, Water, Port Byron, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Red Wing, Minn. 

LOMBARD, CHARLES M., ord, at Lyons, Iowa. 

PATTON, W. D., Harrisville, Peun., accepts 
call to Carrollton, Mo. 

SIMPSON, J. A. E., accepts call to Clark, O. 

TARBETT, W11214M L., Virden, accepts call 
to Carrollton, Ill. 

WESTWOOD, Henry C., D.D., inst. at Den- 
ver, Col. 

MISCEI LANEOUS, 

GURLEY, L. B., D.D., Central Ohio Methodist 
Conf., died at Delaware, O., aged 76. 

KENT, James Sypney, Protestant Episcopal, 
removes to Cleveland, O. 

KLUGE, Cares F., Moravian, died recently 
at Nazareth, Penn., aged 78. 

MARSH, Epwarp G., Central New York 
— Conf., died at Tyre, N. Y., aged 


YLOR Grauam, Reformed, accepts call te 
” Fourth Congregational ‘eh., Hartford, 





Missions, School and College. Pebbles. Literature, 





ANOTHER re-enforcement for the important 
independent mission entering Central Africa 
by way of the Livingstone or Congo River 
has been sent out from London. The Living- 
stone Inland Mission was founded in the year 
1877 and is undenominational. There are al- 
ready nine Europeans on its staff at Stanley 
Pool, on the Livingstone, 300 miles from the 
Coast, and five more have just sailed. All the 
missionaries connected with the mission have 
been trained in East London Mission Insti- 
tute, which is under the direction of Mr. H. 
Grattan Guinness, who also bears an important 
relation to the mission. The new mission- 
aries include an architect, engineer, and sur- 
veyor, Mr. Adam MacColl, who is the leader 


of the party, a carpenter end joiner, a 
printer, and a blacksmith. The party 
will touch at Teneriffe and take donkeys 


for the journey up the River, and employ Kru- 
men as carriers. The expenses of the journey 
art estimated at about $7,000. Provisions 
enough for twelve mouths will be taken, so 
that, if the natives should refuse to furnish 
anything, the party would not suffer. The 
directors of the London Missionary Society 
have formally approved the plans of the mis- 
slonaries at Ujiji, which embrace the establish- 
ment of a station at Urambo, Mirambo’s cap- 
ital, by Dr. Southon; a settlement on the 
western shore of Lake Tanganyika, at Uguha; 
and the formation of a central station at some 
suitable place on the eastern shore. Last 
October the Rev. W. Griffith and Messrs. 
Hutley and Hore made a trip to the western 
shore in the new vessel, ‘‘Calabash.’’ They 
explored the country in the neighborhood of 
Cape Mtowa, with the purpose of selecting a 
site for astation. Messengers came to them 
from the Chief of Ruanda, telling them to 
choose a place where they liked. The message 
was: “If you wantto live at Mtowa, good. 
If you want to live at Ruanda, good 

If you want to go over there—a populous dis- 
trict north of Mtowa—go.”’ The natives of 
the villages on the north coast of Mtowa, 
many of whom had never seen white men be- 
fore, received the missionaries kindly. The 
country between Mtowa and Ruanda is de, 
scribed as beautiful. The rounded hilltops, 
the numerous clear mountain-streams, abound- 
ing in tropical wealth, and the trees, with rich 
foliage, ‘‘make up a scenery which is seldom 
equaled in any land or clime.”” The missiona- 
ries chose Mtawa for the new station, and em- 
ployed natives, who were very willing to work, 
to help them erect a temporary house. The 
missionaries propose to call the Mission Piy- 
mouth Rock. While Mr. Griffith and his 
party were on the western shore, Dr. Sonthon 
was in Urambo, Mirambo’s kingdom, erect- 
ing a houge for the proposed station. Miram- 
bo has been on very friendly terms with Dr. 
Southon, supplying him with food aud mate- 
rials for the house, and making use of the 
Doctor’s medical and mechanical skill in re- 
turn. The King watches the work going on 
with great interest and appears to be 
very intelligent. Dr. Southon observed 
the Sabbath very strictly, as he had done at the 
Lake, always putting on clean, white clothes ; 
and he was delighted to see Mirambo appear 
Sunday morning in a new suit of clothes, 
which he laid away the next day. The Wang- 
wana at the Lake had copied Dr. Southon in 
this respect, and others of the same tribe, at 
other places, seeing the good effect this ob- 
servance had on their fellows fell into the 
same habit of putting on a different dress and 

refraining from work on the Sabbath. Mr. 
Hore regards the outlook of the station at 
Ujiji as very hopeful. Many difficulties have 


been overcome. The Wajiji chiefs are very 
friendly and the Arabs are less hostile. 


....The Australasian Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, to whose care has been remitted the 
English Wesleyan South Sea Missions, reports 
an income the past year of $76,100, of which 
€6,780 came from the Friendly Islands, $2,570 
from Samoa, $15,000 from Fiji, $2,700 from 
Ratumah, $30 from New Britain (where some 
of the teachers were eaten by cannibals two 
years ago), and most of the balance from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The Society, besides 
missions in these islands, has a Chinese mis- 
sion in Australia. It has 19 central stations, 
1,027 churches and 834 preaching places, 19 
missionaries, 72 native ministers and assistant 
missionaries, 47 catechists, 6,400 teachers, 
2,752 local preachers, 32,723 members, of 
whom only 389 are English, and 6,018 proba- 
tioners. The Sunday-school scholars number 
46,705 and the day-school echolars 43,890. 
‘There are 125,000 attendants on public wor- 
ship. The report states that the outlook of 
the mission in New Britain is very hopeful. 
The seven young men whose baptism has 
been announced have proved faithful and 
useful, and several other persons are candi- 
dates for baptism. The native teachers from 
Fiji have remained at their posts, under the 
trying circumstance of severe sickness, with 
touching devotion, refusing, when offered by 
some of their Fiji friends*a free p to 
their homes, to avail themselves of it without 
permission of the missionary in » who 
was absent. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Sydney Morning Herald says: 

One of the students read, some days ago, 
the paper Novoye Vremia in the library of the 
University, making his commentaries upon the 
article, to which were also listening some ten 
other students. During the perusal of that 
paper a sub-inspector entered the library, and 
bade the students to leave off reading, telling 
them that the place is not at for indulging in 
all sorts of nonsense, such as their comment- 
aries on newspaper articles. The students in- 
sisted upon going on with their reading; the 
repeated orders of the sub-inspector were 
heeded by noone. He lost all patience, went 
to denounce the offenders, the police were 
called in, and three of the students arrested. 
Some three or four days later the friends of 
the arrested asked another sub-inspector why 
were the latter detained solong and prevented 
from assisting at the lectures in the Univers- 
ity. The sub-inspector had the inadvertence 
to reply that at present nobody can be sure of 
anything; that he may be himself arrested on 
the spot, and prevented for an indefinite time 
from resuming his duties. The very next 
evening after the sub-inspector had spoken 
thus in the University he was carried away 
from his lodgings in a closed carriage, brought 
before the Third Section, examined as to his 
convictions, and was subsequently ordered to 
resign his post at the University and leave the 
capital altogether. The students are now bent 
upon organizing a subscription in favor of the 
poor sub-inspector, who had nothing left to 
him when dismissed in such a manner from 
his service ; but it is very much to be doubted 
whether the students are to be allowed to 
carry their intentions in that respect, as anv 
subscription for the relief of the dismissed 
gentleman may be judged to be nothing more 
thana public demonstration of the stndents, 
in order to annoy the local authorities.”’ 


.... The Neue Freie Presse makes the follow- 
ing comparison of schools and schoo! attend- 
ance in different European countries: Ger- 
many, with a population of 42,000,000. has 
60,000 schools and an attendance of 6,000,000 
pupils ; Great Britain and Ireland, with a pop- 
ulation of 34,000,000, has 58,000 schools and 
8,000,000 pupils: Austria-Hungary, with a 
population of 37,000,000, has 30,000 schools 
and 3,000,000 pupils; France, with a popula- 
tion of 87,000,000, has 71,000 schools and 4,700,- 
000 pupils ; Spain, with a populatfon of 17,000,- 
000. has 20,000 schools and 1,600,000 pupils; 
Italy, with a population of 28,000,000, has 
47,000 schools and 1,900,000 pupils; and Rus- 
sia, with a population of 74,000,000, bas 32,000 
schools and 1,100,000 pupils. 

...The first of M. Ferry’s Education Bills— 
that for the reorganization of the Superior 
Council of Education—having passed both 
Chambers, was promulgated on Saturday in 
the official journal, and now only awaits the 
administrative action of the minister, in nom- 
inating the members of the Councils to be put 
into execution. It is a measure of great im- 
portance, for it, in fact, delivers up once more 
the whole system of public instruction into 
the hands of the University of France, except 
so far as counteracted by the infifience of such 
free schools and free universities as can be 
established and maintained by private exer- 
tion without any assistance from the state. 


....-The Catalogue of the Presbyterian 
Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City for the present session shows six pro- 
fessors, and an instructor, three lectureships, 
and 144 students—namely, 2 fellows, 12 grad- 
uates, 38 seniors, 42 middles, and 50 juniors, 
who represent 6 theological seminaries, 42 
colleges, and 21 states. By the recent munifi- 
cence of the late Mr. James Brown, of this 
city, in addition to the amount before given 
by himself and his brother, the late Mr. John 
A. Brown, of Philadelphia, forthe endowment 
of the professorship of sacred rhetoric, the 
sum of $300,000 has been given for the full 
endowment of all the professorships. 

....The gift of $50,000 to the University of 
Rochester by Mr. John H. Deane, of this city, 
to be kept as a permanent fund, the income to 
be devoted to the education of the sons of 
Baptist ministers, was conditioned on the rais- 
ing of $100,000 as addition to the permanent 
endowment of the University. This latter 
sum has now been very nearly raised. 


.+eeThe report of the New York State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shows that 
there were during the past year 1,628,727 chil- 
dren in the state between the ages of five and 
twenty-one. The number enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools was 1,080,041 and the average daily 
attendance was 570,382, 

....The health of the veteran professors, 
Halsey and Elliott, of the Chicago Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, is reported to be 
so bad that they are thinking of retiring from 
their positions. The former has the chair of 
pastoral theology, the latter that of biblical 
literature. 

....The Supreme Court of California has 
decided that women cannot be excluded from 
the law department of the State University. 

....The University of Nebraska has 259 stu- 


dents, a large proportion of the number being 
women. 





Lar sermons: Easter eggs. 

-++» Whitewashers : good laundresses. 
----A current event: the Gulf Stream. 
.»--Do thieves work on abstract principles? 
.-.- Sometimes a pious person is a little tart. 


-e+eA household with a baby is founded on 
8 rock. . 


----Domestics belong to the hire class of 
society. 


....The jewel for a frilled shirt-bosom is a 
diamond in the ruff. 


....Our grandmothers were brought up by 
the you-knit rule. 


..--Gloves last the longest with the lady 
who has a diamond ring. 


....Surely U and I ought to know the differ- 
ence between “ collision” and “ collusion.”’ 


....The game of Smith was saved, as Pren- 
tice Mulford says, by Pocahontas trumping her 
father’s club with a soft heart. 


....-Meat me by moonlight alone was the 
remark of the tramp when he knocked at the 
kitchen-door on a very bright night. 


....A familiar instance of color-blindness is 
that of a man taking a brown silk umbrella 
and leaving a green gingham in its place. 


.... The woman who is exceedingly sweet to 
one’s face and is very bitter behind one’s back 
may be said to bear false sweetness against 


* her neighbor. 


.... Voltaire’s definition of a physician: ‘“‘An 
unfortunate gentleman expected everyday to 
to perform a miracle—namely, to reconcile 
health with intemperance.” 


.-.-Birds are generally considered highly 
moral creatures; in fact, Poé’s raven enjoys 
the unpleasant reputation of being the only 
feathered biped which ever went on a bust. 


.... The little daughter of a leading physi- 
cian in a certain country town presented the 
following as her first school essay: ‘‘ There 
was a little girl, and she was very sick. They 
sent for my papa, and she died very quick.” 


....-Old Mrs, Skittleworth don’t know why 
people wil] make counterfeit money. She says 
she ‘‘tried to pass a bad half-dollar a dozen 
times the other day; but nobody would have 
it,” and she thinks it a waste of time to make 
such stuff. 

...“* We men of the Bourse,”’ he said to his 
friend, ‘‘ are much calumniated. I have, now, 
been at the Bourse for more than ten years, 
and I never knew but two rascals who amount- 
ed to anything.”’ ‘‘ And who is the other?” 
asked the friend. 


...“fOh! come on. Let’s have some fun! ’ 
says ragged urchin to little knee-breeches. 
“*Can’t. Mother won’t let me.” “ ’Spose she 
won’t? Ask your dad.”’ “It’s no use to bolt. 
They run me by the unit rule, and I catch the 
ferrule if I try to vote against instructions.” 


....Love laughs at locksmiths.— Mistress: 
‘Cook, it’s very strange; but I always fancy I 
can hear subdued conversation in the kitchen 
on Susan’s night out.” Cook: “Oh! dear 
me, mem, beggin your parding, mem; which 
it’s me a-readin the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ to 
myself aloud, mem.” 

.... WaT THE Man wHo SiiPrep Down Sar. 

Come not, now I am down, 

And say you're sorry; have I hurt me 
much. 

Your sidewalk’s worst of all the town. 

Don’t dare pollute me with your hated 
touch! 
Let others pity me; but you, say I, 
Dry up! yes, dry! 


Man, if you had not seen or known this ice, 
1 might forgive you. Now—my bones! 
Hereafter scatter ashes. ’Tis not nice 
To sit on these hard stones. 
Get ashes! sawdust! Leave me where I 
He. 
Dry up! say I. 


...-An extraordinarily clever improvisatore 
is now displaying his facility in rbyming, at 
Berlin. He produces without preparation 
elegantly measured and flowing lines upon the 
most unlikely subjects, and has not yet been 
nonplussed. These are some of the subjects 
proposed to him on a recent evening: ‘‘ The 
reflections of a Jobster while boiling,” “ Dia- 
logue between the strings of a Straduarius 
violin upon preceiving a child’stoy fiddle,” 
** Monologue by the father of seven unmarried 
grown-up daughters,” “ Philosophical consid- 

of a house-fly perambulating the bald 


head an eminent statesman,’ etc. All 


these humorous drafts upon his imagination 
were immediately honored by prompt pay- 
ment in polished verse; 
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Phe prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivaleht to ther pub 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


MODERN MUSIC.* 


Hector Brrw1z, whose life is sketched 
in the book named below, lived through 
and took part in the development of the 
musical style which is the peculiarity of 
his generation. Mr. Apthorp has given us 
a vivid picture of the man, chiefly in his 
own words, for Berlioz was a facile writer, 
and his ‘‘ Autobiography” is one of the 
successful attempts by a man to write me- 
moirs of himself. Born in 1808, in a small 
town in France, not far from Lyons, his 
eager and passionate life reached up to 
1869, though its last years were passed in 
sorrowful quiet. He was destined by his 
father, a physician, to study medicine, and 
went up to Paris for that purpose in 1822, 
But his tastes led him further away every 
day from chemistry and the dissecting- 
room. He had early shown a passion for 
music, and apparently, without encourage- 
ment at home, had acquired some pro- 
ficiency on the flageolet, the flute, and the 
guitar. His contact with music in Paris 
decided his vocation. He turned his back 
on medical lecture-rooms, became a pupil 
of Lesueur, essayed an opera, wrote a mass, 
and failed. His father was disgusted at 
his change of profession. His mother, 
shocked at his joining the Satanic 
company of artists, gave him her final 
curse and flung him off forever; and he 
went sorrowfully back to Paris, to work 
out his destiny. Here he struggled on 
with some success til] 1830, when he went 
to Rome, and caught the fever of enthusi- 
asm for Gluck, Weber, and Beethoven. 
Saon after this he was roused to a violent 
admiration of Shakespeare by hearing 
‘‘ Hamlet” and “* Romeo and Juliet” given 
by an English company at the Odéon. It 
was in these plays that he first saw the En- 
glish actress, Miss Smithson, who, five 
years afterward, became his wife. It is 
pleasant to find that, in the midst of his 
struggles and anxieties, he had one constant 
and generous friend. Paganini in 1830 
wrote him this timely note: 

‘* My Dear Friend: Now that Beethoven is 
dead, Berlioz is the only man to bring him to 
life again. And I, who have listened to your 
divine compositions, worthy of a genius like 
yourself, think it my duty to beg you to ac- 
cept, as a mark of my homage, twenty thou- 
sand francs, which will be paid you by M. le 
Baron Rothschild, on presentation of the in_ 
closed. 

“ Believe me ever your most loving friend, 

‘*NIcoLo Paganini.” 

It was in 1840 that Berlioz wrote his great 
** Symphonie funébre et triomphal,” which 
was performed on the Place de la Bastille, 
at the inaugural ceremonies of the Column 
of July, to which were transferred the re- 
mains of the victims of the Revolution of 
July This year he made his first anda 
very successful concert-tour through Ger- 
many, which he graphically reproduces in 
his letters. In 1846 his dramatic legend 
*«* La Damnation de Faust” was brought out, 
at the Opéra Comique, and the same 
year made a second successful tour 
through Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Silesia. In 1854 his wife died. Their re- 
lations for some years had not been pleas- 
ant. Her temper had, perhaps, been soured 
by her enforced retirement from the stage, 
in consequence of the breaking of her leg. 
She was jealous, and not without cause, 
He was worried, and at last a friendly separ- 
ation took place. He seems to have re- 
tained his lovefor her and bitterly mourned 
her loss. A second marriage proved to be 
unhappy; but he says little of it. His 
musical activity continued up to 1863 or 
1964. He had made a reputation, in spite 
of a host of bitter enemies; but his last 
years were sad. His great opera, “Les Troyens 


| @ Carthage,” failed; his enemies were active. 


He was a martyr to acute neuralgia and a 
deep melancholy settled upod him. Ourious. 
ly this gloomy period was marked 
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a young girl more than thirty years before. 
She was six years older than he. After 
parting from her in 1822, he did not 
see her till 1864, when he found her 
living in Lyons. She had been long 
married, and is described as a woman 
of large sympathies and a warm heart. 
It is pleasant to learn that Berlioz’s last 
years were refined and soothed by her 
gentle and dignified friendship. ‘‘If they 
had but met earlier in life,” says Mr. 
Apthorp, ‘‘ how different might the story 
of both have been.” But Berlioz had done 
his work. The sudden death of his beloved 
son, Louis, gave him a shock from which he 
never recovered. Distinguished honors 
paid him in Russia and France could not 
rouse him from his dejection. His lethargy 
increased month by month, ‘‘and he 
breathed his la;t on the 8th of March, 1869, 
quietly and without pain, in Paris, in the 
presence of his friend, Ernest Reyer, the 
composer, and an old servant who had 
lovingly tended him during his long last 
illness.” 

Berlioz came on the stage just at the 
time when the music of the great German 
composers and the poetry of the English 
and Gérman masters of the Romantic 
School was becoming known in France. 
In Italy, the birthplace of the opera and 
the mass, music had pursued its own course 
of development, néver departing far from 
its line of sensuous grace and mere emo- 
tion, which had just found its highest ex- 
pression in Rossini; France had not grown 
fully out of the formality of itsseventeenth- 
century models; England had never pro- 
duced anything but madrigals and unpre- 
tending church anthems; but Germany had 
entered on a new course of musical de- 
velopment. Gluck first broke loose from the 
trammels of the Italian opera, and in his 
** Armida” and ‘‘ Orpheus” attempted the 
expression of intellectual, idealized feeling; 
and after him Mozart reached tlie perfec- 
tion of form, without abandoning the posi- 
tion that his predecessor had gained. In 
Beetlioven tha union of beauty and 
majesty of form and intensity and loftiness 
of feeling was completed. Succeeding 
masters, as Berlioz and Wagner, have been 
happy to interpret Beethoven. Long 
before this, however, Bach and Haendel 
had created a new religious music, 
which was constantly influencing the 
musical thought and style of their success- 
ors, even when advance had been made on 
their harmony and their melodies had be- 
come somewhat stiff and monotonous. 
German music had begun in the first part 
of the present century to assert itself as a 
power in Europe. England, conscious of 
its own lack of material, welcomed the 
stranger, and Paris, the musical center of 
the world, had Rossini, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn together as leaders of its 
artistic thought. 


It is no small merit in Berlioz that he saw 
the greatness of the German masters, be- 
came their pupil, and imbibed their spirit. 
His violent, volcanic personality reflected in 
his music as well as in his conduct, made 
him enemies and embittered his life. But, 
whatever his faults as a composer, and 
whatever verdict may finally be pronounced 
on his works, it must be allowed that to 
him France was indebted in no small de- 
gree for the naturalization of Beethoven in 
her midst. Berlioz was by nature a Roman- 
ticist, and he threw himself eagerly and 
passionately into the struggle, along with 
Shakespeare and Goethe and the German 
composers, on the side of the modern full- 
ness and richness and intellectual intensity 
of the Romantic School, against the some- 
what jejune sensuous grace of the Italian 
and the cold propriety of the Classic. 
There is no composer who has shown such 
sympathy with Goethe as he. It is note- 
worthy aleo that he speaks with cordial 
sympathy of young Richard Wagner, 
whose five-act opera, ‘‘ Rienzi,” he saw in 
Dresden, whither the Composer had re- 
turned, after his fruitless sojourn in Paris. 


Wagner is, in fact, in a sort, a successor to 
Berlioz. 


Mr. Apthorp has done the public a serv- 
ice in compiling this volume, and especially 
in his selection of Berlioz’s letters, which 
are fuller of wit, humor, passion, and in- 
struction than those of any modern, except 
Heinrich Heine. They photograph for us 
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the musical life of Europe a quarter of a 
century ago, introducing us familiarly to 
the great musical names of the day, bring- 
ing us face to face with the reigning artistic 
ideas, and enabling us to compare our own 
time with that. More, they give us the 
picture of the man’s really true and noble 
nature and brilliant genius, neither the one 
nor the other being, indeed, without blot; 
but presenting, nevertheless, a man capable 
of appreciating and conceiving noble 
things and suffering for what he held to 
be true and right. 


$e 


....-Messrs. J. Fitzgerald & Co., New York, 
bring out their cheap edition of Prof. Huxley’s 
Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, a work 
whose anatomical and other facts, whatever 
may be thought of the author’s deductions 
from them, are of great interest and import- 
ance. Messrs. Fitzgerald are entitled to credit 
for their cheap ‘‘Humboldt Library,”’ of 
which this is one volume, and we heartily 
commend their publications to our readers, in 
the interests of cheap scientific literature. 
We have received a copy of the Plaintiff’s 
Brief on motion for Injunction, in the case, 
before the N. Y. Supreme Court, of George H. 
Putnam and others against Walter F. Pollard 
and others, of which the object is to restrain 
Messrs.- Pollard & Moss, of this city, from 
selling their ‘‘ Kaaterski)l Edition’ of Wash- 
ington Irving’s works. Messrs. Alexander 
and Green are the plaintiffs’ attorneys, with 
Mr. William C. Gulliver of counsel. The 
plaintiffe claim that the use of the title 
“Irving’s Works” by the defendants is an 
imposition on the public, since their edition 
does not give these works in their complete 
and finished form; and they further claim that 
they alone, the plaintiffs, have the right to sell 
them. The points involved are, what right an 
author has in his manuscripts or published 
works at common law, and what principles 
should underlie statutory regulations on the 
subject. The further discussion and the de- 
cision of the question will be looked for with 
great interest. The recent discussion on 
the public school question between the Rev. 
Messrs, J. P. Bland and J. O’Brien, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is printed in pamphlet form, 
under the title Roman Catholicism and Amer- 
icanism. One affirms and the other denies the 
incompatibility between Romanism and free 
institutions. The truth appears to be that, 
while the essential principle of Romanism, the 
infallibility of the Church, carries with it 
logically the complete intellectual and social 
subjection of men, yet practically this princi- 
ple is so modified in modern times, and 
especially in this country, by the general com- 
mon sense that it eeases to be harmful. 
From the Messrs. Appleton we have in pam- 
phlet form the Addresses at the De Lesseps Lan- 
quet, Given at Delmonico’s, March 1st, 1880, an 
affair of more than ephemeral importance. 
Christianity and Science is the title of the 
address delivered by Rev. John P. Gulliver at 
his inauguration as Stone professor of the 
relations of Uhbristianity to the secular 
sciences in Andover Theological Seminary, 
June 25th, 1879, to which is added a Memorial 
of the Founder and the Statutes of the Found- 
ation. The address considers Christigity 
first as a life and then as a science in its rela- 
dion to other sciences, and points out the 
present need for the new chair. We under- 
stand from the address Prof. Gulliver’s view to 
be that Christian thought is to go its own 
way in the sphere of pure religion, and secular 
science is to goits way, both being true, and 
their mutual modifications only such as are 
rendered necessary by the limited character of 
human intellect. We heartily wish the new 
chair a useful and brilliant career. The ad- 
dress is published by the trustees and printed 
by Warren F. Draper, Andover. We are 
gladalso to receive an Introductory Essay to 
‘* Wood’s Bible Animals,”’ by Prof. Gulliver, 
printed by the publishers of that book. He 
points out the relation of the study of animals 
to the theory of evolution, to theism and ma- 
terialism, to the difficulties of theism and its 
use to the metaphysician, to the “ philosophy 
of physics,” to the art of education, and to 
the study of the Bible. We welcome this first 
fruit of Prof. Gulliver’s labors in his new chair 
and commend it to Bible students. 

















.-.-In the Nineteenth Century for March, Sir 
R. 8. Robinson has an instructive statistical 
article on England’s naval resources, in which 
he concludes that, though as a naval power a 
Colossus, she is yet found to have feet of 
clay. Justin McCarthy advocates Irish home. 
rulein accordance with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment plan stated some time ago by Mr. 
Jenkins. England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
he thinks, should have each its own local 
parliament, as Canada and Australia have; 
and the Imperial Parliament, composed of 
representatives from all these countries, 
should consider only questions of general 


a 


concern. It would then, as it has not now, 

have time for them. James Payn, the well- 

known novelist, has a clever and humorous 

article on “ Sham Admiration in Literature,” 

in which he contends for freedom not to 

admire Miss Austen and Gil Blas, and to like 

William Morris’s “Earthly Paradise” as well 

as Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Viscount Mel- 

gund, who has had experience, defends the 

recent restrictive policy of the English War 

Department toward newspaper correspondents 

in the field. Henry Fawcett, M. P., writes of 

the points tobe had in mind in the next 

Reform Bill—among others, the necessity of 

diminishing the costlinees of elections. Dr. 

Charles Mackey has a careful, discrim- 

inating, and sympathetic comparison be- 

tween Burns and Béranger. [mn a short 

article on ‘The Proper Use of the City 

Churches,” of which a wholesale demolition 

is going on, C. K. Paul insists that, 

for esthetic reasons and for the religious 

needs of the population, they ought to be pre- | 
served, and suggests that, if the Church of 

England cannot use them, they may be turned 

over to Cardinal Manning, or Mr. Spurgeon, 

or Mr. Baldwin Brown. The Knight of Kerry 

has a rejoinder to the Home Ruler, Mr. Power, 

on the Irish land question. In an essay on 

“God and Nature,’ the Bishop of Carlisle 

makés the excellent distinction that physical 

science is “‘atheous,’’ has nothing to do with 

God; but not “atheistic,” not hostile to the 

idea-of God, He agrees with Haeckel’s remark 

that ‘‘where faith commences science ends’’; 
but holds to the necessity of conceiving of a 
being who is the ground of all the moral 

phenomena of the world. The Earl of Redes- 
dale defends, against Monsignor Capel, his 
former statement of “‘ reasons for doubt in the 
Church of Rome.” The article on ‘Recent 
Science” has been supervised by Professor 
Huxley. Mr. Gladstone has a review of O. 

K.’s recent book on “‘ Russia and England,”’ in 
which she defends her country’s foreign policy, 
and claims that it has co-operated with En- 
gland in the maintenance of national rights in 
Europe. Though he dissents from some of 
her positions, he gives her cordial praise for 
literary ability and political breadth and in- 
sight, in spite of her Tory inclinations. 


....-The anonymous work, Theological Hvo- 
lution, published by Messrs. Shea & Jenner, 
New York, is worthy of careful reading. Its 
spirit is indicated by its closing sentence: 
‘The Bible, the Church, the sacraments, the 
creeds and catechisms of every name are to be 
judged by their fitness to make men good, to 
bring men into living communion with God, 
into Christian fellowship with one another, 
and into harmony with the spiritual laws of 
the universe.”’ Thetone of the book is devout 
and candid. The author holds to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, but not to the Trinity; 
favors the moral influence view of the Atone- 
ment; and thinks the New Testament sug- 
gests diocesan episcopacy. Dr. McDuff’s 
Memories of Patmos, published by the Carters, 
has the author’s well-known excellencies and 
defects. The reader will find it full of sweet de- 
votional thought. The typographical get-up of 
the book is charming. Emma E. Brown has 
done the public a service in extracting certain 
Cheerful Words from the writings of George 
McDonald, than whom there is no more true 
and stirring author of ourtimes, The selec- 
tions are good, and the book will make an ex- 
cellent every-day book or collection of daily 
readings. It is one of the “Spare-Minute 
Series,” published by D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, of this 
city, publish Prize Essays on Mental Culture, 
considered as a Christian’s duty, by the Revs. 
J.T. McFarland and Jesse B. Young, and the 
Chautauqua Normal Guide, a series of lessons 
for the use of Sabbath-school, normal, and 
training classes, by J. H. Vincent, D.D., con- 
taining a good deal of useful information and 
suggestion. The tenderly written Gate of 
Paradise, though called ‘a dream of Easter 
Eve,” will do as well for any other season, 
with its sweet lessons of religious trust and 
hope. It is published by Messrs, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.,New York. From A.D. F. Randolph 
& Co., of this city, we have a touching account 
of the Last Week of Frances Ridley Havergal, 
who died June 34, 1879. Already 65,000 copies 
of thelittle book have been sold in England, so 
tenderly is the memory of this Christian singer 
cherished. The Mesers. Putnam’s Hamp- 
ton Tracts on Our Jewels—that is, on the care 
of children —and on Cleanliness and Disinfection 
—are full of useful remark and ought to be 
widely circulated. Their small price—five 
cents apiece—makes it easy for benevolent 
persons to distribute a number of them in the 
homes of the poor, who especially need them. 




















--..We regret to findin the book entitled 
The Pyramids, written by E. W. Fish, 


Egyptian 
M.D., and published by C. H. Jones & Co., 
Chicago, another one of those unhappy at- 
tempts to fortify religion by unscientific, un- 
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the supernatural in the Pyramids. The folly 
of such attempts has been frequently pointed 
out; but, doubtless, there will for some time 
continue to be people who believe in them. 
According to these well-meaning people, the 
Bible is not the only revelation. We have 
another one in stone, the authority for which 
is found in the measurements of Prof. Piazzi 
Smith and others. Suppose some one should 
measure the Chinese Wall or the ruins of 
Hissarlik and get the most wonderful combi- 
nations of figures out of them, pointing to 
various biblical facts—as anybody with a little 
ingenuity may readily do—we should then 
have three or four revelations. With equal 
facility one might include the various sacred 
books of the world—the Chinese King, the 
Buddhist, Zoroastrian, Vedic, and Moham- 
medan books. He would be sorely deficient in 
ingenuity who could not find in them proph- 
ecies and allusions and dependence on the 
Bible. But this whole procedure is worse than 
trifling; it is bringing religion into contempt. 
The sober science of our day has decided that 
the Pyramids are nothing but the tombs of the 
Egyptians kings, built, perhaps, with some 
regard to the points of the compass. To 
deduce a system of theology out of them, as 
Piazzi Smith does, is to fling science and com- 
mon sense to the winds, and open the doors 
for all arbitrary fancies, and for a degradation 
of religion from its true character of serving 
God in holiness to a searching after tricks of 
legerdemain and resting in the external. 


....In spite of its unpromising title, Mr. N. 
H. Bishop’s Four Months in a Sneak-box, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is an enter- 
taining and instructive book. In hisshooting- 
boat he traveled 2,600 miles down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and along the Gulf of 
Mexico, seeing many things, including New 
Orleans roughs and mosquitoes, and giving us 
the result of his observations in this very 
readable volume. From the same publishers 
we have an airy, gossipy description of the 
beauties of the Western Massachusetts Taghco- 
nic Hills, by Godfrey Greylock, who is proba- 
bly a young lady. We can commend the book 
to summer tourists as just the sort of reading 
for the road. Mr. John Mortimer Mur- 
phy’s Sporting Adventures in the Far West, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, will be a joy to boys 
and full of information, agreeably told, for 
older people. The accounts of the grizzly 
bear, the buffalo, the prairie wolf, and other 
animals are excellent. Though Miss L. L. 
Rees goes over well-worn ground in her recent 
book— We Four: where we went and what we saw 
tn Europe, published by Lippincott—yet her 
writing is so natural and her heavier descrip- 
tions are so diversified by pleasantly told incl- 
dents that she has made a good, enjoyable 
book. The trip embraced London, Paris, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Orange Judd Company, New York, 
issue a really attractive book in,Mr. W. W. 
Fowler’s Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall 
Street, which is to the layman in speculation a 
welcome revelation concerning that mysteri- 
ous shrine whose deity devours so many worthy 
citizens. Mr. Fowler is a grandson of Noah 
Webster, a son of Prof. W. C. Fowler, was 
formerly a state senator of Connecticut, 
is now chairman of the Connecticut Ortho- 
graphical Commission and is widely known 
as & financial writer. The book bas the ring 
of business life and the freshness of personal 
experience. 


-.»-There {6 much valuable information 
about an almost unknown land in Ernest 
Oppert’s A Forbidden Land: Voyages to Corea 
(New York, Putnam’s Sons), given in very 
poor English. A generous half of the volume 
is occupied with an account historical and 
descriptive of Corea, compiled from the best 
sources and accompanied with interesting 
illustrations of different types of Coreans. In 
the author’s account of his voyages to Corea, 
undertaken with the object of opening the 
country to commerce, will be found what is 
new about this strange land and people 
who have so long remained isolated from the 
rest of the world. Of great interest is the 
story of the mission of the French Catholics, 
which at onetime had many thousand con- 
verts. A most rigorous persecution stayed 
the progress of the foreign religion, which the 
people would gladly have received in place of 
Buddhism, but against which the government 
was bitterly hostile. M. Oppert found many 
intelligent people who deprecated the course 
of their government, which is of a most des- 
potic type, in keeping the country closed to 
commerce. But the authority of the regent 
is absolute, and perhaps not until a change 
occurs in the government will this country be 
open to the world. M. Oppert’s account of 
the country and people makes one wish that 
this event might be hastened. The value of 
the book is increased by several maps and by 
a Corean vocabulary and alphabet. The 
Corean language belongs to the class of 
Agglutinizing tongues, is similar in {ts con- 














founded, perverted, and perverting search for 


struction to the Japanese, and abounds in 
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nasalé, like the Chinese. Its alphabet is prob- 
ably of Chinese origin. A large number of 
the words are dissyliabic. 

..In the March number of the Fortnightly 
Review Matthew Arnold, in a diseussion of 
**Copyright,” says that property is the crea- 
tion of law. Every man has an instinctive de- 
sire for ownership in his productions, and 
society commonly sees fit to recognize his 
ownership to such extent as may be desirable 
for the interests of the whole body. The 
question of copyright is thus one of expedien- 
ey. Mr. Arnold thinks that English authors 
are less favorably situated toward the United 
States than ours toward England. The burn- 
ing political questions of the day are repre- 
sented by articles on Turkey, Ireland, and 
Afghanistan, by L. H. Courtney, M. P.; J. 
O'Connor Power, M. P.; and Frederic Harri- 
son. Mr. Power thinks it probable that the 
battle for Irish rights must be fought chiefly in 
England Mr. Harrison’s article (his second on 
this subject) is an attempt to prove that the 
charges against the Government’s Afghan 
policy are well founded. There are also arti- 
eles on Bishop Wilberforce, by Lord Hough- 
ton: ond Beethoven, by H. H. Statham; and 
W. TI. Pater’s second article on the begin- 
nings of Greek eculpture, treating of the 
sixth century B. C., the period, as Mr. Pater 
calls it, of graven images, Greek art distin- 
guishing itself from Egyptian, almost from 
the very Orst, by an energetic atriving after 
truth fu organic form—** the second stage in 
the development of Greek religion, where 
poet aud artist were busily engaged in the 
work of Incorporating all that might be 
retained of the vague divinations of that ear- 
lier visionary time in definite and intelligible 
human image and humap‘story.”” 


--Théophile Gautiler's novel, Captain 
Fracasse, is published by Henry Hult & Co., in 
M. M. Ripley’s translation, and by Putnam's 
Sons, in Ellen M. Beam’s translation. We 
have not the original before us, but we judge 
that the latter gives the French In the fullness 
of Gautier's somewhat elaborate humor; while 
the former prunes and abridges, as, indeed, 
Mr. Ripley says he has dove. There is, per- 
baps, a greater roundness and richness in the 
Putnam translation, though the other Is a fair 
representation of the original The novel its 
anexcellentone. Taking as his center a trav- 
eling theatrical company in the reign of Louis 
XII{, Gautier has described the people and 
manners of the time with vividnessand humor. 
andl many persons now will thank him that he 
has brought his hero safe, through many plots 
and dangers, to the highest earthly felicity. 
—— J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish Lucy H 
Hooper's clever novel, Under the Tricolor ; or, 
Tie American Colony in Paris, Real feeling, 
cutting though good-natured satire, and 
knowledge of one phase of fashionable life 
are the characteristics of the book, whose 
dénovement also is a happy one. Perhaps the 
writer of the memoirs, Miss Jane Anson, an 
otherwise charming old maid (with whom we 
should have fallen in love), is just a little too 
fond of talking of the better days she bas seen. 
The style is a combination of Ouida and 
Thackeray—the dash of the one and the but- 
tonhboling of the other—a very readable book. 
It is eaid that the charecters are portraits of 
Americans now or lately livingin Paris. As to 
that, we du not know. 


--From Oliver Diteon & Co., Boston, we 
have several good bits of music for younger 
persons: Dark Eyed Bettie, asomewhat rollick- 
ing melody, by Mrs. Estelle Hayden; Mullie’s 
Wish, song and chorus, by J. M. Rankin; 
Vi hat is the Meaning of the Song? an excellent 
four-part song, by Chas. Mackey and J. B. 
Grant; a very simple little Pink Waltz, a 
Through the World March, and alively Prima- 
vera Polka, by one of the “‘ Spanish Students.”’ 
With these pleces comes Ditson's “‘ Musical 
Record,’’ which, for five cents, gives one six 
pages of music, besides useful musical infor- 
mation, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia,publish New Music, Adapted ‘o Se- 
L eliuns from the Hymnal, by Rev. Francis Mans- 
field, who is the composer of most of the mu- 
sic. It isof moderate excellence. Every 
Day Songs, by Henry Schoeller, published by 
R. W. Carroli & Co , Cincinnati, a tolerably 
good collection of pieces for school-singing, 
for everyday in the week, including Sunday. 
The author has mace some excellent selec- 
tions from good composers and arranged them 
in a simple way for children. His own pieces 
are not without merit for the purpose for 
which they are designed. 








esse e have received from G. P. Putnam's 
Sons The Miid of Northumberland, a dramatic 
poem, by D. B. Lucas. Mr. Lucas, who fs a 
lawyer in Virginia, has before published a vol- 
um» o!f poems which exhibit no litt!e power, 
aud one of which, ‘* lhe Land where we were 
D-eaming,”’ has justly becume a favorite at the 
South. Ths plot of the present play is simple. 
A olockade-runner in Chesapeake - Bay is 
acoused of he murder of his friend; is tried 
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by s court-martial and sentenced to death; | Faculty of Letters, of Toulouse, director of 


but finally bis innocence is established. But 
out of this the author makes a great deal. The 
toll-keeper, Caspar Queen, who is of opinion 
that the wealth of a people consists in its gov- 
ernment bonds, the faithful Uncle Jess, and 
the court-martial are drawn to the life. The 
play sparkles with wit and bumor, and parts 
of it (as Act II, Scene 3; Act III, Scene 3) re- 
call the verve of the Elizabethan drama. The 
court-martial scenes are exquisite. The dic- 
tion of the play is admirable and the whole is 
pervaded by a genuinely noble tone. The pic 
ture of manners has also an historical interest. 
We cordially congratulate Mr. Lucas on the 
excellence of his work. 


.-The March number of the American Art 
Review, published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
has the first chapter of a History of Wood En- 
graving in America; an account of the works of 
the American etchers, J. M. Falconer and J. 
Foxcroft Cole; a discussion of Painting and 
Sculpture in their relation to Architecture; 
the conclusion of the series of articles on the 
Tendencies of Art in America; a notice of the 
Exhibitions of the Boston Art Club, the New 
York Salmagundi Sketch Club, Black and 
White, and the American Water-Color Society, 
New York; and an article on the Art of Ca:t- 
ing in Plaster among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The Review maintains its scientific 
tone, and its etchings and engravings are 
excellent. 


.-Mr, J. Brander Matthews has put the 
substance of various of his contributions to 
periodicals into book form, under the title 
ihe Theaters of Paris, published by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. It gives an account of the 
new Opera House and other theaters, and of 
the principal actors and actresses. The in- 
formation thus given is what one does not 
readily get elsewhere, and is put in a pleasant 
way. lhe book is to some extent a contribu- 
tiun to the history of art. 


.- The National Bureau of Education has 
recently issued circulars of information on 
‘Training Schools for Nurses,’ ‘‘ Training 
Schools of Cookery,” ‘‘American Education as 
Described by the French Commission to the 
International Exhibition of 1876,” together 
with various educational papers and addresses 
aod reports of the proceedings of various ed- 
ucational bodies. These valuable papers may 
be obtained by application to Commissiouer 
Jubn Eaton, Washiugton. 


..From the publishers, Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, we have an admirably gotten-up 
revised edition of Hildreth’s History of the 
United Slates of America, in six volumes. 
The reputation of the work is established, and 
we will only say that the typographical excel- 
lencies of this edition may properly tempt one 
to read it over asecond time. In ourstudy of 
Greece, Rome, Assyria, and Egypt, it is desir- 
able for us to recollect that there is # history 
of the United States. 


....From the National Temperance Society 
and Publication House we have two stories in- 
tended to illustrate the curse of intoxicating 
drink : Amid the Shadows, by Mary F. Martin, 
dedicated to the ‘“‘ Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union’; and A Day with a Demon, by 
Julia McNair Wright, which gives the inci- 
dents of a single day of observation and in- 
quiry in the field of intemperance. We hope 
that both books will be useful. 


..From Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, we have received Parts 13, 14, 15 of 
their magnificent illustrated folio edition of 
Longfellow's Poetical Works, in the best style of 
the Riverside Press. Lovers of Longfellow will 
hasten to possess themselves of this gem of 
printing. There is no poet the effect of whose 
works is more helped by illustrations than 
Longfellow. 

..A very entertaining volume is Causerie, 
from the Boston Evening Transcript, pubiished 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston. Fall of spicy 
anecdote, description, and ‘remark; a juicy 
editorial table-talk, euguentive and stimulat- 
tng. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will pyblish about May 
a memorial volume, *‘ Charles D. Helmer: An 
Earnest Life of Faith byGrace.’”’ The volume 
will contain an Introduction by H. W. Beecher, 
a biographical sketch by J. T. Matthews, Mr. 
Helmer’s prose and poetical writings, and 
memorial letters from various gentlemen. It 
will be an octavo of about 400 pages, with 
portrait of Mr. Helmer. Price $2.50. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in 
“* The Story of Re- 
ligion in England,” by Rev. Brooke Herford ; 
“The Life of Mozart,” a translation from the 
Germac of Louis Nahi; “‘ The Story of Aunt 
Lizzie Aiken,’’ by Mrs. Anderson, wife of 
President Galusha Anderson, Chicago Uni- 
versity; and “Demosthenes,” a translation 
from the French of L. Brédif, professor in the 





the Academy of Chambery, etc. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish immediate 
ly ‘‘ William Ellery Channing: His Opinions, 
Genius, and Character.”” By Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D. The second volume in the “ Trans- 
Atlantic Series’’ will be a new edition of Din- 
gelstedt’s charming novel, ‘The Amazon,” 
translated by Prof. James Morgan Hart, which 
has been for many years out of print, and of 
which excellent authorities highly commend 
the wit, humor, and profound knowledge of 
human nature and experience. — 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will 
have ready in a few days a new and cheaper 
edition of Fred. Barnard’s famous *‘ Character 
Sketches from Dickens,” ina handsome pert- 
folio, large quarto size. Alsoa new book by 
W. H. Davenport Adams, author of ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of English Literature,” called ‘‘Woman’s 
Work and Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood, 
and Wifehood,” with hints on self-culture and 
chapters on the higher education and employ- 
ment of women. 


In reply to the charge that they are wrong- 
ing Canon Farrar and Edwin Arnold by the 
publication of their books in the cheap 
“Standard Series,” Messrs. I. K. Funk & 
Co. publish the following letter from the 
former gentleman: ‘‘ Messrs. [. K. Funk & 
Co.: I beg to thank you for your letter. Any 
acknowledgment by way of royalty on the 
sale of my books in the form issued by you 
will, of course, be acceptable, and the more 
so because | have scarcely ever received from 
America even the most trivial pecuniary recog- 
nition of the sums gained by the sale of my 
books”; and state that Edwin Arnold also 
bas written, thanking them for having iacluded 
“The Light of Asia” in theirseries. They 
have already, they say, sent several sums of 
money to England, in the way of royalties, 
and they declare their purpose of dealing 
justly with foreign authors. The enterprise 
of these gentiemen deserves warm support. 
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DWELLING HOUSES: 


Their Sanitary Construction and Ar- 
rang’ments. 
By Prof. W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D., Oxon. 
18mo. Price '0 Cents. 
PD. VAN NOSTRAND. Publisher, 
Ne. 23 Murray and 27 Warren St+., N. ¥. 
Copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
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Recollections and Opinions of 
an Old Pioneer. 


By Peter H. Burnett, the First Gov- 
ernor of the Siate of California. 1 vol., 
12mo, 468 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
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Fifteen Sermons. 


By Wri11aM RoLimsoxn WaHittixncnam, 
Fourth Bishop of Maryland. 1 vol., 12mo 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The late Bishop of & land } Gosteened 

his sermons before his 4 cath. It Meult to 
make a selection from those pn BR but. at the 
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Sophocles. 


By Lewis Camrset., LL. D., professor of 
Greek in the University of 8t. Andrews. 
Being No.4 of “Classical Writers,” ed- 
ited by Joun Ricnakp Green. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Previously published itn the series, “ Mrirox,” 
“ Evniripes,” “* Verutt.” Cloth, 60 cents each. 


Memoirs of Madame de Rem- 
usat. 


Complete in one vol., 12mo, 755 pages. 
Cloth. With an Index. Price, $2.00. 


D. APPLELON € CO., Publishers, 
1.3, and 5 Bend Street. New York. 
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Las Cases’ Napoleon. 


Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Conversations of the 
Emperor Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. 4 
vols. 12mo (400 pages each), with eight steel por 
traits, maps, and illustrations. Cloth, $5; half calf, 
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A GREAT SUCCESS! 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE READER'S HAND-BOOK 


Allusions, References, Plots, Characters, Facts, and Stories. 
WITH TWO APPENDICES. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., 


Auther of “ Dictignary of Phrase and Fable,” “ A Guide to Science,” etc. 


Crown 8Svo. 1184 pages. Half Morocco, gilt top, $3.50. Sheep, $4.00. 
Half Russia, $5.00. 
“ A unique and most valuab!e book of reference and dictionary of information for people of Hterary taste 


R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





and literary occupation. Its second title calls it a hand-book of ‘ Allusions. References, | Pilots, and Stories,’ and - 





this but partly indicates the amount of facts given. and their excellent arr hab ly, andr 
proper heads, . Of course, it is impossible to judge fully of a work so extensive on a 1 first examination; 
but, testing it at random and upon a variety of subjects, we have been surprised at its accuracy and at the 
variety of its facts. its citations, expl ti , and definiti in regard to subjects connected with literature 
and authors, ancient and modern, Engiish and foreign. Dr. Brewer is the author of other valuable labor-saving 
books; but this surpasses all that we have seen in a book of reference for readers and writers, as it combines 
the best qualities of the encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, and quotation books. . . . Altogether 
' The Reader's Erad-Doum would be cheap at any price,and it will take a place in every well-ordered library, 
small or large, that belongs to a person fond of reading or occupied in writing as a profession.” —Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


“The work is altogether unique anf occupies a field hitherto untraversed. Its preparation has involved 
an immer.se ainount of labor, as the author has taken the pains to read personally every volume alluded to in 
the work, and to verifying the constant and minute references to book and chapter, and often to page and line, 
which he has made. The time and patience required for a labor like this can scarcely be estimated. But the 
suthor shows not only industry in collecting. but skill in condensing and arranging his materials. . . A 
vast number of out-of-the-way allusi and ref. are explained, and the volume will be almost worth ite 
weight tn gold—stout and heavy as it is—to readers who are puzzled about the authorship of tales and poem 
and dramas, about the characters and incidents referred to in various volumes, and about 2 hundred other per- 
plexing yuestions which haunt and harass the memory ."—Bosfon Journal. 

“One of the most useful and scholarly books of the century. It cannot be too highly praised, nor can it be 


too warmly commended as a necessary addition to every properly constituted library. Indeed, it is a Ifbrary 
tn itself.” — Philadelphia Times. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wil] be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


TWENTY CENTS 


for The National Sunday-school Teacher on trial forthree months. The clear 
and analytical Class Outlines, the full and attractive Bible Readings, and the rich and 
suggestive Notes and Comments make The Teacher one of the best helps in the 
Study, the Prayer-meeting, and the Sunday-school. Asa Superintendent lately 
wrote us: ‘‘ The Outline alone is worth the price of the magazine.” Regular 
price reduced to $1.25 per year. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. Specimen free. 


BE SURE 


that you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Second Quarter. 
The Lesson Matter has been rearranged and made much more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL 
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ASTONISHING PRICES. |= 


We have on hand and for sale the following named 
fine Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, 
A. H. Ritchie) and the following Publications, any or 
all of which will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of the very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Kitchie. Size of Sheet, 


(Former price $20.) 
The Same, in Artist’s Preof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


RIG. Sihacdviseictibibcctdsckocdsceeees 20 ee 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Size, 26x4@................. 200 


(Former Price $15.) 
The Same, in Artist’s Preof, signed by 


A. H. Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size. 
iiciinnitetininertanansmiosguetotandines 1 6e 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 
i  intinindintcmnhgliemeianatioen 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 
COLFAX. Size. 16x‘20............... 100 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 

All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are war- 
ranted Lh , are printed on heavy 
white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of 
the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price 


(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
Ure” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
Picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation " and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 
again. 

Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand 8t., New York. 
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The Golden Age of Engraving 


4n Essay on the Works af the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine illustrations. Price, free 
by matl, 15 cents. 

tnadeguate conception ¢ 


the art 


seetaiedenenaeiniimmmanaianass 
the late Charles Summer's Essay,“'The Best Portraits 
tn Engra@ing.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If gov. want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Round Pointed. 
Sample Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Sample Gros, by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Go., Cincinnati. 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


COMMON PRAISE | PRAISE HYMNAL, texte 





NEW F FLOWER QUEEN, BOOT, Just re 


the author and is a fine can” 
teens ow wer ties. 


EMERSON'S ANTHEM BOOK, ¢,<". 


EMERSON. A very superior 
WRits Roses. (90 ote.) Best Geeta allied tong oun: 


ROBINSONADE, i swone"sticans. "en 


the adventures of 
“ Poor fovineon orasos By A A. DARE. 


Terrance Jews. (35 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 


FIELD OF HONOR » ‘eieo5* ty inenoxs: 


THE SORCERER, Sv 


Any book mafled for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 











Something Wew 
—-FOR-— 


Sunday-schools. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
UNDER based upen Scripture.~ It is pere 
THE fectly adapted te the needs of 
Sunda heel d@ is desi d 
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SUNDAY EVEN RSARY DAY, 


a. | abounds with beaut “musical and floral effects 
represents Christ o the Deliverer. The music is 
bright Peimple. and lasting. 


Sunday-school Superintendents 
will Gnd in “ ea... just what they 
Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a dozen, by ex- 
press. 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Pesta] for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Batra special terms to dealers. Agente 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hitcucocn's Music Store,” 82 Park Rew, New York. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue InpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbere—half a 
year. THe cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Acligions Intelligence. 
SUPPRESSION OF JESUITS IN 
FRANCE. 


Tue Government of France has issued 
decrees for the suppression of all establish- 
ments of the Jesuits in that, country. 
When clause 7 of the Ferry Education 
Bill, which clause was aimed at the Jesuits, 
was defeated in the French Parliament, 
the Government announced its intention of 
enforcing the old laws against the ob- 
jectionable order, laws which had never 
been repealed, but which had been al- 
lowed to becomea dead letter. The de- 
crees were issued March 30th. The first 
concerns the Jesuits only. It says: 

‘“‘The Government, considering that 

further tolerance cannot be extended to a 
society against which the national senti- 
ment has declared itself, have resolved to 
dissolve the association, and establishments 
occupied by its members must be closed 
and vacated within three months, which 
— may be prolonged until Aug. 31st 
n thecase of educational establishments 
attached to the society.” 
The second decree provides that unauthor- 
ized congregations must apply to the Gov- 
ernment for authorization, and that such 
bodies as shall not ask oreventually obtain 
authorization shall be dissolved. The 
publication of the decrees caused great 
indignation among the Ultramontanes. 
All the clerical organs in Paris urged 
that Catholics make common cause with 
the Jesuits, and that the decrees be vig- 
orously and unanimously resisted. Ina 
letter to the eminent Jesuit, Father Forbes, 
Mgr. Freppel, the Bishop of Angers, an- 
nounces that the whole Catholic episcopate 
of France is ready to rise in the defense of the 
Jesuits, than whom none are more devoted 
to the greatness and prosperity of their 
country. The Francais says a complete 
understanding exists between the religious 
confraternitics, the episcopacy, and the 
leading conservatives regarding resistance 
to the decrecs of the government in re- 
lation to unauthorized congregations. None 
of the unauthorized congregations will 
apply for authorization. Of these congre 
gations there are in France 384 for men, 
with 7,444 members, and 602 for women, 
with 14,008 members. but the bulk of 
these are not Jesuit, and will be summoned 
to submit their statutes to the govern- 
ment for authorization if their statutes 
are unobjectionable. Paris and its suburbs 
contain 123 Jesuit communities, and the 
Jesuit colleges throughout France number 
27. Itis said that the Jesuits are preparing 
large establishments in Spain, to which 
they may go, if these houses in France are 
closed. 

The French laws against the Jesuits 
standing on the statute-books are numerous 
and rigorous. The Pall Mall Gazette sum- 
marizes these laws as follows: 

‘*First of all, we have the decisions of 
the Parliament of Paris of 1762, in which 
the Jesuits were accused of every crime 
under the sun, and ordered to evacuate their 
colleges and other establishments within a 
week. In 1764 the Parliament pronounced 
the definitive suppression of the order, the 
king declaring it to be his pleasure that the 
Jesuits should have no place in his kingdom 
or possessions. In 1767 the Parliament 
pronounced an order of expulsion against 
the Jesuits individually, and in 1777 Louis 
XVI issued an edict more severe than any 
which bad preceded it. In 1790 the Con- 
stituent Assembly suppressed all the mon- 
astic orders,and in 1792 all the religious 
corporations. By the Concordat of 1800 
some modification was consented to; but 
no aggregation or association of men or 
wonien could be formed, under the pretext 
of religion, without the special authoriza- 
tion of the government. To prove that 
these decrees and decisions are still in vigor, 
we have only to look at the declarations of 
the tribunals of the present century. For 
example, in 1826 the Court of Douai de- 
cided a case against some Jesuits on the 
ground that they had been banished in 
1764 and co ild not inherit; and this decis- 
fon was confirmed by the highest court in 
the realm under the monarchy. In the 
game year all the courts of Paris assembled 
and declared, by 53 judges against 2, that 
the above-mentioned edicts were still in 
force. In 1828 a petition to the Chamber 
of Deputies invoked the edicts of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI against the Jesuits, and 
a report in favor of this was carried bya 
ay as In 1845 M. Guizot wrote 
to Rosei, the French ambassador at 
Rome, complaining that the Jesuits, whose 
order had been specially abolished in France 


by edicts, were endeavoring to re-establish 





state. In May of the same year, on an in- 
terpellation by M. Thiers, the decrees 
against the Jesuits were confirmed by an 
immense majority, and the Chamber, con- 
fident that the government would see the 
laws of the state executed, passed to the 
order of the day.” 


The grounds of the hostility of the pres- 
ent government of France were fully given 
in the debate on the Ferry Education Bill, 
by Jules Ferry himself and others. The 
Jesuits are independent of all episcopal 
authority and teach doctrines dangerous 
to the life of the Republic. They teach in 
the universities and schools that the civil 
authority should be in subjection to the 
ecclesiastical. They attack modern society, 
and wish to see re-established the régime of 
ante-Revolution days. They falsify history, 
and place before their scholars, as a polit- 
ical ideal, a monarchy subservient to the 
Supreme Pontiff. Their text-books could be 
suppressed; but the civil authority would 
be powerless to change the character of 
their oral teaching. A Paris paper, in an 
elaborate article, shows the methods and 
objects and effects of Jesuit teaching, as 
follows: 


‘One of the worst features of the Jesuit 
system of education, about which we hear 
so much of late, is that it brings up boys to 
be nice-mannered little formalists or fine 
scholars; but it fails to make manly fellows 
of them. The boy who is taught that it is 
his duty to denounce privately a comrade 
whom he sees doing wrong may grow up 
to have a much keener eye for the short- 
comings of others than for his own, and 
may, at all events, become an arrant mis- 
chief-maker. One of the rules of Jesuits’ 
schools is thatin the playground three boys 
may walk together; but not two. Two 
might wax confidential and become con- 
federates in mischief; but there is less dan- 
ger of this if a third be present. Three 
boys, however, who should constantly be 
seen together would soon find a reverend 
father gliding alongside of them, to join in 
their conversation. The Jesuits apply all 
their energies to obtain mastership over the 
minds of their pupils, and the worst fault 
in their eyes isto be un '?. poy is, 
to have a mutinous spirit. If a boy con- 
fided to them be unclean, greedy, uncouth, 
mendacious, or dissipated, they try, not 
unsuccessfully, asa rule, to cure him of his 
bad habits; but if they find he has an inde- 
pendentspirit, which cannot be curbed, they 
speedily get rid of him lest he should lead 
the others astray. It matters nothing to 
them that the rebellious boy may be frank, 
honorable, and fearless; the mement it is 
proved that he cannot be rendered docile he 
isregarded as dangerous. Theresult of this 
is that in the Jesuit colleges boys grow up 
to have auniform pattern. They may differ 
in their aptitudes; but their characters are 
slowly and surely shaped in the same mold. 
If the Jesuits are abhorred in Franee, it is 
mainly because men brought up in other 
schools find that they can never .think or 
argue with their pupils. Jesuitry makes 
men whose opinions and prejudices are not 
of this age; and no wonder, since the chief 
lesson inculcated by it is that we live in 
times that are evil and amid institutions 
which ought to be undermined, pending 
tte moment when they can be boldly at- 
tacked and overthrown.” 

The Jesuits have in France 74 houses, 
and they number 1,500 members, against 
200 in 1845. They have under their in- 
struction 9,131 scholars. It is apparent, if 
the reports of the combination of all the 
unauthorized communities and the bishops 
of France be true, that the Government 
will have no easy task in enforcing its 
decrees. 

Toe ‘New York and New York East 
Methodist Conferences have been in session 
the past week; the former in this city, the latter 
in Brooklyn, The chief event in both Con- 
ferences was the election of delegates to the 
General Conference. There were plenty of 
candidates, few of whom could, of course, be 
chosen. Dr. Curry led, by the handsome vote 
of 198, the delegation from the New York East 
Conference, and the result, we are told, was 
received with cheers and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Among the other delegates were 
Drs. J. M. Buckley and Woodruff. There was 
a sharp debate in this Conference over resolu- 
tions introduced by Dr. Sims favoring a modi- 
fication of the itinerancy by ‘** extending the 
time limit, or by removing the limiting clause, 
or by any other plan which the wisdom of the 
General Conference may devise, that shall not, 
in its judgment, interfere with a true and effi- 
cient itinerancy.’’ An amendment was adopted 
by a vote of 80 to 45, which runs as follows: 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this 
Conference, the time has come when some pro. 
vision should be made for extending the pas_ 
toral term beyond three years in those excep_ 


tional cases where emergencies require it, pro_ 
vided some mode can be adopted for such ex 








and efficient itinerancy.” 


The New York Conference chose President 
Foss, of Wesleyan University, Dr. Newman, 
Dr. Hare, and others, as delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference. 


.-..There has been a movement among the 
Czechs in favor of discarding the German 
language for their own in the schools. In 
connection with this movement, a good story 
is told of Archbishop Schwartzenberg, of 
Prague. The young men of the Episcopal 
College demanded that the German language 
should no longer be taught in the college, but 
that Czech should exclusively be spoken by 
professors and students. The Archbishop 
answered in these very words: ‘‘Do not you 
know, you dunces, that the German language 
alone enables you to converse with the civil- 
ized world? If you do not learn German, you 
cannot learn, you cannot earn anything all 
your lives. You will be donkeys, every one of 
you!” In the evening the students avenged 
their honor by performing before the Arch- 
bishop’s windows one of those serenades 
called ‘‘ Katzenmusik,”’ in German. The Arch- 
bishop, notwithstanding this terrible infliction, 
refused to withdraw his expression of the 
morning; so that all the students declared 
they must leave the College at once. Prince 
Schwarzenberg told them they were welcome 
todo so; whereupon they paid him another 
visit, and begged forgiveness, promising at the 
same time to be good for the future. 


..--One of our wealthy citizens, Francis A. 
Palmer, president of the Broadway National 
Bank, has purchased for $70,000 the fine stone 
church building of the Tabernacle Methodist 
Church, on Sth Street, near Eighth Avenue, 
which will be opened asa free undenomina- 
tional church, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. George J. Mingins, a man who has had 
very successful experience in mission labor in 
New York. The services were inaugurated 
last Sunday with addresses by clergymen 
representing various denominations, who ex- 
pressed their hearty sympathy with the enter- 
prise. Certainly no words can too strongly 
approve the effort made by such generous 
and intelligent men as Mr. Palmer to bring 
Christianity, pure and simple, to the hearts of 
the people. 


....The Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
cided that the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools may be enforced. The issue was 
raised in a school in Forest Township, where 
the directors ordered that fifteen minutes 
be devoted every morning tothe reading of the 
Bible, and that all scholars during that time 
refrain from other studies. Mr. McCormick, 
a Catholic, regarding the reading as religious 
instruction, and not contemplated by the 
public school] system, directed his son not te 
refrain from studying during the reading of 
the Bible; whereupon the boy was expelled 
from school. The ease was decided in favor 
of the directors by Judge Pillsbury, and the 
decision is affirmed on McCormick’s appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


....A correspondent of The Christian Reg- 
ister states that, of the $100,000 subscribed to- 
ward the new endowment of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, only $2,100 has been contributed 
by ministers. He says: 

** Taking out the liberal subscriptions from 
three professors in the Divinity School, we 
have this sum stil] further reduced to $900 
from nine ministers. Of this $500 came in a 
single subscription from Dr. Bellows. Prob- 
ably, something further might have to be 
added as the gift of ministers included under 
the head of contributions from churches ; but, 
as few churches (only about twelve) have con- 
tributed anything yet, the addition in this way 
probably would be very small.’’ 


...-It seems that the new denomination or- 
ganized in Philadelphia a year ago, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Methodist Church,”’ has suffered 
a division. The founder, Dr. Kirby, is said to 
have behaved in an extraordinary manner, as 
president of the annual conference, and the 
ministers and delegates from four churches, 
together with the secretary, withdrew in dis- 
gust, and formed an independent association, 
under the constitution of the Maryland Associ- 
ation of Independent Methodist Churches. 


.... The Rev. Alexander F. Mitchell, D. B., 
professor of ecclesiastical history in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, will attend the Pres- 
byterian Council in Philadelphia, as one of the 
Scotch delegates. While in this country, he 
wil) deliver six or eight lectures in the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, in Allegheny City, 
on the Westminster Assembly and Standards, 
on the history of which he is the best living 
authority. 

....The Rev. George Punchard, author of 
Punchard’s ‘‘ History of Congregationalism,”’ 
died April 2d, in Boston. He was born in 
1806, and graduated from Dartmouth in 1826 
and from Andover in 1829. 


...eThere are, it is said, 150,000 German 
Protestants in Brazil, most of whom are 
Lutherans. 
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themselves, contrary to the laws of the | tension of time without interfering with a true The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 18th. 


THE WHEAT AND THE TARES.—Marr, 
x11, 4—80 ; 87—48. 


Nores.—“ Parable.”"—A short story invented 
to illustrate a moral truth. ‘* The King- 
dom of Heaven.’"—The period in which Christ 
begins to set up his power by his Church, be- 
ginning with his ministry and finished at his 
second coming. ‘* Tares.”"—A plant much 
resembling wheat, but producing black and 
poisonous seeds. At the present day the 
tares, or darnel, is carefully picked out of the 
wheat before threshing “The Son of 
Man.”’—8o called to show how he identified 
himself with man.——‘“‘ The field is the world.”” 
—This shows that Christ is not speaking of his 
Church only ; but of all people—at least, all 
among those to whom the knowledge of the 
truth has come. “The good seed are the 
children of the Kingdom.”—Here Christ is 
represented as by his truth putting his 
disciples in the world. ‘* The wicked one."” 
—Satan. “* The end of the world.’’—Rather, 
of the age, dispensation, zon. The Greek word 
is different from that translated “world” 
in v. 38. “ A furnace of fire.""—This is to 
be regarded as imagery; not denoting litera) 
fire in an actual furnace, but bitter anguish 
and punishment. “Who hath ears to 
hear .""—This expression, so frequently repeated 
by Christ, means, Let every one who is willing 
to understand and learn the truth pay atten- 
tion and act accordingly. 

Instraction.—Christ sows good seed in his 
field. What do we sow? Every man, every 
woman, every child has a field of his own; and 
he sows something in it—good influences or 
bad. We must try to be like Christ in our 
sowing. 

We cannot sow good seed more eagerly than 
the Devil keeps sowing bad seed. Every al- 
lurement to vice, every corner bar-room, every 
vulgar theater, every street-corner where boys 
and men congregate to tell coarse stories and 
swear,is the spot where the Devil is sowing 
his tares. 

There is too much sleeping in this world on 
the part of good people. We do not enough 
pay attention to see to it that evil is not prop- 
agated, that vile influences are not stopped. 
Satan does not sleep. He improves every 
chance. If it were not true that good seed is 
so much better than bad seed, it would hard- 
ly stand any chance when both grow up to- 
gether. But truth crushed to earth will rise 
again. 

We try in this world, as much as we can, to 
separate the good from the bad. We build 
prisons for the bad; but we cannot do all we 
would. The wheat and the tares we have to 
let grow together, for the most part. There 
are quite as bad people outside of the prisons 
as there are in them. What a tearing up it 
would make if we were to put all the bad in 
prisons. And what prisons would hold them? 

If the good and the bad cannot be separated 
here, they can be separated easily enough after 
death. Then each will go naturally to his own 
place—the good into glory, to shine forth as 
the sun; the wicked into the punishment of 
the second death. 

Christ represents his angels as the agents 
in separating the good from the wicked. We 
know very little about the agency of the 
angels—what they do, how they occupy them- 
selves ; but this passage seems to suggest that 
God gives them and the spirits of good men in 
Heaven their service to do in the management 
of the world, helping God there, as they did 
here. Ws cannot believe that in Heaven the 
righteous after death will resign themselves to 
alife of indolence and sloth, simply singing 
and playing on harps. They will find their 
activities as busily exercised there as here. 

There is no hint in the Word of God that in 
the next world there will be any further proba- 
tion for those that have been persistently 
wicked here. Those that have here willfully re- 
jected Christ, and have tried to do evil, and re- 
fused good influences—for these the Bible 
holds out no hope. Why should it? 

Why should not the righteous shine like the 
gun in the kingdom of their Father? It is the 
nature of goodness to shine. God shines be- 
cause he is good. Itis only holiness that is 
glorious. Good people can’t help being 
happy. They can’t help seeming to others 
happy and blessed. They can’t help things 
going well with themin theend. They have 
God as their friend, and his glory shall be 
theirs. Christ says: They shall sit with me 


in my throne. 

The trouble is not that we have not ears; 
but that we will not use them. It is easy 
enough to hear and know the truth ; but the 
trouble is that, when we know the truth, we 
do not do it. We do wrong, yee it us be 
wrong. The wild young man drinks w- 
ing it is likely to ee crechert._ a 

fane man swears, kno 
Faree of We all know how to please 
God. Blessed are we if we do as well as we 
know. 
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Rews of the Week. 


Tas Emperor William, replying to the 
congratulations of his generals, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of his birthday, is re- 
ported to have said that he believed he was 
able to assure them they would probably 
have no more opportunity of putting in prac- 
tice their military knowledge, all fear of war 
having apparently for the present been dis- 
pelled. 


.- The House of Representatives has con- 
curred in the Senate amendments to the Star 
Route Deficiency Bill, notwithstanding the 
unanimous recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The vote is regarded 
as an endorsement of the honesty of the Post- 
office Department. 


...-At the supplementary session of the 
Landtag the Prussian Government intend to 
ask for the full power necessary to enable 
them to administer the ecclesiastical laws in a 
more liberal spirit. 


.- The English Liberals have made a clear 
gain of fifty seats. With the Home Rulers, 
they will have a majority. Among the newly- 
elected members are Thorold Rogers, Brad- 
laugh, and Labouchere. 


..-The American brigantine “ Lizzie M. 
Merrill ” foundered at sea February 2nd. The 
Captain, Berde, was the sole survivor. He was 
picked up after clinging to a plank three days. 


-.-.A dispatch from London says that one 
hundred and twenty men were killed and four 
hundred wounded by accidents during the 
construction of the St. Gothard Tunnel. 


.-From Cabul it is reported that fighting 
continues between Mohammed Jan and the 
Hazaras. The authenticity of the news of the 
defeat of Mohammed Jan is doubted. 


«-eeThe Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
Central Park was formally opened onthe 30th. 
President Hayes made the official announce- 
ment. 


..-The Russian Emperor has permitted 
Alexander of Bulgaria to enlist 5,000 Russians 
in the military service of the Principality. 


...-Senator Teller has made a violent attack 
upon the Indian policy of Secretary Schurz, in 
an argument against the Ute agreement. 


..The House of Representatives is said to 
have enough business before it, at its present 
rate of progress, to occupy it 100 years. 


-- In San Francisco a complete count gives 
the Citizens’ Freeholders’ ticket 18,884 votes 
to 11,447 for the Workingmen’s. 


--The Committee on Elections of the 
House of Representatives has decided that 
Washburn is not entitled to his seat. 


.-The Jesuits are building houses in 
Catalonia and Rioja and have purchased a large 
establishment near Madrid. 


.-The rivers Jucar and Segura, in Spain, 
have overflowed, and the towns of Alcira and 
Orihuela been inundated. 


..-Sir Francis Hincks and the other direct- 
ors of the Canada Consolidated Bank have 
been vindicated. 


.-Mr. Robertson, of Louisiana, has learned 
that the Gulf Stream will flow through the 
Panama Canal. 


...-Ex-Governor Morgan has given $100,- 
000 to the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. 


-+-»There has been a decided fall in the 
stock of the New York Elevated Railroads. 

-++-Decrees have been published in France 
against unauthorized religious societies. 


-.--The French Committee for the Relief of 
the Irish have received 125,000 francs. 


..-.The Chinese will claim Macao from the 
Portuguese. 


--A new ministry has been constituted in 
Brazil. 








FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of coughs and 
colds, use the popular remedy, Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balsam, one of the best and 
cheapest medicines sold. Its virtues have been 
tested by thousands for many years in the 
treatment of all diseases of the throat and 
lungs, and is confidently offered asa reliever 
of those diseases. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents a 


bottle. 
f ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 
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(iticura 


Cure Skin Diseases and Scalp 
Affections with Loss of Hair. 


The CuTicurna REMEDIES are marvels of curative 
power. Internally, the CuTicuRA RESOLVENT cleanses 
the Liver and Kidneys, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, enriéhes and purifies the Blood of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous,Cancerous, and Canker Humor. Externally, 
CuTicurA, @ Medicinal Jelly, removes all Scaly Crusts, 
heals Humors, Ulcers, Sores, Itching Piles, and all 
Itching Affections of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of 
Hair, and is admirably assisted in every case by that 
most softening, healing, and exquisitely perfumed 
toilet, bath, and nursery Sanative, the CuTicuRra 
MEDICINAL TOILET Soap. Gentlemen say the CuTicuRa 
MEDICINAL SHAVING SOAP is worth ite weight in gold. 


PSORIASIS. 


Nineteen Years of Suffering and Hundreds 
of Dollars for Medicine. 


lessrs. WErKs & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have been 
afflicted for nineteen years with Psoriasis, and have 
spent hundreds of dollars for doctors and stuff they 
call blood purifiers. Doctors did not know what to 
call my disease. I would scratch nights until I 





night, and so on. 
Curicura REMEDI 
Most sespectfully, 
THOMAS DELANY. 
ow St., 


Custom MILL. 
EMPHIS, TENN., June 16th, 1879. 


RINGWORM HUMOR 


of Six Years’ Duration Cured by the Cuati- 
cura Remedies. 


enh Werks & Potren—Sirs :—I have had a Ring- 
orm Humor, got at the barber's, for six years. 
which spread ‘all ov F my ears, face, and neck, and 
which itehed and irritated meagreat deal. I have 
used man —— by. advices of physician, without 
benefit. yur CUTICURA REMEDIES have entirely cured 
me, taking. ov bit of humor off my face and leav- 
ing it as smooth asadollar. I thank you again for 

the help it has been to me. 

GEO. W. BROWN, Mason. 
, Paevpenen, R.L 
at 29th, 1 


SALT RHEUM 


for Nine Years Specdily Cured with the 
Cuticura Remedies, 


rs. WeEKs & PoTtrer—Gentlemen:—I have been 





700 ost tt 
1 yours, GEO. F. OWEN, 
Dealer tn Pianos and Organs, 
Granp Rapips, Micu., October, 1879. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


for Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors, 


exs & Potrer, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 060 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 21 Front 


small boxes, cents; large boxes, containing two 
and one-half times the quantity of small, 1. REsoLv- 
ENT, $1 per bottle. Curicura MEDICINAL TOILET Soap, 
25 cents per cake. CUTICUL: 4 MEDICINAL SHAVING SoaP, 
15 cents per cake; in bars, for Barbers and large con- 
sumers, 50 cents. 


 COLLING ep vitalize, strengthen, 

and support Weak and Pain- 

VOLTAIC ey cuccrme ful Parts; relieve Chronic 
Pla RS Ailments of the Liver and 
STE Kidneys; absorb Poisons, and 

thus prevent Fever and Ague, Malarial and Con- 
tagious Diseases; and when placed over the pit of the 


stomach prevent Dyspepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, 
and Pains. Price 25 cents. 


Lgress Wal 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other cearse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effeet on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. 


NEW PATTERN-—FOR LADIES-RHEUM- 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

BE Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 
GARR AT tS iba relieves and cures the most severe 
ees RHEUMATIC PAINS. Invaluable 
eee e@;; to either sex mig hy from weakness 
ese & e back, sciatica, e' The Garratt 
F Electrie Disks and Belte are “che only 
Ss, effectual dry batteries known to the 

; healing art. Supply Bae medical 

vanism, yf 

; asa pad next the oct oF pain. Worn 


upward. If your druggist cannot su; 
send to ° 


ELECTRIC DISK AN 4 e 
change Place AND. S, ay H 
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The Cost of 


ADVERTISING. 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 


in good — ty repare and furnish a written estt- 
mate, showivug F the cost of an 4 fy —. 
in the peat Newspapers o: e ted States an 


Dominion of 


We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro- 
posed advertisement. 


For the pre mppheants of estimates no no obliga 
and the applican 


od ae af A advertisement, a list of the pa rs, 
— e advertisement to occupy the 
). t is to appear Ce all oe ven With t the ap- 
plication for an estimate of the 
When an advertiser does not know what he wants, 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture. This will enable us to prepare for him sucha 
list of papers as will be the best for his purpose, 
within limits which he prescribes. 


Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, 


(Printing House Square, Opposite Tribune 
Building), 


NEW YORK. 





DITMAN’S 


SEA ae Seas 


ura t 
ree m the organic re es ot the surf. 
or sale by druggists genera 


Broadway and Barclay Street, N. Y¥. 


Re DUNN lis removed from Watertown. 
Lexington Avenue, southeast eae > 
yninth ae where he is prepared to insert 
THEI od by the ed Mineral his 
cess is commended the highest medical and 
_— aa = as by janny tents of its unfail. 
application. "Tt substitutes for every 
where a combination of elements 
is now emplo oved an inert, pure (delightful to wenn) 
material, an which, enifte, other preperations, ts 
positively innocuous. Send for circu 
RRR Se mE 8 











‘EDUCATION. 
) aie BLISHEG Fee 8 


LEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court St., wen Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Mus ic Rooms 


Offers great 1 to stud 








desirous of 


us branches o 
nd finish given advanced ers. y parti La 
al nlars, 
address the rector, HENRY MOLLENHAUER 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 
Sane Pal Graduate course (for Segre of D.C. L.), H 
ress 


—o Sept. 30t! 
- WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


ADDRESS MAPLEWOOD INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Laties, Pittsfield, Mass. 8: te’ 
begins March 31s' ‘4 Board and English ny 850. e 2 


ENNSYLVAN 
DENN YL) NAM MILITARY 4 RE, ACABE, YE. 


M 
Engineerin x Chemis ate, oe! h. 
gress conferred. Oo atc TT, President. Be 


UNIVERSITY OF F DENVER, C Colorado, fo or both 
Non-resident ee 
ree with Pine A 2 the Rev. David H. Moore 
— president of Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, 0. 
ad on s.r 


AGENTS WANTED. 




















AGENTS WANTED 


in all parts of the United States and Canadas 
for the following popular subscription books: 


The Pictorial Family Bible 


Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. 


The Temperance Reform 
and its Great 
Reformers. 


Moody: His Words, Work, 
and Workers. 
Address, for Terms to Agents, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 








$5 to$20"r sams Tee 





#@ 10,000) Mailed Free for 85 Cents. 


‘SAFETY prea for ah $10,000 = 
~ LAMP. P. TENTED ‘amp atte ri, oar 
“AGENTS | WENT Ly A] ; any a at burner. 
ANTED. ven 
~ Taee of beng for sump, en sing of — 
our 
gna depth of your 13 lamp. ny Newton New Y ye - 
Factory and Office, Binghamton, N. Y. 
YOUR Dm BE For Business ¥en, Ay 
R OWN Mechanics, Workingmen, 
LAWYER. neat, Sver very business selling 





one town, another 158 1 ray 30 days another 75 in 18 days, 

another 11 in one day, another ri in a few hours. Every 

body vente it. Saves ten times its cost. No = Tike 
. WANTED. Send for circulars an 

P. W. Ziaur & Co., 1000 Arch St., Pitiedelphis. Pa. Pa. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to ts. Outfit free, 
Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 





PICTURES, 8! STATIONERY, ETC. 


Elegant Photograph’ Visiting Cards, 
becoming very popular and are reall 
nice. Send vor 0 ne (eneeeres 

de post 





a 


Nationat Prore Camp Co., 
West Hoven. Comm, 


New. and - Beautiful, Reward, Ci Cards 


r Sunda: 
ce a and designs. Prices to suit the tims 
Elocant new and rane, Price designs of Schvol ana 
Society Diplomas, rice-lists and samples of Ed- 
penmenne fraddres es ers or agents send: 
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OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 





Tae principles of the Republican party, 
when placed in contrast with those of De- 
mocracy, are so important and, in our 
judgment, so vital to the best interests of 
the country that any candidate for the 
Presidency representing them would for 
this reason have a strong claim to our sup- 
port. We believe in the general wisdom 
of acting with the party whose political 
principles one approves, even though he 
may not approve of all its measures and 
may not particularly fancy some of its 
leaders. The principles are identified with 
the party, and must succeed or fail with it. 
The party is the organ of their expression 
and the agency for their application. We 
are and from its commencement have 
been attached to the Republican party, and 
have helped to fight its battles, because we 
have believed, and still believe, in its prin- 
ciples. In this sense, and in no other, we 
mean to be partisan. 

Should General Grant or Senator Blaine 
be nominated by the Chicago Convention, 
Tre INDEPENDENT would give the nominee 
its earnest support. Weare, however, of 
the opinion. that neither of these distin- 
guished gentlemen is the best man to har 
monize the Republican party and bring out 
its full strength at the ballot-box. It would 
not be at all surprising, and, as the facts 
uow are, we should not regard it as a mis- 
fortune tothe Republican party, if the 
Chicago Convention should come to the 
conclusion not to nominate either. It is 
quite possible that they may be strong 
enough to kill each other as candidates be- 
fore the Convention. Such an event has 
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happened several times in our political his- 
tory, and its recurrence would certainly be 
no miracle. The antagonism between the 
Blaine men and the Grant men would make 
it difficult for either to yield to the prefer- 
ences of the other; indeed, much more 
difficult than to agree upon some third 
man. 

To both of these gentlemen, though they 
have among their friends an earnest sup- 
port, there are in the minds of a great 
many Republicans strong and serious ob- 
jections. These objections, considered 
relatively to the result of the approaching 
election, are matters of the gravest import. 
The Chicago Convention cannot afford to 
ignore them. To nominate either would 
be to put the Republican party largely on 
the defense in the coming canvass. It is 
to be borne in mind that the Democrats are 
morally certain of carrying the sixteen 
Southern States, thus securing one hundred 
and thirty-eight electoral votes, and leaving 
only forty-seven to be gained elsewhere in 
order to elect a Democratic President. 
The man who in their view stands the best 
chance to win these furty-seven votes will 
unquestionably be their nominee. Give 
them New York and Indiana, or New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, in 
addition to the ‘Solid South,” and the 
victory is theirs, though a}l the other states 
New York, with 
the very best that Republicans can hope to 
do elsewhere, is indispensable to Repub- 
lican success. They must carry this state 
or be defeated. The two parties are so 
nearly balanced that its vote will be almost 
certain to turn the scale one way or the 


should be Republican. 


other; and then these parties are so nearly 
balanced in this state that a few thousand 
votes lost on the one side and gained on 
the other, or lost on the one side, even if 
not gained on the other, will have the same 
effect. 

We have no desire to say a disparaging 
word in respect to either General Grant or 
Senator Blaine. They are both eminent 
men and deserve well of their country, and 
if either shall be nominated we shall, as 
already intimated, do what we can to elect 
him. And yet, unless the Democrats are 
greater fools than Republicans can safely 
assume them to be, the nomination of 
either would, in this state, to say nothing 
about other states, seriously peril the 
whole campaign. The strong probability 
is that that class of Republicans who op- 
posed Mr. Cornell last fall, and would have 
defeated him but for the Kelly bolt in the 
Democratic party, would decline to support 
General Grant or Senator Blaine. They 
are epposed to both, and are already getting 
ready for the battle in the event that either 
shall benominated. If the Cincinnati Con- 
vention shall succeed, as it will try to do, 
in harmonizing the two wings of the Dem- 
ocratic party in this state, then Republicans 
must be equally harmonized on their can- 
didate, or they will be defeated. Neither 
General Grant nor Senator Blaine, us things 
now look, is the man to secure this har 
mony. There are too many Republicans 
that will, for their own reasons, refuse to 
vote for either to make the nomination of 
either a wise political measure. 

Where, then, ind who is the man that 
will harmonize the Republicans of this 
state, and at the same time carry the other 
Republican states of the Union as certain- 
ly as Genéral Grant or Senator Blaine? We 
expressed our opinion on ‘his point last 
week, in an editorial note; and we now re- 
peat that Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
is, in our judgment, the man. Some paper 
(we think it was the Springfield Repudlican) 





said,-when the Vermont Convention deter 
mined to present his fame at Chicago, that 
no state had a better right to present a 
bame, and no state could present a better 
one. Nobody doubts the pre-eminent fit- 
ness of Senator Edmunds to fill the office 
of President. His record asa private cit- 
izen and as a public man is a clear and 
clean one. He has not bee an aspirant 
for this office and has no affiliation with 
what are called ‘‘machine” politics. In 
every position he has shown great strength 
and purity of character. Asa Republican 
he is sound to the core. He is a gentleman 
of large legal learning, and is recognized by 
all as the strongest man in the Senate. 
He would carry every state that either 
Senator Blaine or General Grant could 
carry, and would in this state stand a bet- 
ter chance than either: and, if elected, 
would, in our judgment, make a wiser and 
better President than either. There has 
been no engineering on his part to pack 
conventions and get up an Edmunds 
‘‘boom.” The attention of the public to 
his name, since the action of the Vermont 
Convention, has been entirely spontaneous, 
Not a word adverse to his character or 
ability has come from any quarter, and, 
were he nominated. his record would be its 
own defense. There would be no anti- 
third term arguments to confront and’ no 
scandal to brush away or explain. 

We do not, however, by speaking thus 
strongly of Senator Edmunds, mean to im- 
ply that he is the only man to whom the 
Chicago Convention could hopefully turn, 
in the event that it should be judged expe- 
dient not to nominate either General 
Grant or Senator Biaine. Secretary Sher- 
man would make a strong candidate and 
an excellent President, and the same is 
true of ex-Minister Washburn. Both of 
these gentlemen have had large experience 
in public affairs, and both have honored 
themselves and their country in every trust 
confided to them. The record of neither 
would need any apology. In respect to 
neither is there any scandal floating in the 
air. The great principles of the Repub- 
lican party would be safe in the hands of 
either, and either would be a standard- 
bearer around whom all sections of the 
party could and would raily with an earn- 
est and united enthusiasm. 

We hope that the Chicago Convention 
will not commit the mistake of assuming 
that the candidate must be Grant or Blaine. 
The Republican party isnot so poor in men 
asto be thus limited in its choice. And, 
looking at the facts as they exist, we are of 
opinion that its harmony and, hence, the 
prospect of its success will be best promot- 
ed bynottaking either. Senator Edmunds, 
in the circumstances, is our first choice, 
with no objections whatever to either Sec- 
retary Sherman or ex-Minister Washburn. 
The Chicago Convention must nominate a 
candidate who will unite the Republican 
party, or, so far as the result is concerned, 
it might as well make no nomination at all. 
Let it not be forgotten that the people, and 
not the politicians, are to elect the Presi- 
dent, and that the day has passed when a 


Republican nomination is equivalent to an 
election. 





Prestpext Hayes thinks that, if the Chi- 
cago Convention cannot agree upon either of 
the two prominent cand:dates now before the 
country (meaning General Grant and Senator 
Blaine), there is a large number of “ dark 
horses” to select from, without looking to- 
ward him. Washburn, Hamilton Fish, Sena- 
tor Edmunds, or General Garfield will do. 
Any oue of them, in his view, would be elect- 
ed. Any one of the four would be likely to 
secure greater “n'ty in the Republican pe: ty 
than either Genera! Grant or Senator Bla‘as. 
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It is not the Unitarians alone that cele- 
brate this week the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Channing. In such a man 
the Christian world has an inheritance. 
Thousands, whose sympathy is not with the 
denomination that claim him as one of 
theirs, can join with them in the honor 
which they pay to him who is the prophet 
of their faith. 

Mr. Channing’s greatness and goodness 
were based on his Puritan training and 
found full fruitage in his Puritan heart, 
He was a’noble specimen of Puritan Chris- 
tian culture. _He was born in Newport, 
was early converted, and joined an 
Orthodox church; and his chief moral 
stimulus was drawn from his pastor, the 
famous Dr. Hopkins. That great divine 
deeply impressed him, not only with the 
importance of the great necessity of regen- 
eration, and the surpassing dignity and 
worth of true virtue, a theme deeply 
studied in the school of Edwards and Hop- 
kins; but he also presented him the noble 
example of a man who was willing to de- 
nounce the wealth and power of his own 
town, the commerce of which was founded 
upon the barbarities of an accursed traffic, 
and who toiled and suffered for the slave. 
In this reverence for the good and brave 
old preacher of Newport the boy, William 
Ellery Channing, was of one heart with the 
free blacks of the town, Prince Amy, Con- 
goJenkins, Zingo Stevens,and Mrs. Duchess 
Quamine. In his later years these early 
lessons bore rich fruit in his own ardent 
labor for universal freedom. 

Wherever you may find it—in Trinitarian, 
Unitarian, Mohammedan, or Hindu—the 
man who has a deep sense of sin, and who 
longs and prays and strives for what Dr. 
Hopkins calied ‘‘ disinterested affection,” 
has the substance of pure religion and un- 
defiled. This Channing had. He took 
great pleasure as a young man in the sweet 
story Jonathan Edwards tells of -his own 
conversion; and he experienced, as every 
other earnest Christian must, many seasons 
of deep religious communion with God, 
and with his own heart, in which he re- 
peated his consecration and conversion to 
his Heavenly Father. This gave him a posi- 
tive religious character. He was a man of 
meditation, and he thus became a man of 
transparency and reality. 

More than any other man, he was the 
father of the Unitarian movement, though 
not of the Unitarian name. For the 
special idea embodied in the word Unita- 
rian he cared comparatively little. It was 
other phases of the movement that attract- 
edhim. He believed heartily in the Bible 
story of Christ. Jesus was not one of an 
eternal tripersonality within the Godhead; 
but, being already the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, out of his pre-existent state 
he came down to earth to teach man, to 
suffer and die for man, and to bring im- 
mortality to life. That God, however, was 
in any sense propitiated by the sacrificial 
offering of his Son’s he refused to believe. 
That made Calvary, he said, the “central 
gallows of the universe,” an expression 
that gave great offense. It was rather 
Christ as the Truth, his teaching, his life, 
his example, that, in the thoucht of Chan- 
ning, reconciled the world to the ever- 
loving Father. In man, too, he was wil- 
ling to see deep sinfulness; but not any in- 
herited guilt. Man was sinfu! enough; but 
not by native or total depravity, only by 
the depravity he exercised in actual sin- 
ning. Very many recognized Orthodox 
men (as orthedoxy runs nowadays) stand 
on the same platform substantially as to 
sin and the atonement; and for such be- 
liefs Channing would not be driven now out 
of the Evangelical communion. as he would 
have no occasion to present his views 
with such polemic force as he had 
sixty years ago. To the term ‘‘Chan- 
ning Unitarians” many of the denomina- 
tion would now cbject: but it designates 
what we regard as the high water mark of 
Unitarianism—a Unitarianism which excels 
in its Christology, but still more in its ap- 
prehension of sin, not as a disease or an 
accident, but as personal guilt; and, there- 
fore, of the obligation of repentance and 
reformation, of a moral consecration, end a 
striving after a perfection like God’s, and 





not a thin ‘‘ ethical culture.” 
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The intensity of Channing’s faith in God 
and of his love for man made him a leader 
in humanitarian reforms. He was an 
eloquent advocate of such good causes as 
temperance, liberty, and peace. Of his 
services in these directions we need not 
speak, as he is most remembered and held 
in veneration for his simplicity of Christian 
character, his clearness and force as & 
writer, his independence of thought and 
conclusion, and his resolutenesss in assert- 
ing his own convictions, drawn from the 


deepest sources of moral intuitions. We 


can heartily join our tribute with that 
which is being paid to the memory of one 
who is better known the world over than 
any other American theologian, except 
Jonathan Edwards. 





BEACONSFIELD’S DEFEAT. 


Tue defeat of the Beaconsfield govern- 
ernment is a genuine surprise. It seemed 
that the time chosen by the government for 
dissolution and a new election was very 
opportune, and that a Conservative major- 
ity was the only probable result. The 
crushing defeat which the Corservatives 
have suffered we hail, therefore, as an un- 
expected blessing. We have long desired 
the return-to power of England's greatest 
statesman, Mr. Gladsione, to whose in- 
fluence, wise counsels, and personal mag- 
netisin is due, more than to any other man, 
the great victory achieved by the Liberals. 
Mr. Disraeli belongs to a school of states- 
men for which we bave no liking. His 
Principles are of an elastic sort; his aims, 
to flatter and deceive; his schemes, vast 
and chimerical; his victories, hollow 
and unsubstantial. His government has 
committed many sins, which it was the 
part and purpose of the noble Earl to 
represent as virtues. His course in 
the Berlin Congress, his unwarranted and 
expcusive invasion of Afghanistan, and 
his war in South Africa were made to 
appear by his craft as inestimable contribu- 
tions to England's stability, greatness, and 
giory. His scheme of a protectorate in 
Asia Minor blinded the nation by its bril- 
liaucy, and even Mr. Gladstone's denuncia. 
tion of it, as an impracticable and expensive 
undertaking, fell on deaf or unwilling ears. 
The show, the glitter, the swelling proph- 
ecy of the Beaconsfield policy fairly capti- 
vated the people. 

What has caused the revolution in the 
sentiment of Great Britain? One of the 
chief causes is, doubtless, to be found in the 
financial question. If the Earl of Beacons- 
field could have carried on all his brilliant 
plans—reformed and restored Asia Minor, 
given to British India ‘‘a scientific fron- 
tier,” conquered a lasting peace in South 
Africa, and prevented the disturbance of 
the tranquillity of Europe—without large 
outlays of expense, he might, perhaps, have 
been given alonger lease of power. But 
all these schemes cost money, much money, 
and even the warlike preparations under- 
taken to scare Russia—a fine piece of British 
bluster—took a large amount of gold from 
the treasury. The people saw a large sur- 
plus in the exchequer melt rapidly away, 
anda considerable deficit take its place, 
and, retleciing on the advantages they were 
likely to receive in return, they could roi 
find much that was vaiuabie to place among 
the assets. Then there was a business de- 
pression, partly, but probably not chiefly, 
the effect of the government's policy. i) 
neglecting home aflaiis to meddle with 
other nations’ interests, and the goverme:t 
hax been forced to bear the brunt of the 
popular dissatisfaction. 

There were, perhaps. many other eije- 
ments‘ entering into the campaign, the 
force of which, in shaping the result, while 
not foreseen, may now become evident. 
The Liberals, we are told, had the advan- 
taze of an almost perfect organization, and 
what sort of a leader they had the whole 
world knows. Mr. Gladstone entered 
into the contest with great energy. 
Wherever he went he was received with 
hearty demonstrations; wherever he spoke 
he had large audiences; and his indictment 
of the Beaconsfield administration, sup- 
ported by facts and logic, made thousands 
of Liberals out of Conservative material. 

Not least among the influences which 
have co-operated in obtaining a victory in 
which all Americans heartily rejoice, has 
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been-that, we suspect, of the Nonconform- 
ists. They have been constant in rebuking 
the policy of Beaconsfield, and in demand- 
ing that the national honor should not be 
sacrificed to notions of national glory. Mr. 
Gladstone recognized them as the backbone 
of the Liberal party. There is no purer or 
better element in British politics. They 
are always in favor cf whatever makes for 
the moral, intellectual, social, and material 
welfare of thenation. The Liberalscanuot 
do better than seek their alliance. 


Enlitorial Hotes. 


It is well said by The Interior that a new 
book is needed on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, a book to do for this axe what Paley 
did for his age and Butler for his. It gives 
some excellent advice to the man, whoever he 
may be, that has the work on his mind. We 
do not doubt there are scores that see the 
need of such a book, and wish they were com- 
petent to do, and, perbaps, half resolve to 
try; but, if any really competent scholar is 
attempting it, out of a full sympathy witb the 
difficulties of those who are struggling with the 
current phases of unbelief, we do do not know 
who neis. Here are two of the bits of ad- 
vice offered by The /nterior: 








“4. Remember what you want to prove: 
That Christianity is a divine revelation ; that 
itis through the blood of Christ that men are 
saved, aud that there is no oiher salvation: 
in other words, the divinity, finality, and ex- 
clusiveness of the Christian religion. Prove 
that. And remember that a strong and con- 
clusive proof of a little, so that little be 
enough to save the soul, is better than a weak 
defense of a great deal. ’ 

“5. Remember vou are not writing a book 
on dogmatic theology : but on the evidences of 
Christianity. You must cover a large area of 
objection; but vou are asked to defend only 
asmall aresof truth. It is only a little that 
we want; but we want that little strong.”’ 
This is admirably said in the main, though we 
fear that word ‘‘exclusiveness’ might be 
understood to imply that none can be saved 
anywhere who have not accepted Christ by 
faith. But Peter and Paul have often been 
quoted to show that the pious heathen are 
saved—just how, or whether through Christ 
is not stated, except by infererce from other 
passages; and we are content now to quote a 
less familiar text from Malachi, badly 
obscured in our version, which we venture to 
predict will be translated so as to give an idea 
like the following in the revised version. 
After rebuking the Jews for their formal and 
profane worship, God speaks i, 10, 11: 
“Would that one might shut the doors that 
ye might burn no sacrifice on My altar pro- 
fanely. I have no pleasure in you, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, neither will I accept an offer 
ing from your hands. For from the sun’s 
rising to its setting My name is great among the 
heathen, and in every place incense is offered 
unto My name and a pure offering; for My 
name is great among the heathen, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.”” Here God declares that he 
accepts, as offered to himself, the ignorant 
sacrifices made to their idols by the devout 
heathen, among whom he says (v. 14) that his 
name is feared. 





Tae Times has a long communication from 
New Haven, under the title of ‘“‘The Two 
Parties at Yale,’ which pads out two columns 
with a discussion of Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘The 
Study of Sociology,’’ which, it is represented, 
is giving rise to a conflict between the radical 
professor of social science, Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner, and the conservative President Porter 
and Professors Barbour, Carter, ete. We 
venture to ** guess ’’ that the conflict reported 
is very insignificant. It happens that sociol 
ogy is a very young ard immature science, 
but of extreme importance; and that it would 
be difficult to fiud any other book of refer- 
ence besides Spencer's, which has some bad 
faults, arising from the anti-religious position 
of its author, We have no reason to doubt 
that Professor Sumner, who is a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, would point 
out to his pupils anything that to him seemed 
to be erroneous, just as other instructors 
everywhere do who are compelled to use with 
their classes imperfect books of instruction or 
reference. But there is not enough in the 
portentous article in The Times to give basis 
for more than this short note on this subject. 


JoszerH Cook some time ago saidin a lec- 
ture that “ Moncure D. Conway writes from 


England that marriage is fit only for common — 


people.” We were glad to have Mr. Conway 
write to us that no sentiment could be con- 
ceived more abhorrentto his ethical or social 
op'nions. The paragraph on which Mr. Cook’s 
statement was based has not yet been found; 
but it may have been one like the following, 
which we find quoted in The Methodist. Speak- 
ingot Mr.G.H Lewesand George Eliot (Marian 
Evans) living together as husband and wife, 





unmarried, and during Mr, Lewes’s lifetime, 
Mr. Conway is quoted as having said : “‘ Social 
laws, so called, survive chiefly for the igno- 
rant and the poor, and society is humble 
enough before persons of wealth and fame, 
who do not care a straw for popular creeds, 
common conventionalities, and fashionable 
fripperies.”” Of course, it is the “ social 
laws’’ of marriage that were here spoken of, 
and the impression was easily gained by the 
reader that Mr. Conway approved of the state 
of things, when he spoke with apparent satis- 
faction of the way that George Eliot was re- 
ceived by “cultured, refined, rich, and distin- 
guished people.” 





Tue First Reformed Presbyterian Church 


of Pittsburgh, Penn., gives full proof 
of being in the militant state. At 
the meeting, last week, for electing 


trustees, the Woodside party, taking their 
title from the name of the pastor, and the 
anti-Wo:.dside party came into a serious col- 
lision with each other. Shouts and hisses; 
groans and cat-calls; confusion confounded ; 
the smashing of hats, bonnets, and benches: 
the tearing of clothes; the shrieking of 
women ; and in some cases actual profanity 
nade up a scene of disorder which was 
arrested only by the interference of the police, 
who, with the aid of their clubs,drove both 
parties into the streets. We remember a 
prayer-meeting held many years since by boys, 
two of whom got into a quarrel with each 
other about leading the meeting, in which all 
the other boys finally joined, and the result 
was a general knock-down among these 
youngsters. This, surely, wes bad enough: 
yet some apology way perhaps be made 
for it on the score of the hot blood and in- 
discretion of the lads. The scene in the 
Pittsburgh church, unless the papers have 
greatly exaggerated it, was much worse, It 
had all the disorder and violence of a riot, and 
needed the interposition of the police to sup- 
press it. Christians, we are aware, are but 
men, and sometimes get excited and do im- 
pioper things; yet, when they convene in a 
place of worship to transact official business 
and actually get into a fight, and have to be 
driven iuto the street by the civil authority, 
then their conduct is to the last degree shame- 
ful. If there is any lawto punish them, it 
ought to be applied; and if there {s no such 
law, then their sober second thoughts ought 
to be sufficient to administer a stern penalty. 
This Pittsburgh church should promptly dis- 
band, unless it can learn to behave better. 


Mr. TILDEN last week succeeded in having 
the trial of the income tax suit against him 
postponed until next November, which carries 
it beyond the Presidential election. It is now 
almost four years simee the public became 
acquainted with the fact that Mr. Tilden had 
evaded the full payment of his income tax, by 
refusing for a series of years to make any re- 
turns of his income, choosing rather to let the 
assessor guess at the amount. For nearly as 
long a period proceedings have been pending 
to compel the full payment of this tax ; and in 
every step of this now protracted case Mr. 
Tilden, through his counsel, has fought for 
delay. All sorts of technical quibbles have 
been interposed from time to time, to defer 
the actual trial of the issues of fact involved 
in the suit. Mr. Tilden is now a candidate for 
a second nomination by the Democratic party, 
and is adroitly laying his plans for this pur- 
pose. He knows full well that his reputation 
for honesty is not a littledamaged by the im- 
putation of fraud in respect to bis income tax, 
and that, should he be nominated, this would 
be one of the serious objections to him in the 
popular mind. His efforte at postponement 
clearly imply that he would prefer to en- 
counter this objection and take all the hazards 
thereof, rather than be confronted wjth the 
disclosures which the trial would actually 
make. If he had pafd his income tax as an 
honest man, and felt confident that he would 
be able to show this fact, it is hardly suppos- 
able that he would not be exceedingly anxious 
to have the question judicially settled at the 
earliest possible moment. His pleas for de 
lay are a virtual confession of guilt. 


SexaTor THURMAN told the Senate the other 
day that, after all the losses for which the 
Geneva Tribunal decided that Great Britain 
was responsible shall have been paid, there 
will remain a surplus of several millions in 
the amount actually awarded by the Tribunal 
and paid bythe British Government. As to 
what should be done with this surplus, he did 
not think that there was any obligation to re- 
turn it to Great Britain; but did think that 


Congress might cover it into the United 


States Treasury or make any disposition of it 
which it saw Gt. We do not agree with the 
Senator on this point. The Washington Treaty 
provided that the Geneva Tribunal, after 
ascertaining for what losses by Confederate 
cruisers, if any, Great Britain was responsible, 
might, if it chose, award @ gross sum, cover- 
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ing the whole of these losses. The Tribunal 
availed itself of this power, and ad thus 
make a gross award, computing the amount 
by aggregating all the losses that Great 
Britian was to pay. If, then, there be a sur- 
plus of several millions in this aggregate 
award, beyond the payment of the losses con- 
templated and provided for, as Senator Thur 
man says there is, this will show that the 
Geneva Tribunal, in calculating the amount, 
made too large an award; and, of course, that 
Great Britain paid more than was intended. 
There was a mistake in estimating the amount. 
This being the fact, then it would be not only 
generous, but just, for the United States to re- 
turn to Great Britain all the surplus due to 
this mistake. Such would be the decision of 
a court of equity in any parallel case. If the 
Government of the United States has received 
too much, by a mistake in arithmetic, then the 
fact that the money is in its possession is no 
reason why the excess should remain there, or 
why it should be expended for purposes not 
contemplated in the negotiation or the award. 
This excess should be returned to Great Bri- 
tain, as the honorable thing to be done. 


...-Dr. Maclagan, Bishop of Lichfield, has 
been advising his clergy not, indeed, to keep 
back the darker teaching of the Scriptures in 
relation to the penaities of the future state; 
but at the same time ‘“* not to dwell too prom- 
inently upon it.” In his recent charge, he 
told them that the Greek word aionios, trans- 
lated “eternal” or “ everlatting’”’ in our ver- 
sion, does not mean “ endless,’ but only 
‘very long.”’ It is true enough, beyond ques- 
tion, that aionios, like all other words, was of- 
ten used in a somewhat loose sense by the 
biblical writers; but the application of the 
word wasin the sense of endless, or as near 
endless as the nature of the case allowed. As 
always, this, or any other word—derivation, or 
strict verbal definition is of no value; but the 
drift of the general sense must determine as 
to the meaning. 

...-The Rev. Newman Hall has married a 
second wife. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the trial of his application for divorce he 
said, under cross examination, that if the di- 
vorce was granted heexpected to marry. The 
case, as brought before the court, was one 
which left him morally at perfect liberty in 
this regard. It pleases us to see that in The 
Fountain, the only Non-conformist paper in 
Engiand that spoke severely of Mr. Hall at the 
time of the divorce, Dr. Parker now speaks in 
quite another tone. He says: ‘* We consider 
the decision the only one consistent with the 
evidence—that Mr. Newman Hall deserves our 
hearty sympathy, and we are glad to endorse 
the testimony of The Times, that he left the 
court without sspeck, far less a stain, on his 
character.” 

..--It Is not strange that Dean Stanley has 
invited M. Renan to deliver the course of four 
Hibbard lectures in Westminster Abbey. If 
Renan is not a believer in histurical Chris 
tianity, in its supernaturalism, no more, we 
suppose, is the Dean. We suppose, judging 
from what he says and does not suy, that to 
him the Sermon on the Mount exhausts Chris- 
tlanity, and that the miracles and the resur- 
rection he regards as legendary excrescences, 
impossible and untrue. There is place for 
such men in our respect; but itis difficult te 
find it in high official station in the Christian 
Church of England. 

....We trust that our Catholic friends do 
not intend to allow the case of Father Dufresne, 
of Holyoke, Mass., to pass without a word of 
comment. Thisis the French priest against 
whom one of his parishioners brought a sue- 
cessful suit for damages, because be had for- 
bidden the people to patronize his livery 
stable. It was proved that the priest had 
been selling Mquor freely, without license, 
keeping his stock in the same room in the 
church basement iv which he kept his juvenile 
echool. It is comfort to know that it was 
not a “godless”? school. Father Dufresne 
has fled to Canada. 


....It is with pain that we see the an- 
nouncement that three of the professors in the 
Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago—Profs, 
Blackburn, Elliott, and Halsey—have presented 
their resignations, on account of the financial 
difficulties of the institution, which have pre- 
vented the payment of their salaries. The 
Seminary has depended too much on the prince- 
ly liberality of Mr. Cyrus H. MeCormick: and 
we trust that now other friends will come to 
its aid and put these professors on as sound 
financta! basis as that held by Professor Patton, 
who was nearly driven away by tbe same 
cause. 

....The Rev. W. W. Evarts, Jr., tells in The 
Watchman that a Congregational church in 
Natick, Mass., Mr. Peloubet’s, has formally 
abolished infant baptiem, If this be the fact, 
it is the first case we have known, and the 
church would seem to have transgressed its 
duty in this case. Infant baptism is only s 
rite, and rites are but of minor importance, 
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A rule abolishing infant baptism is as bad as a 
rule requiring it. The Congregationalist tells of 
another church in which, outaide of one fam- 
ily, there have been but twocases of infant 
baptism in fifteen years. 





--. Senator Thurman bit the point with 
telling force when, in reply to Senator Blaine, 
he said that the “‘war premium” men who 
are now clamoring for a part of the Geneva 
Award, and wkose claims Senator Blaiue zeal- 
ously supports, were not only excluded by the 
Geneva arbitrators, but made good all their 
losses by adding their increased premiums to 
the prices of their goods, and, hence, that the 
‘onsumere of the goods are really the parties 
who bore the losses. 


--«-The Dutch are invading Hartford. In 
the Seminary Professors Riddle and Hartranft 
are importations from the Reformed Church; 
and now the Key. Graham Taylor, of the Re- 
formed Church in Hopewell, N. Y., sou of Dr. 
W. J R. Taylor, of the Reformed Church in 
Newark, goes to the Fourth Congregational 
Chureh in Hartford. But, so far as comity of 
transfer is concerned, the Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Keforted are but one de- 
nomination. 


.».» We want to remind the Pittsburgh Advo- 
cate that predictions are uncertain just now 
It said last week that it did not believe the 
proposition to extend the pastoral term would 
command a majority in any annual confer- 
ence, While we were reading its editorial we 
received news of the passage, by a vote of 80 
to 45 of a resolution favoring such extension, 
by the New York East Conference, which 
is not the smallest or least {ufluential in the 
Church. 

+++ The Citizens’ ticket in the local election 
of last week in San Francisco gained a sweep- 
ing victory over the ‘‘sand-lots”’ party, which 
is justly a matter for universal rejoicing. San 
Francisco has been the hot-bed of Kearneyism 
in the State of California; and the respectable 
people of that city seem at last to have 
aroused themselves to put down the gang of 
rowdies and cut-thyoats that have been the 
followers of this vagabond orator. 


....We are sometimes compelled to keep 
articles, and especially poems, so long on 
hand before publication that their writers get 
quite discouraged about ever secing them in 
print. Such a case isthat of the Rev. 8. M. 
Duffield’s ‘‘ Access,” published by us last 
week, of which Mr. Duffield writes us: ‘1 
had supposed it ‘dead’ on your hands, and 
sent itto The Christian Union, which published 
ita week since.” 


.... The Interior says that ‘‘ a man way believe 
{n the mazimuwin quid of his Church, and yet 
think it wise to make a minimum quid the 
basis of his apologetics.’’ A subscriber from 
the tobacco-raising region of the Connecticut 
River writes to ask if this means that he 
shouldn't “ bite off more than he can chaw,”’ 
Thus does what Spenser called ‘‘ divine tobac 
co’’ find its place in theology. 


«---The reviewer of The Christian Intelli- 
gencer has becu reading Professor Gray’s lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Natural Science and Religion,” and 
raises the question “‘ Is this Evolution ?”’ Cer- 
tainly, itis. If Professor Gray does not know 
what evolution is, who does? But some peo- 
ple do not seem to have been aware that there 
was such a thiug as Christian evolution. 


..-.»The theory of settling the Indian tribes 
fm severalty upon their lands, and, as soon 
thereafter as practicable, making them sub- 
ject to the laws of the states or territories in 
which they are located, is rapidly gaining 
ground, both in Congress and out of it. We 
have no doubt of its correctness as the final 
solution of the so-called Indian problem. 


..»»The Charleston (8. C.) News thinks that 
the plan of unseating Senator Kellogg and 
putting Spofford in bis place will be likely to 
kick back,and do the Democrats more harm 
than good. The News urges the Democrats of 
the Senate not to follow the lead of Senator 
Hill on this subject. The advice is good, yet 
we doubt whether it will be taken. 

---. The Hon. William 8. Groesbeck,20f Cin- 
cinnati, has been asked by a conference of 
representative Democrats, recently held inthis 
city, whether he would accept the Democratic 
nomination for President. Of course, he 
would. Nothing would please him better, un- 
less it be an election. Why ask the question? 


-++eThe piano manufacturers of this city 
and theiremployés, after facing each other for 
a few days with the appearance of the most 
determined belligerency, last week had a gen- 
eral love-feast and made it all up, the former 
yielding to the demands of the latter. The 
result is a victory for trades-unionism. 


.++»That attack of vertigo which Senator 
Thurman had last week, in the midstof a de- 
bate, and which has now been repeated sev- 
eral times, isa very significant reminder that 
he wil not do for President. The wear and 
tear of the office would physically upset him 
in less than twelve months. 
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--+-Nearly seven thousand operatives are on 
a strike at Cohoes, in this state. If the strike 
lasts a month, they will lose more than one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in 
wages, besides consuming about as much 
more for their living in idleness. Will this 
pay? 

..+-It pleases usto see Dr. Withrow, of Bos- 
ton, ready to grant the suffrage to men and 
women impartially. But we cannot heartily 
accept his restriction of the ballot by three 
teots of intelligence, character, and property. 

..«+»The Central Presbyterian reports that Dr. 
Duryea ‘‘had to leave Brooklyn for his lax 
views about future punishment.” It is news 
hereabouts that he had to leave Brooklyn, or 
that such a cause compelied him to do so. ~ 


...-President Hayes says that the true 
policy of the Republicans is to nominate a 
candidate for President who is so strong with 
the people that the machine men will not dare 
to oppose him. 


..--Senator Edmunds takes the lead among 
Connecticut Republicans as a candidate for 
the presidency. The vote of New England 
will be very far from being solid for Senator 
Blaine. 

...- The writer of the interesting article on 
** Venice and Queen Margaret,”’ on our fourth 
page, is the daughter of the distinguished Ver- 
mont senator of the same name. 

...»A larger amount of space than usual is 
taken up this week with Insurance Corre 
spondence, to which we are quite willing to 
call special attention. 





Lublisher’s Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mr. Joun Lavine’s fitth annual concert will 
take place next Monday evening, April 12th. 
Itis well knownthat these concerts in the past 
have been among the best fo be heard in the city 
during the musical season. This year Mr. La- 
vine intends to surpass himeelf, and the pro- 
gramme for his next concert offers a rare mu- 
sical feast. Mr. Theo. Thomas and his unri- 
valed orchestra will perform the orchestral 
parts, and the soloists will be Miss Emma ©, 
Thursby, Mr. 8. B. Mills, and Mr. Max Pinner. 


The celebrated Fisk University Singers will 
give aconcert at Steinway Hall, Friday even- 
ing, April 16th, the proceeds to be equally 
divided between the Chinese Mission, 14 Mott 
any and the Fisk University, at Nashville, 

enn. 


————— 

PHOTO-PANORAMA OF NEW YORE. 

Tue Photo-Panorama of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Vicinity, advertised on page 11 of 
this paper, is much more than its name indi- 
cates. It givesa correct photographic view of 
New York, from Governor’s Island, in the 
Harbor, up as high as Grand Street Hook, in- 
cluding the North River, Jersey City, Hobo- 
ken, and the Orange Mountains of New 
Jersey as a background. A large number of 
the public buildings, churches, and institu- 
tions are shown, and from it a stranger is en- 
abled to get an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of the metropolis. The view of Brooklyn 
extends from and includes Williamsburg, the 
Navy Yard, a large number of churches, the 
docks, and shipping. The two views are 
about six feet in length and are handsomely 
bound. 





Tue Silver Era Mining Company is one of 
the latest New York incorporations. The mines 
of the company are situated in Globe District, 
Arizong. he company is capitalized at $10,- 
000,000 in 100,000 shares. Officers: Francis A. 
Fogg, president ; James Clyne, vice president ; 
Clinton B. Fisk, Treasurer; J. T. Williams, 
secretary ; Samuel L. Foge, general manager 
at the mines. Directors: Francis A. Fogg, of 
No. 59 Drexel Building; M. Seligman, of 
Asiel & Co., bankers; Clinton B. Fisk, of 
Clinton B. Fisk & Co., bankers; James Clyne, 
of No. 71 Broadway, New York; J. T. Wil- 
liams, of Clinton B. Fisk & Co. 





EXTRAORDINARY bargains in dry goods may r 


now be obtained at the well-known dry goods 
house of Waller & McSorley, 245 Grand Street, 
this city. If ladies out of town will send a 
postal-card, a for a Catalogue, it will be 
sent free. The Spring Catalogue contains 
much information that will interest ladies. 
Prices of all kinds of dry goods are given, and 
a personal acquaintance with the firm warrants 
us in saying that orders entrusted tothem will 
be carefully and promptly filled. 





Carpets in all varieties and in new designs 
for the Spring trade are now being rapidlysold 
off at the great carpet establishment of Shep- 
pard Knapp, at the cornerof Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, this city. The prices are 
low enough to bring a host of buyers. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 





Joxes of Binghamton, though iron bas 
doubled, still sells 5 Ton Wagon Scales $60, 
all iron and steel. He pays the freight, sells 
on trial. No money asked till tested. Send 
for free book. Address Jones of Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Protect Your Carpets by using the Moth- 
proof Sewed Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufacture! of Cotton and Paper. Ameri- 


ean Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston, 
For sale by all Carpet De 


alers. 





ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO. 

Tue spring opening of suite and mantles at 
this popular establishment took place on 
Wednesday of last week, and, as usual on such 
occasions, the store was thronged with ladies 
during the entire day. ‘Ihe new spring suite 
for ladies were exhibited in a suite of rooms fit- 
ted up like drawing-rooms. Costly lace cur- 
tgins shaded the windows and rich carpeting 
covered the floors. The evening dresses were 
displayed in a parlor, brilliantly lighted with 
gas, from which the daylight had been care- 
fully excluded. ‘The full dress toilets from 
Worth’s, Pingat’s, and other Paris houses were 
arrayed on an elevated platform, over well- 
shaped dummies, to set off the peculiar fit and 
style of each. Conspicuous among 4 
striking models was a black satin dress, wit 
stately train, which exhibited a tablier of black 
satin, hand-painted with floriated designs. 
Genuine Chinese crape, black in color, assist- 
ed in the draperies of the back, and a narrow 
plaiting of peach-blossom silk overlaid with 
frills of Breton lace edged the front of the 
skirt and formed little ruffles at the side. This 
dress, a8 Were several others, was made quite 
high in the neck and with long coat-sleeves. 
A dress of old-gold satin and brocaded satin 
de Lyon, showing large detached figures of 
old-gold color on a light cream ground, was 
an example of the Medicis collar and heart- 
shaped opening of the basque bodice seen in 
s0 many of the French reception dresses. The 
elhow sleeves were finished with the same rich 
lace which frilled inthe open front. The fav- 
orite association of three shades of heliotrope 
was artistically employed in a satin dress with 
brocaded grenadine draperies. The only dress 
on which artificial flowers appeared was one of 
white satin, with an overdressof white beaded 
lace. Loose bunches of double white hya- 
cinthe held in place the lace drapery at one 
side of. the skirt. A dress holding a central 
position on the platform and attracting many 
admiring comments was one of black satin, and 
giittered withthe sharp-cut pointsof innam- 
erable jet beads quivering in the meshes of 
the black lace which covered basque, tablier, 
sleeves, anda partofthetrain. The exhibition 
in this room wasremarkable for the extreme 
richness of the frabrics composing the toflets 
displayed, the prevalence of satin and satin 
brocades, the pronounced designs in many of 
the brocades, the tendency to beaded lace 
trimmings, a profusion of lace plaitings and 
ruffles, the absence of décolleté toflets—not 
one of the imported dresses being fashioned to 
expose the shoulders or entire arms of the 
wearer—and the dearth of artificial flower gar- 
niture. 

Dresses made for day wear contributed man 
pleasing as well as picturesque models. 
charming afternoon dress for the seaside was 
of cream-white silk serge and satin-faced fou- 
lard, with trimmings of white Breton lace. 
French foulards, by the way, come in exquisite 
designs, which are similar to those seen onold 
Sevres tea services. A favorite pattern con- 
sits of small medallions, with a tiny bouquet 
of fine flowers in the center. A striking dinner 
dress of olive velvet employed embroidered 
pongee for its drapery, which crossed the 
front of the shirt, sash fashion, to be caught 
up in loops at the back. Costumes for spring | 
and suitable a little later for traveling are 
cornposed of loosely woven Cheviot cloths, in 
small pin-head checks of cream and brown, 
ojive and green, or two shades of gray. The 
Oriental and novelty cloths in silk and wool 
are a favorite combination with plain-colored 
silks or satins. These silk-and-wool brocades, 
by the way, are lighter and more pliable than 
many suppose. The silk is all thrown to the 
surface in figufes. which nearly or quite cover 
the ground and produce a rich, heavy effect, 
without corresponding weight. 

The cloak department, with its immense 
stock of wraps in leading and exclusive styles, 
exhibits dolmans and mantles of pleasing 
patterns in desirable materials. Small mantles 
and shoulder-capes repeat the present fancy 
for arabesques in jet and multi-colored beads, 
passementeries, and rich fringes. For evening 
wear are white and delicately-tinted shoulder- 
canes of silk net and chenille, and a sort of 
fichn-cape of beaded appliqué on lace net. 
Satin de Lyon figures largely in the mantles, 
most of which, like the shoulder-capes and 
walking-coats, have gay-colored linings. 

The lace department also received a large 
share of public attention. Among the laces 
were a line of black Spanish mantillas, the 
sale of which is exclusively controlled by the 
firm this season. They range in price from 
225 to $100, and are to be worn over light 
summer dresses. 

Real India camel’s-hair shawls and scarfs, 
Nicht summer eilk dress goods, and a great 
variety of household articles were conspicuous- 
ly displayed in their respective departments. 


ARTISTIC TAILORING. 


Tre art of dressing well is an accomplish- 
ment of very great value to the business, pro- 
fessional, and society man of the present day. 
Good clothes are the reflex of the good taste 
of the wearer and a demonstration of that of 
his tailor. Great competition exists at the 
present time in regard to the production of 
good clothing, and a thorough, artistic taflor 
soon commands an influential circle of patron- 
age, Among the leading establishments of 
this kind, that conducted by Messrs. Sammis 
& Bolton, on the corner of Nassau and Spruce 
Streets, deserves special notice. Their store, 
nicely arranged for the requirements of their 
business, occupies about 25x100 feet of ground 
and is stocked with the latest importations of 
the season, received from the principal centers 
of Europe. Any goods here selected can be 
relied upon as being of first-class texture. No 
common grades ever find a place here. Mr. 
Sammis is the business and office m r, 
while Mr. Bolton is the artist of the establish- 
ment and personally attends to the customers 
and sees to it that every garment ordered 
from them bears the impress of elegance and 
perfection This is attested to by hundreds 
of their eustomers. All those who desire 
first-claes clothing, without paving an extrava- 
gant price for it, should call on the above- 
named firm, as nowhere else can they be better 
suited.— The Methodist. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Our reader’ will notice the advertisement 
of Messrs. Glidden & Curtis, of Boston, Mass., 
who are the general selling agents of the ex- 
cellent fertilizer extensivély known as “‘ Solu- 
ble Pacific Guano.’’ This article has been on 
the market for several years, has been thor- 
oughly tested by chemists and practical farm- 
ers, and with results entirely satisfactory. 
The sales have steadily increased, year by 
year, until they have reached more than forty 
thousand tons. This guano was first intro- 
duced at the South, where it has become very 
popular with the planters. Its most important 
agency is in Boston, whence New England and 
New York, as well as the South and West, are 
now supplied. It has been found to be a most 
excellent fertilizer in the growth of all crops, 
and especially corn, wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, 
grass, sugar-beet culture, and other garden 
vegetables and flowers. In every case, so far 
as it is known, it has produced the very best 
results and given entire satisfaction. The gen- 
eral selling agents, Messrs. Glidden & Curtis, 
inform us that this Soluble Guano is made 
from pure hot-air dried phosphate rock, 
brought direct from the company’s mines at 
Chisolm’s [sland. It is rich in bone phosphate 
of lime (finely ground), also in ammonia and 
potash, besides other ingredients, valuable 
for plant food. We have used this Guano 
ourselves for several years past, have thor- 
oughly tested the same, and can most heartily 
commend it to our readers. Messrs. Glidden 
& Curtis have had pamphlets prepared, giv- 
ing facts and numerous testimonials in regard 
to this fertilizer, and valuable statistics and 
directions regarding the culture of Sugar 
Beets, an industry which is destined to be- 
come important in the near future. These 
pamphlets will be sent, free. by mail, to 
any address, on apnlication. It is now time 
to move in all such matters, and those who 
expect liberal crops must devise liberal things, 
in order to secure them. 





Tue Mapre Sirver Minine Co., Warp, 
NevaDa.—The Superintendent, Rob’t Briggs, 
writes: ‘‘ The face of tunnel has again entered 
a solid mass of ore, ground again becoming 
soft and working enulty. Indications for rich 


tended at the rate of nearly three feet per day. 
For the past four or five days it has been in 
barren porphyry, what would be called on the 
Comstock a ‘horse.’ Strong seams of ore, 
however, are again beginning to appear in the 
face, and of a much higher grade than the solid 
mass through which the tunnel passed twenty 
feet back. It is evident that the tunnel is in 
close proximity to a rich body of ore. Whether 
it lays along the present course of the tunnel, 
or to one side, and will have to be reached by 
crosscutting, is yet to be determined. The 
superintendent is confident that when he 
reaches the contact of Hime and porphyry, 
which he expects to do at any time, according 
to recent surveys, rich ore will be encountered. 
If his expectations are not then realized, he 
will commence to crosscut and thoroughly 
explore the immense mass of low-grade ore 
through which the tunnel has passed. If this 
property was located anywhere in Colorado, 
it would be selling.at the rate of twenty-five 
or thirty dollars per share.”’ 

Messrs, Nrxon, TrLEsToN & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, are the financial agents for the Madre 
Company. 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, ETC. 

B. L. So_omon’s Sons invite an examination 
of their new and exclusive styles in furniture, 
upholstery, wall-papers, novelties in window- 
shades, curtains, ete. They will furnish new 
designs and estimates on application. This is 
one of the oldest and most reliable firms of its 
class in the city. Their stock is always fresh 
and desirable and they well deserve their ex- 
tensive patronage. Orders addressed to them 
from the city or country (where a personal 
call is impracticable) will go to safe hands and 
have the best attention. 








Gop ore in paying quantities has been dis- 
covered in Delis County, New York State, 
and a company, called the Grand Duchess 
Gold Mining Company, has been organized to 
develop the mine. ‘The well-known names of 
Judge Fullerton, Martin Freligh, George J. 
Sherman, and James C. Lane appear as the 
officers. This mine is near home and the 
officers invite the closest inspection. 





CHRISTMAS!!!—THe Great Hoipay 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





THe descriptive priced catalogue of seeds 
issued by the ei known house of J. M. Thor- 
burn & Co., of 15 John Street, this city, will 
be sent free to subscribers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. It contains much valuable information 
regarding seeds for the vegetable and flower- 
garden, for the lawn, the farm, and nursery. 


Sr. Nicnotas Horet, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 








IGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration 
and all forms of general debility relieved b: 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brer Tonic 
the only preparation of beef containing its entir 
nutritious . It is not a mere stimulant. 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains dD 


fo and lif 
Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous pooctantign, overwork, or acute diseases, 


particulary Jwmrn, Hasan & Co., proprictore 





Riainty ork Bold by all druggists. 
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‘THE discovery ot a new source of mica sup- 
ply in New Hampshire, near Grafton Station, 
promises more for the development of Granite 
State industry than may at first appear. And 
so little is popularly known about mica and 
its uses that it has occurred to us that it 
might be interesting to group together a few 
facts on the subject. 

“To begin with, there are only two or three 
good yielding mica mines on this continent— 
one in Canada, one in North Carolina, and 
ope in New Hampshire. Announcements 
have been often made touching discoveries of 
new mines or strata, of a promising sort, in 
various parts of the country; but,on inves- 
tigation and working, the product has usually 
proved commercially worthless or has been 
obtained at too great cost of labor to be mar- 
ketable. Such, for example, was the case 
with a Western find, some years ago, where 
the mica was good and plentiful, only it hap- 
pened to lie at the top of a mountain 6,000 
feet high and only accessible by a 300-mile 
horseback ride. And similarly delusive have 
been the hopes which have been invested in 
mica discoveries in almost every state of the 
Union. Thus, the trade has come to depend 
upon the three sources of supply named 
above; and, of the three, North Carolina has 
furnished the best mica and most fairly met 
the growing demand. 

‘The consumption of mica has wonderfully 
increased of late years. Its use in stove- 
doors is familiar to all. But there isa much 
wider range of uses to which itis put. We 
hear of its adaptation for lamp-chimneys and 
shades, as a softener of light; for dead-lights 
in the portholes of war vessels, because in- 
frangible from shocks; for spectacles, to pro- 
tect the eyes from excessive heat, as in the 
case of men at work in blast furnaces; and 
for many other purposes requiring transpa- 
rence without the risk of fracture. Pulver- 
ized, it also has its uses in the manufacture of 
wall-paper, and as a hair-powder, and also as 
alubricator. In St. Louis there is a Lubricant 
Company, whose raw material is mainly mica. 
It is also largely made available as a substitute 
for alum, asbestos, gypsum, ete. in the filling 
of fire-proof safes. New kinds of toys, too, 
frequently capture the average small boy’s 
regard in the production of which mica 
plays no insignificant part. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the demand is of that varied 
sort which requires a regular, constant sup- 
ply and makes inconvenient the limitations 
imposed by the precarious and none too plen- 
tiful vield of the few mines accessible. 

‘‘The stove manufacturers are, doubtless, the 
largest consumers of mica. The chief centers 
of this industry are Troy, Albany, Roches- 
ter, Utica, Buffalo, Baltimore, Provid " 
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quoted from $7 to $10 atom. The surface yield 
of mica from the new quarry has shown its 
— to be fully equal to that of the favorite 

uggies Quarry adjoining, and sheets of as large 
size as 9 by 12inches have already been obtained. 
The tract containing this stratum of mica 
covers an area of several hundred acres, and 
has been secured by enterprising parties, among 
whom, we hear, are some promineat citizens 
of New York, who will soon begin to develop 
the property. That they have fallen upon a 
sort of Bonanza is pretty evident from the 
facts we heave recited as tothe growing de- 
mand for mfca and the limited and precarious 
sources of supply. It might require the prac- 
ticed eye of Col. Sellers to perceive ‘ millions 
init’; but even the average mind can realize 
that a new-found mica mine must have money 
in it, since the product commands from $3 to 
$8 per pound. 

“Anyway, New Hampshire promises to devel- 
op an important industry in the production of 
an article greatly in demand and hitherto 
more scarce than was convenient; and, 
somehow, it will appear to most persons just 
as well that North Carolina should find a com- 
petitor, for a time, at least, in the good old 
Granite State.” 

The above article appeared inthe New York 
Evening Mail, and the property which these 
mica mines cover was personally inspected 
and examined by Prof. Endlich, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington. It is a well- 
known fact that there is annually used at the 
present date about 225,000 pounds of mica. 

Prof. Chas. O. Thompson, of the Worcester 
Free Institute, has recently visited and exam- 
ined the Grafton mines, and, on his report, 
parties in Worcester and vicinity have organ- 
ized the AMERICAN Mica MINING Company, 
and propose to work the mines on an extensive 
scale, and it will undoubtedly be the largest 
concern of the kind in the country. 





Easy boots, of superior quay, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 





Tue following is copied from the New York 
Weekly Messenger : 
“Ss , Kansas, March 1880. 
“* New York Weekly Messenger wapenes 
“* Enclosed I send you cash for bea any oh of my sub- 





e e 
its class in the country and I could not do without It. 


Clark Johnson's Blood Syrup, with a great y tes- 
timonials of cure by it. Now, will you please let me 
w, th h ndents or 








and Boston. One concern in Albany requires 
an annual supply of mica alone to the value 
of $15,000. In New York there are four job- 
bing houses, whose sales to retailers amount 
to 14,000 pounds per annum, Among the 
stove manufacturers the North Carolina mica 
has been considered the best that was procur- 
able, and they have been to a great degree de- 
ndent upon that section for their supply. 
toftan happens, however, that the demand 
largely outruns the supply; and, as the manu- 
facturers have the preference at the mines, 
the a trade frequently comes short of 
its requifements. At times, too, even the 
stove manufacturers have trouble to get their 
mica in hand at the date agreed upon. This 
is partly due to the fact that the North Caro- 
lina mines are from 85 to 100 feet below the 
surface, and 60 subject to flooding that the 
pumps are a constant necessity, and often, 
indeed, all work is necessarily suspended by 
overflows. 

‘*There is another mine situated in New 
Hampshire, and known as the Ruggles Quarry, 
which has yielded for some years a fair supply 
and of first-rate quality. Its product, how- 
ever, has mostly been absorbed in Boston, 
and seldom finds its way to New York. Good 
judges pronounce this Ruggles mica to be the 
best obtainable in this country; the only 
trouble being that it is not ‘obtainable’ as 
wanted. At present and for a year past the 
Ruggles Quarry has not been available for the 
trade, because of the necessity for clearing 
away Vast accumulations of rock, which must 
be got rid of before any more mining is under- 
taken. Itis expected that another year will 
elapse before this quarry will be again in work- 
ing order. m 

‘<The Canada mica is not in favor, although 
considerable of it finds a compulsory market 
here, because of the difficulty of procuring a 
better article. [ts quality is quite inferior 
and its use unsatisfactory and unprofitable. 

“A recent issue of the Springfield Republican 
reports the opening of a feldspar, quartz, and 
mica quarry in Chester, Mass., which has a 
promising look and from which sizeable plates 
of mica of clear quality have been obtained. 
This, however, may turn outa mere ‘pocket,’ 
as so many Others have; but, if the reality 
comes up to the expectations, Chester is to be 
congratulated. For, now that a great demand 
has grown up for mica of good quality, and its 
use hus developed into considerable propor- 
tions, all discoveries of new sources of sup- 
ply are to be welcomed. ® 

‘Another recent find, which has all the ele- 
ments of rea) promise, is that in the neighhor- 
hood of Grafton, N. H., and on lands adjoin- 
ing the Ruggles Quarry, already mentioned. 
It would seem, from a report lately made by 
Prof. F. M. Endlich, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, that mica crystals have here been 
developed in masses large enough to prore of 
value in’the market. Sheets of considerable 
size can be obtained either by surface quar- 
trying or by mining. and the indications 
are not only of a good quits and 
of ilar ized sheets of plates; but 
also of plentiful and permanent supply. 
Speaking of this newly-discovered quarry, 
Prof. Endlich says: ‘Owing to the large 
amount of marketable mica that can there be 
obtained and to the superior facilities for trane- 
portation, [ regard the locality as very favorable 
forthe development of mica minesor quarries.’ 
It is also to be mentioned that the survey 
showed the presence of a great quantity of 
feldspar rock and crystallized quartz, both of 
which are valuable,as the raw material of 





the fet it purports to be, there will soon 
be an immense demand for it in 
“* Yours respectfully, Jno. R. Brown.’ 


“In answering our Kansas correspondent 
we will also satisfy several other readers o 
The Me who have written to us upon the 
same subject. In the first place, the adver- 
tisement in question comes fully up to the re- 
quirement named in our advertising depart- 
ment. It emanates from a party who is thor- 
oughly ‘reputable and reliable.’ Moreover, 
we are personally well acquainted with the 
proprietor of this medicine. He isa retired 
physician, who was eminent in his profession 
while in practice, in which he acquired a large 
fortune. He became satisfied, in bis personal 
experience, that the Indian Syrup in question 
was marvelously efficacious in the treatment | 
of diseases to which it is adapted, and this 
demonstration led him to engage in its man- 
ufacture and send it forth for practical test 
throughout the United States. He did not 
herald it by the usual advertising ‘appliances. 
He allowed it to feel its own way to public 
favor and to demonstrate its own worth. The 
result was that thousands of voluntary testi- 
monials were sent to him by thankful persons 
who had been cured of their maladies, and g 
these testimonials, in the original letters, we 
personally know to be on file in the offices of 
the proprietor. The rapidly increasing de- 
mand for the medicine at length required en- 
larged facilities for its production, and when 
this was accomplished the proprietor deter- 
mined, in the interest of humanity, as well as 
of bis own profit, to advertise largely and 
place his medicine on sale in every city, town, 
village, and hamlet in the United States, 
This determination he is now carrying out, 
and we know that he is now the largest adver- 
tiser in the country; that he {s thoroughly 
responsible; and that every representation 
made in his advertisements is absolutely re- 
Mable.’’ . 5 


ADVERTISING CHEATS. 


Ir has become so common to write the 
beginning of an elegant, interesting article, and 
then run it into some advertisement, that we 
avoid all such cheats, and simply call attention 
to the merits of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest 
terms as possible, to induce people to give 
them one trial, as no one who knows their 
value will ever use anything else.—Providence 
Advertiser. 








THE RoveH CoMPLEXION we often see in an 
otherwise fair d lis occasioned by the use of 
cosmetics containing lead and other injurious 
ingredients. Always buy Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl and you will be safe. CHamPLin & Co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Accept a thoussnd thanks for that Golden 
Remedy. I suffered for many years with 
rheumatic pains in my limbs. My | were 
drawn together, and e called me‘ ked 
Haertel.”” I used St. Jacop’s OIL and was 
ane F< now feel so bay Sng I think I 
could dance as in my youn 8. 

Jomn Hansen, Fremont, Il. 

The use of Sr. Jacon’s Or is indeed fol- 
lowed by the most wonderful results. More 
than a dozen cases have come to = knowl- 
edge where 8t. Jacon’s Or effec speedy 
cures; but 1 will only mention one instance. 
Aman suffering for twenty-four years from 
rheumatism was induced to try the 8T. Jacos’s 
Om. He used a few bottles of this truly won- 
derful remedy and is now entirely well once 
more. W. Rereuarpt, Elmore, 


Wm. Prescott, a relative of historian 
Prescott, sends greeting that he was cured of 
Bright’s Disease by using Warner’s Saf: 
Kidney and Liver Cure. R. L. Mosely 
Montreal, writes: ‘‘My appetite is good, an 
I now suffer no inconvenience from eating 
hearty meals. Warner’s Safe Bitters cured 
me.” 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City, pre Bee 

e, ressage, an e Hire. a’ 

rand nion Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen 
tral Depot. elegant rooms,t educed to $1 aoe x 








ward perday. Elevator. Resiaurant suppli b 
he best. Horse Cars, 8 an 
to all Depots. 
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MICA. parcelain ware, and the former of which is “ CROOKED HAERTEL.” 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, 


We offer gur Stock of Imported Suitings and 
Troweerings, etc. at lower prices than any house in 
the city who sell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 


F, KRUTINA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Artistic Furniture, 


IN LATEST STYLES AND FINISH, 
Retailing at Manufacturer’s Prices. 
FRESCOING AND WALL PAPERING DONE. 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
96 and 98 East Houston Street, N. Y. . 


Station of the N. ¥. Elevated Railroad (East 
Side) at the Entrance. 








BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Biair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. “Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Druggists. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY 
TO THE FRUIT-GROWE ECIALLY PEACH 








tis edt 
a r 
Send t 


GAS FIXTURES, 
LAMPS, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


invite attention to their NEW.STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 
ALS, and WOREMANSHIP are not excelled. 

Special and Exclusive Designs, 
tf desired, 


836 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


1789. BACON PIANOS +880. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN.——-BACON & KARR. 


A fine assortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of unsur; tone and work- 
ae constantly on hand. talogues by mail on 
applica fon. 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 
The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with 2 spoons of medicine in 
2or 3 hours. For pegteniors ad with stamp 
H. EICKHORN, No. 4 St. Mark's Place, New York. 

















AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A shows position 
; Gu reel: f up. Ne 
t, ing glasses; very 
handy. "housands y 
them are in use. By mail, 
25 cents. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, M't'rs, 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 








NONB GENUINE UNLESS CORKS BRANDED 
“ WILHELM’S QUELLE.” 


LES SELLE 


BPW G) 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


The greatest German and British medical and chem- 
ical authorities ‘ praise the “Wil 
helm’s Quelle Water” as an 
excellent table 





water, and as 

ng most ad- mirably fitted 
for mixing with wines, liquors, 
and milk, with- outin the least 
deteriorating their color or 
flavor, whil they recom- 
mend its use to all persons suf- 
fering fro or chron- 
fe dys ia, in- digestion, or 
diseases of the kidneys, to the large amount of 
natural carbonic acid gas and the small proportion of 


sulphates contained in it. 
FOk SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
MACK & BRUNLER, 


Ne. 7 Barclay Street, near Post-efiice. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHitTteEe HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for priceist. ' 


GEORGE W. READ & CUJ., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 26, 





‘TEI FE: BAK EE GUNS. 






Our $40 gun lics the best twist-barrels, chok-- 
bored rebounding locis, extension top rib, $ 
fore —S oe fae | eee =. e ; the 

jouble gun in the world for money. Ali guns 
sent on trialand guaranteed. 


Price, best English Twist Barrel............. 
“ Damascus Barrel. gho 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


2 Shot and | 
Gun, Rif: 





proved a great success for all kinde 
of shooting. An owner of this gun cannot make s 
id take the wrong one when he goes out 





EMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used tt. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 
(furnished free) to the 


Empire Rubber 


Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 


The “EASTLAKE.” 


[{ Patented.) 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CLOTHS. 


Spring Style English and Scotch Suitings, 
Trouserings, Overcoatings, Cloths for Rid- 
ing Habits, Liveries, Vestings, Serges, 
Farmer's Satine, Ducks, Drillings, etc., etc, 
Also a fine assortment of Fancy Cloakings, 
for Children’s Wear. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPRING EXPOSITION 





of Paris Costumes, Evening and Recep 
tion Dresses, Mantles, Street and Carriage 
Wraps, India Shawls, Children’s and 
Misses’ Suits, Infante’ Outfits, Ladies’ 
Paris Underwear, Wrappers, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
tp Parasols and Sun Umbrellas. 
N. B.—Mounting done to order in any Style. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 
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ELinancial, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL WARD'S 
OPINION. 


Attorney-General Ward, of this state, 
has submitted to the comptroller a care- 
fully prepared opinion in regard to the 
effect of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relating to the 
taxation of bank shares. Having stated 
the nature of the question before him, he 
lays down the general proposition that 
neither the capital nor the shares of the 
national banks are taxable under state 
authority, except as such power may have 
been conferred by Congress. The power 
that Congress did confer in respect to the 
shares of these banks was qualified by the 
provision that ‘the taxation-shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such state.” The decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the opinion of the 
attorney-general, bears only upon the firs; 
section of the law of 1866 of this state for 
the taxation of bank shares, and that too 
only with reference to the shares of nation- 
al banks, leaving those of state banks still 
under the operation of thelaw. The Court 
of Appeals of this state construed this law 
as excluding any debt deductions from the 
valuation of bank shares, whether state or 
vational; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, accepting this construction, 
holds the first section of the law to be in 
conflict with the law of Congress so far as 
tbe taxation of the shares of national banks 
iseoncerned. This is the single feature of 
the law that is rendered void and inopera- 
tive by the decision-of the Supreme Court. 

The attorney-general, after stating and 
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arguing the case, comes to the following 
conclusions: 

*' Fira, That as to assessments of na- 
tional bank shares the tax on which has 
already been collected, the decision in ques- 
tion does not affect such assessments when 
the shareholder so assessed did not make 
application to the assessors in due time 
and form for the deduction of the amount 
of his debts. Failing thus on his part, he 
is concluded by the assessment.” 

‘Second. As to assessments already 
made, but not yet collected, if the time 
allowed by law for making such applice- 
tion has elapsed, and no application has 
been made during such time by the person 
assessed, he is concluded, in like manner, 
= cannot legally resist the payment of 
the tax.” 


‘Third. As te assessments now made 
on which the tax is not yet collected, if the 
time for making application for deduction 
of debts has not elapsed, the person as- 
sessed can apply within the time prescribed 
by law, and the assessors must act on such 
application as they are required to doin 
cases in which the applicant is assessed for 
personal property other than bank shares.” 

‘‘ Fourth. Holders of shares in state 
banks, as the statutes now stand, are not 
— to any deduction on account of 

ebte.” 

‘« Fifth. The inequalities in which the 
statutes relating to the assessment and tax- 
ation of bank shares are involved by reason 
of the late decision of the United States 
Supreme Court are matters for the consid- 
eration of the law-making power, and it is 
to be asenmed that such remedial provis- 
ions will be made for the assessment and 
taxation of bank shares, both national and 
state. in harmony with the rule established 
by that decision, as will fully meet the 
emergency.” 

The legislature of this state Inst week 
pissed an act, which was promptly signed 
by the governor, that gives the commis- 
sioners of taxes and assessments in the City 
of New York power to amend their assess- 
ments so as to make them conformable to 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The act provides 
that any assessments in this city, if made 
on or before the 8th of May, 1880, shall be 
as valid as if made on or before the second 
Monday in January, and that any person 
against whom an assessment has been 
made shall have the right to apply for a 
correction of his assessment at any time 
prior to the 29th of May, 1880, and that the 
commissioners shal] have power to receive 
such applications and to make corrections. 
This statute is limited in its operation to 
the City of New York and gives the stock- 
holders of national banks in this city the 
opportunity, within the time specified, to 
apply for a deduction of their debts from 
the valuation of their shares, in conform- 
ity with the decision of the Federal Su- 
preme Court. 

We do not see, however, that the act 
furnishes any relief to those who hold 
shares in state banks. The decision of the 
Supreme Court had no reference to them, 
and the act does not in terms require the 
commissioners of taxes to apply the prin- 
ciple of this decision to state bank shares; 
but leaves them just where they were under 
the law of 1866, as construed by the Court 
of Appeals of this state. The act was 
hastily drawn and by no means covers all 
the questions of bank taxation, subject to 
the limitations imposed by the national 
banking law. It is to be hoped that the 
legislature, before it adjourns, will supple- 
ment this act by one of much wider scope, 
that will grapple with the whole subject 
and relieve the banks, both state and 
national, from paying an unjust dispropor- 
tion of the taxes assessed for public expend- 
itures, and at the same time place the two 
classes of banks on precisely the same foot- 
ing as to tax burdens. Asthe matter now 
stands, banking capital pays more than its 
proper proportion of taxes, and this is an 
injustice which oucht to be corrected. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue public debt statement for the ist 
of this month shows that during March 
the debt was reduced by $14,719,396, and 
that the reduction since June 80th, 1879, 
amounts to $46,814,432. The principal of 
the public debt bearing interest is now 
reduced to $1,760,698,400 ; the debt bearing 
no interest is $891,007,928, of which $346,- 
742,211 are old demand and legal-tender 
notes; and the principal on which interest 
has ceased since maturity is $9,922,965.26. 
The aggregate of the debt, including in- 
terest, is $2,181,499,807.25. The debt, less 











cash in the Treasury, April ist, 1880, is 
$1,980,392,824.22. The aggregate receipts 
for the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year were $248,766,388, against 
$202,861,576 for the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal year, far the larger 
part of this increase being derived from 
customs duties. The expenditures for the 
former of these periods were $136,423,391, 
showing a surplus of $112,342,947; and the 
expenditures for the latter named period 
were $118,547,244, showing a surplus of 
$84,314,332. 

_ The revival of business, both domestic 
and foreign, explains the increased receipts 
into the Treasury. Our importations of 
foreign merchandise have largely increased 
during the last nine months; and, though 
our exports have also increased. they have 
not done so in the same proportion. The 
balance of trade in our favor has, hence, 
for some months past been a decreasing 
one; yet it is still so large that foreign ex- 
changes are likely to rule in our favor for 
some months to come, at least. The future 
on this subject will depend upon the next 
grain crops of Europe. 


EEE 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about but very little change in the business 
situation. The distribution of most kinds 
of manufactured goods has continued large, 
while the movement in general merchandise 
was rather light. Values were firm, except 
for produce and provisions, which were 
weak and unsettled. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$11,503,695, and produce exports $7,219,- 
412. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $125,170,402, against $77,121.- 
448 for the same time last year and $74,- 
768,126 in 1878. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist this year were $77,891,872, against 
$72,092,407 for the corresponding period 
last year and $82,136,770 in 1878, 

FAILURES. — Seventy-seven failures 
were reported in this city for the first quar- 
ter of the year 1880, the total liabilities be- 
ing 953,635 and assets valued at $292,026. 
The first quarter of 1879 had 141 failures, in 
which the total liabilities were $2,805,512 
and assets $959,826. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Usury.—The right of action to recover 
for money paid as usury is personal to the 
parties contracting. The purchaser of 
property subject to @ mortgage given to 
secure notes drawing usurious interest, 
who assumes to pay such notes, cannot, 
therefore, recover money paid for euch in- 
terest thereon.—Spaulding vs. Davis, Sup. 
Court. Vermont 

Promissory Nots.—I2 an action by an 
endorsee against the maker of a promissory 
note, although the endorsee may have 
taken the note as collateral security for a 
loan, which has been repaid by the payee, 
so that the endorsee has no right of prop- 
erty therein against the payee, yet the en- 
dorsee would be entitled to recover against 
the maker, unless the note had oeen fully 
paid to the pavee.—Logan es. Cassell, Su 
preme Court, Pa. 

EwpvorseMeEnt.—An endorser cannot de- 
fend himself bv giving in evidence an oral 
agreement, made at the same time as the 
endorsement, and purporting to chonge its 
lecal import and snbject it to outside con- 
ditions. —Rothschild cs. Canadian Bank, 
Supreme Court, Mich. 

MONEY MARKET.—Early in the week 
the rates for call loans were bid up to; to 
} per cent. per day, and so continued until 
Wednesday, when the large purchase of 
bonds by the Treasury and a change on the 
part of some of the prominent stock opera- 
tors restored the market to comparative 
ease and at the close on Saturday the rates 
were 4to5 per cent. First-class commer- 
cial paper, double-name, is 6 per cent., with 
single names proportionately higher. Rates 
are nominal, as very little paper is being 
sold. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm and higher, closing at 983-16. United 
States bonds were firm and American rail- 
way securities active, but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
steady, and closed at 4.85} for 60 days and 
4.88} for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted om Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
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ing 8-16, selling 5-16 prem.; Charleston, 
scarce, buying -}@3-16, selling ~ prem.; 
New Orleans, commercial 175 prem., bank 
250 prem.; St. Louis, 50 discount; Chica- 
go, 25; and Boston, 40c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 


grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. We 
quote: 





SeDing. 
Bar BINVET........ .ccccsccccereccesscoceeesss 114 115 
BwRGe BaD. «co covccccccscccccccccccoscese mo 4 we 
Saivesan | Quarters....... - CM = s par. 
D'mes and Half Dimes...................- 984 


par. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
been moderately active, with prices more 
or less unsettled, though in some cases an 
advance wus recorded of from 3} to 8 per 
cent., Pacific Mail, the Granger shares, 
the trunk lines, and the investment shares 
being conspicuous in the upward move- 
ment. The Elevated Railroad stocks were 
prominent for depression, Manhattan de- 
clining 11 per cent., Metropolitan 15} per 
cent., and New York 6§ per cent. 

The following will show the changes in 


prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low. Clos 
fing. est. est. ina. 
albany and Susquehanna.... 
American Dist. Tel.. 
Atl. aod Pac. Tel..... 
Boston Air Line, pf. 
Boston Water Power......... 15 15 15 144 
Bur.. C. R., and Nortbern.... 80 80% T1%4 71 







Chicagoand Northwestern... O64 987 9% 16 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. . 110 119% 1084 108% 


Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 85% 83% BING «82% 
Chie., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 107% 10584 108'¢ 104 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 58 50% 57 5614 
c.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 1834 190 183% 186 
Chicago. Bur.. and Quincy . 149% 149% 4iKg — 
Yhicago and Alton.......... 116 0«61160«=6185)SsdaA LL 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... 124 «1260 «6124 «(126 
Ch’e., St. L.. and N. O........ 40 41% S8'§ 40% 
c., C.,and Ind. Cen.......... 196 17 15% («1Atg 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh...1J1 UL Wi 111% 
Consolidation Coal........... 85 85 35 85 
Ches. & Ohl0...........eeee eee 23% 2414 23% BAe 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 81 31 31 31 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 254 2% yy 244 
Caribou M........0.-sseeeeees 8 % «OS 26 
Cent. Arizona M..... ......+++ ™% %%4% % % 
Del, Lack., and Western... 94 O4% «92% «93% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 8554 BOK 84 8414 
Dubuque and 8.C............ _ = “a 60 
Express—Adamn.......... ++ 112% 113 112% 112 
AmericaD..........- 57% =O 57% «58 
United States...... 48 429% «648 48% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 106% 10714 10316 10644 
oe) EEE 44% 4G 44 4095 
Erie, pf......-eeeeeee creeeeeeee 6R% «(71% «68 «69 
Excelsior Min........++-+++++- QW Ws Ws — 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... Sh ST SB 8mH 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 71% ‘72% 7 71% 
Homestake Mining........... 83 S4 3 84 
Houston and Texas..........- 80 8683 7 80 
Ulinots Central.....-.......+ 108 110 106% 108% 
{nd., Bloom., & West......... 82 35 82 ee 


Keokuk and D.M............. W% 14% aK 











Morris an‘ Essex............. 108 108 107% 107% 
M.. K.. and Texas............. 444 4536 4314 49% 
Manhattap Elevated......... 36% SAY «25% «80% 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 106:¢ 108’ 92 101 
Mobile and Obio..........-... 2434 2446 22% 284 
Mar. and Cin. lst pf......... 10% 1g 10% :10% 
Maryland Coal.......-..+-0+++ 22 22 22 23 
N. ¥. Contral.......- csssceere 132% 137 181 132% 
WN. J.Central.....----eeeeceeee 85 8554 8214 «8355 
N. Y..N. H.. and Hartford ... 15044 159% 1504 150 
NN. ¥. Blovated........-+-s0000+ 118% 1153 112 11% 
Northern Pacific.......-.----. 31% «32 29 Sy 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 2g S455 SI «58K 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis... 81 #4% 7% 61 
New Central Coal............ Hy 85 % 33% 
Ohio and Miss. ......---+--0e-0 87% «80% «(886g «88 
Ohio and Miss., pe ececccsecees 7% 76% % 6 
Ontario Silver......--++ oe = - pm 35 
Oregon Nav. ay 
Pacific Mall.......- 384 43% 
Panams 1*0)—s «180 
Pitts) urcb and Ft. W .. 118 118% 118 #118 
Phil and Reading.......-.--- 60% «70% 69 69% 
Quicksilver BIRIRS. ..cccccees 15 15 15 - 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 66 68 “au — 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... 120 129 120 —_ 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H...... 26 26 25 23% 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfa ¢9 70% 69 on 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... yi) ns) ME! | 
St. Louts and San Fran....... 41 41 39 = 39% 


<t, Louis and Sen Fran., pf.. 55 tHh4 54% BG 
St. Lou's andS.¥Fran.,1st pf... 79 7 72% 78 


Suro TUNNEL... ..eeeeeeeeeees 2% 2% 862% 62 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ 444 455% 4B 43% 
8t. Paul & Sioux 9. pf.... 80 80 7 78 
Standard Mining.......------ S1 82 80% 30%4 
Union Pacific.......- ---+++++ 87% VI% R74 Bay 
Western Union........--+--++ 106% 19 101% 1084 
Wabash and Pacific........-- 49% 44% «343% «49% 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 68% 70 68% 68% 
Deadwood M.......--00+++-+++ 19 19 1°” — 
Central Pacific......----++--- 77% 80 1™ 
N. ¥., Ont., and West....... 2 «2TH BG 2B 
Ohio Cemtral.....----++--ee+* 24 24 @ 2 


RAILROAD BONDS were imezular. In 
the late dealings Denver -and Rio Grande 
1sts rose to 105; Erie consol. 2ds advanced 
to 92}, fell off to 91}, and rallied to 912; 
South Pacific of Col. 1sts rose to 973; U. P. 
sinking funds to 115; B.C. R. and North- 
ern ists to 92; Chicago and N. W. consol. 
gold coupons to 117; and Jersey Central 
consol. assented to 105}; Metropolitan 
Elevated ists sold at 101, and Canada 
Southern 1sts at 904@904; Ches. and Ohio, 
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and Texas ists sold at 1024, and do. 2ds 
fell off from 63} to 65. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Tennessee 
old sold at 864, new series at 31; and 
Arkansas 7s, Little R., Pine Bluff, and N. 
O. R. R. at 5. District of Col. 3-658 rose 
to 93, and La. consols to 51}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm and 
unchahged. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on Wednesday accepted $5,000,000 
bonds out of the total of $5,370,500 offered. 
The «lass of bonds accepted and the range 
of prices were as follows: 6s, 1880,. from 
103.: 5 to 103.93%; 6s, 1881. from 105.48 to 
105.°4; 5s, 1881, from 103.24 to 103.36. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a de- 
crease in. all the items. The surplus re- 
serve is reduced to $309,900 less than the 
amount required by law. 

The following is the statement in detail: 





Ave. Am't Average Average 

Names of Loans Amt of Legal Net 
Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York... $9,738,006 $2,105,000 $225,000 9,080,000 
Manhattan. 6,145,500 $86,400 126,000 4,446,500 
Merchants’. 7,336.400 1,378,100 183.500 6,133,500 
Mechanics’. 7,350,500 1,146,500 $86,000 6,006,700 
Union....... 4,441,000 628,900 100300 3, 700 
America 8,909 100 1,122,800 249700 6.085.700 
Phenix..... 3,375,000 382,000 77,000 2.5 8,000 
en 6.108 600 2,000,800 142.000 6,401,400 
Tradesmen's 3,047,000 339,600 50.400 1,836,700 
Fulton...... 1,673,100 824.800 67.400 1,216.500 
Chemical. .. 12 570.106 3,193.300 906,800 12,607,800 
Mer. Exch.. 8,523,700 645, 150,100 2,761,700 
GallatinNa 4,002,800 449.100 91,200 2,156 900 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,423900 300,700 41.800 1,225,900 
M'chs.&Tra, 875,000 108,000 140,000 877,000 
Grecnwich. 986 29,400 211 2°0 922,900 
Lea. Manuf. 2.854.000 47.200 147.800 2,129,900 
Sev'nthW'c 928 116,90 1.2800 840,800 
BUte ol N.Y. 8.2 0300 59, 000 *O 2,511,800 
Amer Ex... 13.683, 1,903,000 223,000 9,475,000 
Commerce.. 14,475 3,8 9.400 71,100 10,607.900 
Broadwa: 5.48 ,000 6¥4,6°0 29,400 4,202,900 
M icanti BAZ, LO 714:00 195.300 8,663,900 
Pacific...... 2.22*,400 3210) 194, 00 2,147,500 
Republic .. 5.650.00 739900 88,500 8.177.600 
Chatham 8.506.400 71839 99.500 3.481.700 
People's 1,403,500 $6100 89,500 1,175.3n0 
No th A 2.424 109 15400 174,000 2,914,200 
Harover 7 00 1,386,100 2740 7224.500 
Irving...... 2. 00 454.009 202900 2, 7),700 
Yetroroli'n 12°2 000 2,914.°00 78 000 11,650.000 
Citizens 1, 0> 225,100 21120 1°733N0 
Nassau..... 34 000 11 [00 77.600 2.004 700 
Martet..... 2.550 400 349000 101300 1,910,500 
St. Nicholas 1,8¥7.500 81 200 513200 1,474.0°0 
Shoe & Lea 3,2 5,00 600300 21 .090* 377.000 
Corn Exch. 88. 00 263.400 28000 2.965.400 
C ntin ntal 5%)8, 00 1,3 2,590 108,000 5,439,700 
Oriental.... 1,483,500 25,.°00 245°00 1,290.100 
Marine..... 2,75" 000 56.00 104.0 2.883.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18 81.209 4,°5°.809 427.990 19788 600 
Pash... cove 183,600 2.829,200 289,200 17,708,100 
ec. Bi 839,100 119900 47.000 697.70 
horth River 851.7% 28.0.0 65.400 T9700 
Fast River.. 1.0'2800 1750) 56800 8 8,200 
ourth Na.. 15,687.10 2875190 [85500 14,718.200 
Cent. Na.... 8,471,000 1,1°8.0C® 52100 7.492'000 
Second Na.. 2.714000 450.00 279,900 2'921 nn0 
Ninth Na... 4.5°8,200 787800 286.200 4490.70 
First Na.... 13,442,900 %.°59.000 145.700 13,420 000 
hird Na.., 8.94690 2.034.000 311.400 9:4#a® 0 
N.Y. N. Ex. 305.3  190.7°0 653800 973 800 
Rowery Na. 1453 700 82.090 273000 1,057 400 
¥.Co.... 1225,200 (18.700 $27609 1.977.400 
Ger, Amer.. 2150400 208990 44.700 1.258 900 
Chase Na... 3260.10 654500 769 31973 700 
Fifth Ave. _1.880.800 800 _s2 900 = 38 0.008 1,487 1.487.800 


Total. .$290,630,500 53,669,300 10. 847,500 269,306 800 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





A 34. Comparisons 

Loans.......+» eorccce +++ 6200,459,"00 Dec. $227 2U0 
Specie... seesecees 88.060.200 Dec. 1,104.500 
gal.tenders.... ..... 10.817 500 Dec. 425,00 
Total reserve. ...c...++ 64 516 BNO Dec. 142950 
° . £03 4x0 Dec. 1.082.700 

™ Deo. msn 

Deo. * 18600 

BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 


latest quotations were as follows: 





America....... 14446 146 |wechanies.. -140 o 
Ame = Mercantile ..... Lis] - 
Rute'rs & Dre's 108 — \iMerchantes’..... 127 «181 
Centre) Natn11's — 'Mer. Rxchange. -- 06 
Chase Nat. B’k.128 litan...150 = 
Citizens....... 105 — |Nasean.......... 80% 90 
Com --142%6 1 Newt = 199 
Continental. ...110 118 Moth Nati. aie 06 110 
Fast River...... 6 North America. _ 
are Eee 120 — River.... 1 
venue...37%5 -— |Park............. 1 
a ah 4 135 145 (Phenix.......... ti = 
eather Man’ a holas _- 
Market.......... i) = Gans of N. Tok - 


aS eeiciae 

W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St., 
buy and sell all classes of Government. 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
interest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates, 


- — 








FINANCIAL. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
iN, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


he AEOLD, A ; AND EXCHANGED. 


" so) ng 0 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write or call on theold Banking 


HOWES Cc 
11 WALL REET, 5s Allele 


This house Commission 


business, 
oaidacagiored om ipo 08 por owt, para 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Series B, fell off from 60 to 68}; Kansas FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Buy end «ell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information tn regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those kéeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

Ga” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Besis, State and Railread Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railread Stecks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


NIXON TILESTON & ,£0., 


BROKERS and DEALERS in a ES and MIN 
° WAY, NEW YORK. 
Fence, Phenis AD WAI Bank, Messrs. G 





Refere iliman, 


Co, 

Weare Tinnner of shares 6 of 10 shares and upward 

alimite _ number of Treasury stock of THE 

M‘DRES u CO., of ey ys at (e8) —. 

Dollars ~~ > don This © ‘compan re Vor 

under the law ¢ £ Cap State of Bow ork and © stock 
il paid f ane nape coral 


Vv 
lv cabeaeall it as anaes favoraily w is ony 


Com 
rospec’ us will be tLe 4+ a Neation, Remit. 
{Sacss should be made by check or t-office order. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


Sahies BTC STOKES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 





BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., N. ¥., 
ISSUE ‘ 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCES, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


sfHIGRI "Ot Size TENE 


lar Notes are far £10, £26, and £59 8 


tention. The 

‘orrespord nts, and {is an introduction to le 
fankers Seer cetoata apd ootienarsn ‘for edditional 
Circular Notes that may be ordered by 


THE Lake SHORE AND MicHIGA¥ SOUTHERN RalLw’¥ Co. 





TREASURER'S G Deport. 
» March 1880. 
R SFER BOO Ss OF THIS 
id Aven oatttos P. M, on SATU: Ay 
ne: cpysbed on nex 
annual e ), and will be reg , et = tho mere, 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL........ 200,000. 





the business of 
old “ a RANGAS, MIB SIBSOURL AND GR CENTRAL Thattxors 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is organized for 


Six to Ten Pet Cent Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


FREELAND MINING CO. 
eeenINCTPA 








Idaho ear Creek County, Col. 
‘AL O 115 BROADWAY. 
Boreel Building. and 
be 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


ch 

200,000 shares. Par 820. ” 
R Vice President, Theo 

ee ety Wine: beet naee Pe 

mt | P. Benen ye Wits, # if: 2isse PigCormtets, Henry 

CLINTON B. PISK & CO., 








No. 8 BROAD STREI EXEL BUILDING, 
AND MENT SECURITIES, 
. AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
Fe ¥ Stock rote sate, Rallway, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 


211 Cheernut St., 
Philadelphia. 


69 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


66 Srate &1., 
Boston. 


aND . 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEK, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPR. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS.—travelers’ Credits issued either against cash dep 





sited +Hefe 





or YY guaranty of 


repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Court, Lothbury, London. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MINING INVESTMENT CO. 


JOHN A. GLIDDEN, President. 
8S. LAWRENCE FRENCH, Treas. 


Office of the Company, 
63 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Thies Company is organized under the laws 
of Massachusetts, for the purpose of exam- 
ining, investigating, surveying, and verify- 
ing mining, quarrying, and manufacturing 
properties, titles, stocks, and securities, and 
assisting in placing and negetiating the 
same, and also precuring and furnishing 
skilled assistance, aid, and reliable infor- 
mation relating to such matters. 

This Company is not organized for the 
purpose of working any properties; but is 
designed to assist in the marketing and 
placing of properties after a thorough in- 
vestigation by skillful experts shall have 
demonstrated their value, by recommending 
them for investment. 

The Capital Stock ef the Compuny is 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
$100 each, all of which has been subscribed 
for. 





ILVER ERA Layne ¢ COMPANY 
CAPITAL, 10, 000,000, 


Office 
Directors: F. A. Fou, qi Tamee Giyne, vice 
presigent; clinton treasurer; J.T. tiliams, 
~ with sufficient cash funds in treasury for 
soqutemte mill and development purposes and 
maine ne now 
Of 8, Be eran ot tne tock of the above 


wake Re 
exclusively. con ~~ ted lime satorstgned for he 
now omens t irs = at the price 


etc., on application. ‘kh VAN CAMPEN 
, OB ; 
I building hooks 123), 118 Broadway, New York: 


The American Consolidated Gold 
and Silver Mining C Co. 


Slide Mine, d a Hite an at abe nd Amer- 
ican + Gale ~j a pansitne, ail of fo 


Capital Stock. $1.0 000, 000; oc; Chaves, 100,000. 
CHARLES oy WRIGHT, Pres. 
es 


LL so LD ete te MINING 
lear” Crook 


ee ee 








; 200.000 shares ’ 
‘sTéck ASSAD npr 
President. 


nell, | A Wille. 


J. 1. Brow 
one Sunerintendens a Mine. F. F. 
sbist 


“a lON. ALEXANDER bag 


cee ae SR ae eee x Y. 
Nie Sorner {4 Fah Breet — BANK. El peatn 


aj 66.606.508 44. Sa PPR LU 


Cc. W. BRINCKERHOF?, Secretary. 
Brttce MINING COMPANY, 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 











ny ese: 
7. R. se! 
a CARBONATE HILL MINING CO., 
LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Offices, Se New York. 


a ce Uisvell wi ene he 

















Mayflower Consolidated Gald 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
ORGANIZED UNDEX THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF TRE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 





opened by nearly 8 0 feet of Tunnels, Shafts, 
Drifts, and throu 


practically dev develo ty 
and the necessary Cetin ve boon recentiy erect- 
ed new levels at greater 


that section of the coun try, 

The Coterade, Central eswoet within a few 
hundred feet of the y,and affords every facil- 
ity for transportation o the | product of the mine. 

A limited number of shares of stock of this Com- 
oom are now offe forsale at ¢5 per share. For 
prospectus and full particulars apply to 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Btock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 

$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
President, GEO. D. 











TS, 
Vice-President, STE V. WHITE. 
z  bacp eae 
Treasurer, J D. > 
Financial hos WALDEMan ‘ARENS. 
ae NATIONAL BANK. 
William H. 8&t D. Roberts, Richard C. Me- 
Cormick, Jonas nch, Luther R. Marsh, 
Charles L. V. White te. Geo. 


B. Robinson, "James D, Smit 


Rooma 54 sg BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 1G, No 118 Broadway. New Y¥ 


THE DENVER CITY 


Consolidated Silver Mining Co. 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
500.000 SHARES; PAR VALUE, $10. 
LOCATION OF MINES : 


FEVER HILL, LEADVILLE, COLORADO, 


tn Famous “ 
eubesripnon ks now Re Ly otis sot Com. 
pany,31 BROAD STRE T, Reom No. 


CHARLES L. wRicHT, Pres. 
— ) DUCHESS GOLD MINING CO. _ 








anized under the laws of New York. 
Locetins of "Goa 6a 100 yd County, New York. 
Capital aoe. ; par value 410, 
ull paid « me unassessable. 
-OFFICERS. 


IAM FULLERTON, President, 
MARTIN FRELIGH, Vice-President. 
GEO. J. SHERMAN, Treasurer. 
JAMES C. LANE, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: Wm. Fullerton, Frastns F. Mead, Mar- 
tin Freligh, Geo. J. Sherman, Edwin @. Pr: Nigh. 
ncipal office, Room 22 (6th floor), Equitable Bufld- 
ing, 120 Broadway, New York. 


DIVIDEND ee 
CRAM ce fag. 
OY CE 


b 
pout An 8 AND Fi 
m the 








K RE. A T.PA U 
bw | vork. 2th. i n 
div hi a THREE 
per Share has been de 
Ch: il- 





pT, “and se Paul Railwa Co d 
idend of THREE DOLLARS ave Firt uy a 
on its common 6 out of the net earnings f. 
e yous 1879. ‘able at the office of the company, 
il Si the 15th day of A i 
xara sad mepenet on he ae ap a 
x 
JULIUS. WADSWORTH Pee 
Wasees Usiow Sanseure 
New Yoru, March Luh, 3880. 1880. —s 


IVIDEND NO. §1.~+The Board of Directors 
have declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE 
AND THREE-FOUKTHS PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending March Sst, instant, payable at 


Closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
day of March instant, and opened on the morning of 
the 16th of April next. 


+ H. ROCHESTER, Tressunea, 





20 


— Waller. & Medorley, 





OBITUARY. 





* 

Mr. Rozert H. McCurpry, of the old dry 
goods firm of McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer, 
died on the 5th inst., in this city. ‘He was 
one of the founders of the Union League 
Club and a prominent member of the 
Mercer-street Presbyterian Church, and 
was one of the oldest and most honored, 
benevolent, and public-spirited of our 
wealthy citizens. 





DRY GOODS. 





Durie the past week business with 
agents and commission houses has been 
comparatively quiet. Wholesale buyers 
have been in the market only for small re- 
assorting lots. The jobbing trade has been 
fairly active and prices have remained 
steady. 

Corton Goops have continued in mod- 
erate demand for new business, with a fair 
movement on account of back orders. The 
export movement comprised shipments of 
656 packages from this port, 117 packages 
from Boston, and 50 packages from other 
ports, in all 823 packages for the week; 
and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 29,798 p’k’g’s, valued at. $2,062,705 
Same time tn 1979. 86,009 p’k’g's, valued at.. 2,409,852 
Same time in 1878. 29.257 p’k'g's, valued at.. 1,432,241 
Same time in 1877. ..22,521 p’k’g's, valued at.. 1,797,988 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in comparatively light request. 
Prices ruled steady, though stocks of some 
makes are in better supply than for some 
time past. 

Cottonades were in steady moderate de- 
mand, and all prominent makes continue 
closely sold up to production. 

Corset jeans were firm and unchanged. 

Colored cottons were in fair demand, and 
firm for dyed ducks, denims, tickings, etc. 

Cotton flannels were quiet but firm. 

White goods were less active with agents, 
butin fair demand from the hands of job- 
bers. 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote Sic. 
for 64x64 cloths and 5c. for 56x60. 

Prints were generally steady, but not in 
active demand. Shirtings and solids were 
in better inquiry than other descriptions. 

Printed lawns and other light summer 
fabrics were active with both agents and 
jobbers. 

Ginghams were in good demand for 
dress styles, fancies, and staple checks 
Nearly all makes are sold in advance of 
production and prices were firm. 

Dress Goops were in moderate request 
for staple and fancy worsted fabrics, while 
cotton fabrics were in active demand and 
all desirable makes continue scarce and 
firm. 

Woo.en Goops have continued quiet as 
to the current demand, while the move- 
ment on account of back orders were still 
active. 

Fancy cassimeres were quiet, though 
many makes of low and medium grades are 
still sold ahead. 

Cheviot suitings were unchanged. 

Worsted coatings were in continued good 
demand, and all the most popular makes 
are still sold ahead. 

Overcoatings were quiet. . 

Kentucky jeans were inactive. 

Satinets were in moderate demand for 
new business; but large movement on pre- 
vious account. 

Flannels and blankets were in small re- 
quest. 

ForrranN Dry Goons were less active. 
Light-weight summer fabrics moved irreg- 
ularly, owing to the inclement weather; 
but for staple fabrics there has generally 
been a fair request. Dress goods have re- 
ceived fair attention; but the demand for 
the lower grades of silks is not satisfactory. 
Linens ruled in moderate reassorting re- 
quest, and woolen fabrics for men’s wear 
are quieter with importers. Of the most 
desirable fabrics stocks have become much 
broken, both in first and second hands; 
yet in some cases supplies are rather in 
excess of the demand. The auction sales 
have good attendance, and very fair prices 
are usually realized; but few extensive 
offerings are made in this direction. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,083,635, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


pared with last week and $1,262,755 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $3,078,450, or $9,203 
less than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpaY EvEntne, A pril Sth, 1880. 


GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......++ 7 seneee — 
Bates .... 00000 06008 TOT vcccccecsces 14 
Glasgow ......--+0 94|Cumberland........ 


Gloucester .......+.10 ‘White M's Co.. "10 




















Lancaster........+--10 Fancy10 

PRINTS. 

8 |Manchester ........ 8 

.. 8 |Merrimack, D. 

74|Mallory....... 

8 |Oriental...... 

8 ;Pacific ...... . 

. 8 |Richmond’s........ 
Freeman jg ae md ~ enema ; 
Garner’s SS ) § See 
Gloucester . 7%)\8out bridge. 
Hartel.... . 8 |Washington. 
Hamilton Ke) 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 36 ©672%\Laconia...... 9-4 26 
Atlantic. A..... 8 OD.  ehee 104 29 

Benes 86 «8 O  eshee 11-4 
@ Besees 36 9 ‘Lyman, E...... 36 a 

e P..... 37 79|Massachusetts 

oe Lhe F 8 
i, POO 81 8  Maasad 83 7% 
Appleton, A....36 9 * C.....30 — 
“ XX..36 8 * @ 36 9 
“ R....36 8 Medford....... 6 — 
Augusta ....... 3% «OY ne coe & 
- ene = ” R 9 
® Aw ~ re E..40 10 
Broadway...... 3% 7 ” W..48 15 
Bedford, R..... 30 63|/Newmarket,DD30 7} 
Boott, _ ee 4 7 G..% 8 
, as 36 8 N..36 8} 
nn PR 80 se Ee Extra...36 — 
SPE Eree 89 _— SSipeiasate — 
Continental, C. .36 Pang. beacon 74 21 

“ mas & 0 | -- 84 2 

Conestoga, D...28 7% -“ «+e O4 26 
“G30 8) * 1.2104 99 
- 8...83 : - aoe 32 
ee _ - 37 
« AAA. —|Pepperell, fine 
Dwight, X ewe 30 
cased 88 ; } « = Ollila 
@  Besveod 38 «8 a N....90 7 
Exeter, A...... 86 8h Pequot, A ssladeiaaeal 86 «(9 
ig sere 33 68 | Tinensd 40 10 
Ellerten, WS..10-4 80| “ ....... 45 16 
Harrisburg. A..36 9 'Pittefield, A....36 7 
B.33 8 |Pocasset, C WES ‘ 
Indian Head.. 36 9 in, ot 80 7 
80 8| “ E.. ..@ 9 
“ ...40 124)Stark, AA...... 36 
48 14 ‘Utica’ seamen 36 114 
—_— @utind j heavy....40 12 
= ee Bierce 58 25 

. Dee ae, © swentunsee 78 37% 

“ EE ..36 ©. nanan 86 40 

“ AA..40 a Wainsutta, 8T..50 — 
Lawrence, LL . .36 --59 25 

és ee 8 ..79 85 
“ X. ..36 “ --89 37% 
‘ XXX.40 od -.99 40 
Langley, A..... 36 - -108 425 
w- wstens 78 Trace anni 86 69 
Basenla. Q.cccccce Ht owen 30.6 «(68 
o sintae °e tae 40 1% 
. - been 84 23 | o- pao 48 14 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : ‘Indian Orchard. . _ 
[36 DW..36 11 
- ver 12 natin Se” --42 14 
Allendale...... 64 20 |Lonsdale.......36 11 
shan 7-4 22; ‘“ Cambrie..36 1 


36 14 

“|... 84 2% |Masonville.... .36 11, 

Bartlett, F.... 96 9% Nashua, E...... 36 11 
C....84 4 “ 'P 42 


Ballou & Son. ° = 10 ” W.... 4 15 





sees 84|Newmarket, F. 36 4. 
Bay Mills....... 36 — IN. Y. Mills..... 86 1 
Blackstone, AA. 4 6 | “ Ladies’ w'r.36 — 
Boott, hecenee = oe peoes O4 = 
Bi... 86 “ll. 84 
* Bene ‘yl “ 94 29 
- Micmnaal «  *" 1.104 
oe ee 7-8 S| O. wwnss 114 St 
fe ccesounnbes 44 10 'Pequot........ 54 18 
6  coccccces ee) 13 |Slaterville...... 33 7% 
©. scpensieie 54 14 |Tuscarora, XX.36 13 
Camas... ccccccce BT GalUthes.....ccceee 35 11% 
Clinton, Al.....86 11 | ‘* ex. heavy.36 12 
Dwight, Star 8..36 Teh  cwcenenes 5-4 20 
Anches®S. 114) © wcocccese 64 2 
Fearless...... 96 105, ones enone 84 87 
Fruit of the Loom: 113| Z peeeveces Bo % 
“ “ ..38 104] * heavy....100 45 
“ “« .@ 15 | _ “ Noup...... 36 14 
——- bocce 36 UalWameutts: 36 11 
amsutta : 
Gold Medal haleae 36 tl : ans ws 
anne > c. 
Great Falls, Q..% 11 “  d@bilew 13) 
8...81 8 lwauregan, 1008.56 1 
“ M. .33 | * shirt cotton is 
* A.. .88 ; “ No. 1....86 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: i__ ** cambric.. 13 
88 ” Whitinsville. ...38 103 
oe f a 33 
“ © ie 3 Williamsville: 
0 a Al..86 13 








OKINGS. 

18 Methuen, AA 6 
Palm®... .ccccoes 8} 
Pearl River....... 17 
Pemberton, AA.. 15 
| “ B.. 13 
bad E.. 11 

bill a = 

orndike, A..... 
os Ss i 


“ No. 1....83 18 |WilowBrk.,No.1 — 

.  Reaegerew FE 

Wkssens | © pccccascccae MD 
Lewiston, A....36 1 





Appleton......... Ot iaceacks B.,.. 


Augusta ......... Maskachusebta, D. 
Boott . ee eee eree ° 
Laconia.......... Pep PR cvcsneee 9 
Lyman, H........ 94'8 pdincccesenane ° 
STRIPES. 
American...... — @I11 |Lewiston, A...— @— 
Amoskeag..... 11}@12 ‘Otis, BB....... 10 @104 
“ fancy. — @124 Thorndike, A..— @13 
Columbian....— (@10} - B..— @l2 
Hamilton...... — @12}/ Uncasville, A. .10i@114 


CORSET JEANS. 





Amoskeag........ 9 Kearsarge sateen. 10 
Androscoggin sat. 10 'National.......... — 
Canoe River...... 8 | oer sateen 1 
Clarendon... . 8 |Pepperell......... 1 
Indian Orch. Imp. #4! Roc oes 
EMBOMID <0 cc sccese 94 Manche ster 

DENIMS. 
Amoskeag........ Se Bc acscnsce 15 
Bestom.....s cece 8} Pear! River....... 164 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 18 |York............. 

“ XXX brn.. 18 |Warren, _— 16 
eh, -cvcceseee TH BB ewscee 15 
Ge, eee cacvess 16 - cc paannare 14 

i | See 14 

CHECKS. 
Caledonia, z*.. - 12}|Park Mills, No.60. 13% 
iones Bi [PrOGIRY...ccccoce 
Economy. . 12 ‘Old ak ecimtickhads 13 
Far& Mars, No.5 SI EE, Bravcccacece 143 
No 6. 124 “ AA extra... 15 


Park Mills, No. 50. 12 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON. 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., . 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Cogtuapes, Outtite, Misses’ and Children’s 


Zs, Gooda, a 
A TRIAL ORDER by yy 
guaranteed and the same care given 
personally selected. 


nou betas Illustrated Catalogue. 


AT Stora 


HAVE NOW on EXHIBITION 
4 SUPERB COLLECTION of 


Imported and Domestic 


CARPETS, 


RUGS AND MATS. 


Dshsery Marl 


Draperies, 
Furniture Coverings, 


Lace Curtains, 


REPRESENTING EVERY VARIETY 
and MANUFACTURE. 
An EXAMINATION of THIS 
UNEQ 











UALED STOCK is INVITED. 





Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts, 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


— 
guarantee to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, Millinery, Un- 
derwear, Shoes, etc. than they can possibly get in 
either Boston or New York. Being large direct im- 
po pu they are in a position to 
own their goods as low as pay house « n the continent; 
as store-rent in the W is not more than one- 
fourth what it is in nthe East, tie See Seuss ons can afford to 
sell goods at a heavy discount below Eastern houses, 
a t yf anna samples ( no charge for 
age watalogue, or samples), and see If it be not so. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Cloaks, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, 
Curtains, 
ete. 


408 and 410 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 





[April 8, 1880, 


No. #45 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY. 
EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS. 


fee ooo CAMBRICS, beautiful new 
yd hs, from 10 to 18 y 
o 


REMNANTS ae Linens, medium to finest 
eqaltty ot E at es 
\BLEACHEL CEA MUSLIN ig ‘ull width, EXTRA qual- 


y, COTTON and WOOL, 10e. 
*poxtvoous: SUE SREP ran am, Te. each. 


ABSEILLES U1 unTs, Stull I stze, al 25 each. 
BOrrAGE RAPERY, NOTTINGHAM 
LA 12}6c. per or pend ~ lh, upw + 


DRESS GOODS. 


AR Se most desirable fabrics in NEW SHADES and 

owe es. 

— and SILKS in novelties and all shades and 
- ADIES" SUITS, a ong Silk, beautiful new < hes. 
45 CASHMERE ROCADE COMBI 

SUITS. $12. V Worth 320. 

D ALKING JACKETS at $1.75, $2.50, $4, to 

*. Worth ey i 2 Dries. 

LADIES’ DOLM _= WRAPS. NEW DESIGNS, 

SPECIAL BARG 


nil GOODS. 
CAS all-wool, £0 juchee wttn, Ge. 
THE NEW FABRICS in BLACK Ds. 
LISH CASHMERE, beautiful black, 84 
and CRAPE CLOTHS, 20c. an 
* UNDERWEAR. HOstEnRY> GLOVES, 
pe GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING, Say GOODS, 
*‘One stot LADIES’ MUSLIN CHEMISES, SKIRTS, and 
DRAWERS, at quarter value. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRANDST., NEAR BOWERY. 


Jes Me REA 


Silks, 
Satins, 
. Dress Goods, 
Novelties 


of exclusive disposition from the first 
Designers of Europe, in variety and 








assortment unrivaled in any country. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with New 
“and Chaice Goo for the Spring Trade. 


ATS AND BONNETS 
4 BRR AND FEATHERS, 





Patol ates sa 
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Mat ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WASTE SILKE. 


80 cents in tage stamps for one ounce of 
ott, sik Black Pr colo ors, about 800 poe yarée in each 
package, in hs from one to ten y 

or Circular about Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 








CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 


FOR SALE BY 






.. New York. 





STERLING & CO... ; 
RR ie & ee 











~ *& & we 


en me en an in tii i ——- ana i ae i 











April 8, 1880.] 


Tue Bank Commissioners of Connecticut, 
in their late report, show among the assets 
of the saving banks in that state nearly 
one million dollars invested in the stocks 
of our city banks, as follows: 


B’k Stock- 
Bank. holdrs. Sh’r’s. Coat. Value. 
American Exch’nge Nat’l1.20 1,526 $160,000 $170,660 
Nat'l B’k of Commerce....14 723 78,907 96,223 


Fourth National........... 15 73 79,300 82,708 
Continental Nat’l.......... 13 652 69,427 68,303 
Metropolitan Nat’l........ 10 «6488 50,221 63,283 
Merchanta’.... ......0+0++++ 9 888 50,160 65,041 
TRAMGTEB. ccccccccccccocceses 10 =«480 48,741 51,000 
U. 8. Trust Co.............. 1 100 10,000 85,000 
Importers’ and Traders’...5 163 16,427 83,714 
Central National.......... 11 316 32,517 32,735 
Mechanics’.... ..........+++ 6 989 27,627 81,655 
8t. Nicholas................ 6 265 27,792 $1,150 
ieccencenonesnes eovccees 9 2 29,711 29,173 
WASSBR..ccccccccccccccceces 5 530 82,544 27,680 
Shoe and Leather.... ...... 9 214 28430 25,940 
Republic National......... 4 220 22950 24,132 
Marine National........... 4 235 21,700 23,876 
BROGEE. cococcccccccedscccese 7 1,199 23,280 21.645 
Wc wo cccccncsecqvccecesce 5 203 14,677 20,780 
Ninth National............. 7 27 2.650 20,315 


There are some few shares held in small 
lots besides the above. A large amount of 
money is now being attracted to New York 
City, from all parts of New England, for 
investment in bank stocks, as the holders, 
by thus doing, escape local taxation on all 
their funds thus used. 

The people, and especially the law- 
makers in Connecticut, should know that a 
large amount of capital is now being with- 
drawn from that state and invested here 
and elsewhere in consequence of the tax 
imposed on all the shares of non-residents. 
The amount of this tax is now withheld 
from the stockholders and deducted from 
the dividends paid to them. Bank stock 
thus held—in case the dividends amount to 
only six per cent. per annum—pays the 
non-resident stockholder only five per cent. 
The banks in this city are very strong, and 
pay to all their stockholders from six to 
ten per cent. net per annum. Investors 
will not and should not keep their money 
in Connecticut on such terms as these. 








1880- JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anp CLOAKS, , Hovserurn’e Goons. 


zo a me 
BOYS’ SUITS. «a V co SILVERWARE. 











DRESS GOODS 5 o GLASSWARE. 
aim o e — 
LINENS. o o CROCKERY 
— o —_— 
SILKS. o "a CHINA. 

— oe o 
o a 
- JONES * 
+ ” 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. 











~ ns 
-, JONES |.’ 
o ® 
SHOES. 0 o LACES. 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Urnccesmne. o J 2 HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. “o _ 0°” ©MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ° VGents’ Furnish’g G'as. 


oonepenel on and ree end 8 Outfits furnished. , 
mples sent free. Sen cent stamp f us- 
trated Catalogue, 100 dining 


BL. SOLOMON 0M 


INVITE AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR NEW AND 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Wall Papers, 


Novelties in Window-Shades, Curtains, 
etc. 





Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


No. 29 Unicn Square, cor. 16th St. 


Purniture Factory, 211 and 213 Wooster St. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26, 








Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 
EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON’S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, * 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., etc., 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
otc., etc., 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 
Axminsters, 





Moquettes, 
Ro Wiltons, From P the oldest and best 
Velvets manufacturers in the world 
Brussels, 4 tone St. Tt I 

y= 

Tapestries, —<—< 

-plys, 
Our ope ed excel 
eats st [aha color. 
Vatuad odie | ing.and f of durability and 


are su- 
wi rders to Match. pert Perior to ail eine except 

he Royal Wilton, of w 
our assortment is Kh. 
brated goods 


Pawieeaega 
e 

BIGELOW in stock, and be sold at 
BODY BRUSSELS. about the same price 


‘acturers. 
of John b= | & Sons, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS = others, in 
B vasteny of petterne. 
mall, neat tterns 


y design 
COTTAGE CARPETS jfor the requirements of 
A SPECIALTY. 


A cargo of fresh Coptee 
Mattie. ant received 
MATTINGS. white, red check, and all the 
Super patterns and new col- 
UPHOLSTERY bg Be IN "ats Li. THE NEW FABRICS. 


in New Tints: rary Now Biyle _ = 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 13th Street, N. x 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and $3, $4, and §? Henry Sts, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


HURCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
. New York. 


LILIPUTIAN| BAZAR| 


rer the and sale ot 

tablishment of. the kind in d 

CLOTHING and’ every thing to et 
“Geet & furnished on Xa. Se 


BEST & CO., 318 | Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{For the week ending Friday, April 24, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


: COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 133 @163 
Santos, Choice to Best.............- 16 @20 
Dns ccnceccbsbaes ctceneneusee 22 @26 
a techeenssceucescisaussnaeen 244 @25 
MaPRORIBS. «6002002900 ccccesee veocee 15 @Iis 
ROG dos ceic cssecscsccsccccdces 15 @l7 
TEA. 
ND iiikd se vnccd i0lesTcesbivins ---80 @50 
POM OR 6 ois s6s 0 cece ones cccencd 25 @s0 
English Breakfast............-20s00 80 @7 
Uncolored Japan..........+eseeeeees 23 @55 
QO occicccccsecscescesccses cooss 19 @%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba,.......... W@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........seseeeeeee 9@ 9% 
Crushed... .ccccccccccccces _ 
WIN vac nccccscvecsces 9§@ 10} 
GRANULATED. .....2000 ccccccccccces 9@ 9 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9%@ 
Steam Refined A...... oes 83@ D 
PN Wicxexevscccsnscsses S3@ 88 
YELLow.—Coffee C.......... bocwede 83@ 8 
Other grades............. Ti@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades ............... nominal. 
‘* Boiling Grades ............++- 87 @ 38 
New Organs, New Crop, Fancy....— @ 64 
“ “«  ~Good....47 @ 62 


FISH.—Sales of Mackerel are reported: 
No. 2 Shore at $7.25@$7.75; and extra do., 
$8.50. Cod are held steadily at $5.50@ 
$5.75 for George’s, $5 for Shore, and $4.- 
25@$4.50 for Grand. Box Herring 18 and 
20 cents. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
and Washington’s $1.40@$1.50; Evans's, 
Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Virden’s, 
$1.40@$1.50; Liverpool Ground, 75@80 
cents; Mediterranean, 22@25 per es 
Cadiz, 25; Inagua, 30@35 ; Ragged Island, 
30@35; all less 24 per cent. cash. 

rrr 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4}4 cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pear]. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





Superfine pesesseeesoeeeees 
State Extra Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., a 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple........... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SOUTHERN Four: 
OS See 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond PebSeeeeeereben 
Ryrg Fiour: 


Q@GOaSHASOES 


s 
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Corn MEAL: 


lo af an® Fc lic Seat RE 
[823 SS RSX SSASNRSSRAARTARSSSSRRESSS 


Brandywine .......-+-+++- 


BAD B® BAD QP|AHGADS|DSOOSDSO 
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Red Winter........... eoce 
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White Kidney .....0cccccces 
Red Kidney..........--++++- 
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DANQODSO® 
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Smoked Shoulders .......... 
Smoked 
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HAY.—We quote Bhip ing 70 cents, 
Prime to Fancy Timothy , Medium 
75@80, Olover 55@60, and Salt 55@60. 


' Srraw.—Long Rye, $1@$1.05, Short do, 


65@70 cents, ne at 50@60 cents, all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
sp sales were at 8}@9% cents for common 
to good, to dress 55@56 Ibs. to the gross 
cwt. ; 10@10} for prime, to dress 56 lbs. ; and 
103@103 for Extra, to dress 56@57 Ibs. 
_— Cows. —$30@$45is asked for common 
a Veal Calves. 74 cents for 

ary to good. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
ae quoted 6@7} cents and the latter 


7@8} for Yearlings. Spring at 8000 
ve Hogs at 


held at ce each. L 
$4.85 # 100 


WOOL. 


American X to XXX. 
Sc dtsetagnsaes 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 








BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 80 @85 - 
Btate, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . 2 31 
State, tubs, inferior ......cscccccccccces 22 
Western, ange fair to fancy...... 33 @35 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 80 @32 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 22 @28 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........... peveces 144@144 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........- 13 th 
SN As 955.444.0.066000000006000008 13 @14 
Western, Sesteny, Se 144@144 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 12 @14 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by a 12 
State and Pennsylvania Scpeeiseasnbunee 11, 
Western and Canadian............... 11 
POTATOES 
ee 1 15 @1 25 
a 150 @1 7% 
SNF BOTs 6 o0.00660¢100000d00609 1 50 @1 7% 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State...............+. 7 9 
Aavlen RE oe wtncnaisiceceaigea g 8 
RUE ONO i000005008s004000008 6 @10 
a anne Tg haveeeeedewessecss 10 @18 
eaches, Unpeeled............ecccee 
SE <1J0nee cevoncensaasoucas i Aad 
PORES... ccccesccce cscecccccces eee 13 @l14 
SEEDS. ¥ 
Clover, Western.......... 2 Bb. — 
Clover, New York State........ — 7 4 
TUM .2.00cccrcccccese # bush. 2 80 @ 2 85 
COI 5.0550. 0 00cececccsevnces 2 20 
PE, PUNE, oc ccccsscesnecse —_ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 25 
Linseed, Calcutta... # 56 Ibs. } 50 @ 2 55 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00 @70 00 
8.40 “* 51 00 @52 00 
ome, enees or vogue 
NR Siebisxrevesnseacd 53 00 @54 00 
Lister a Standard Superphoe- 
phate of Lime............... 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 (@35 00 
yes Bone Flour......... 86 00 @39 00 
pis Bone Meal.........- 34 00 @36 50 
+ Ground Bone....... 81 00 @38 50 
o Crescent Bone...... 27 5O 00 
Homestead coon hosphate 
(Michi ‘arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Sbeseo Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CED CRP TIIE 0:00 0c0000000+.0099 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, und fine, average...... 28 00 yd 00 
wid ssolved, » high grad ren bases oz 00 00 
German Potash . 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, 00 Tk Tbe... Sad 7 7 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ), per 
. faa cece ae rocineg 
ulphate of Ammo: per 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @2 3% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 85 00 


Try our 
iy A CROP TEAS, 


eed JT 








w’ INDIGO BLUE. 
Best quailty W ASH BLUE and most L a ral 
283 North Street, Philadelphia. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
T7FBtinting Proses, ete @ -32- for eh — 


Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26, 
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Susurance, 


MUTUAL LIFE MISMANAGEMENT.* | 


Ovun readers have, doubtless, noticed 
that for some weeks past we have abstained 
from all criticisms on the present misman- 
agement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of this city. We have been in- 
fluenced in keeping thus silent by certain 
statements made to us, which led us to be" 
lieve, at least for the time being, that this 
corporation would, at no distant day, make 
such changes in its methods of doing busi- 
ness as would bring it once more into har- 
mony with all the other life insurance com- 
panies of the country, with which, for 
some eighteen months past, it has been very 
seriously at war. We have had many per- 

sonal conferences with one of the officers 
_ of that Company (of his own secking) in 

regard to the differences referred to, and 

have done our very hest to reconcile the 

same and bring this great institution back 

again into line with all others of a similar 
character. In thisimportant movement we 
have sought the counsel and advice of able 
and intelligent men, including the very 
best life insurance experts of the nation, 
and believe we have come to a wise 
conclusion—viz., that so long as the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company adheres to its 
present reckless methods of doing business 
(believed by us and every similar company 
to be unsafe and unsound) we cannot, in the 
interests of its numerous policyholders and 
the public, refrain from strongly condemn- 
ing its course. Up to within a very few 
days we have been led to expect that the 
Mutwml Life would recede from what we 
regard to be its dangerous policy. But 
we have been sadly disappointed. And 
in order that our readers may have a 
correct understanding of the whole matter 
as it now stands, we place before them the 
following correspondence between the 
vice-president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and the editor of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT: 


or New York. 
New Yor«, March 5th 1880. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq. : 

Dear Sir:—In furtherance of the object 
of the meeting of this morning, permit me 
to suggest, in the interest of life insurance 
generally, that for a period of one year you 
suspend the adverse criticisms on this 
Company, which we think unfounded. It is 
my belief that by the expiration of that 
time the results of our business will prove 
your fears to have been unwarranted, and, 
if the existing animosity between companics 
should be allayed, you will have reason to 
feel that you have been instrumental in 
accomplishing so desirable a result. 

Yours, truly, 
Ricmarp A. McCourpy. 


Tae Moutvat Lire Inscvrance Company 





New York, March 24th, 1880. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, Esq, Vice-Pres’t 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

Sir:—Your letter of the 5th inst. has 
remained unanswered in consequence of 
the desire and some expectation, on my 
part, that the cause of the differences at 
present existing between your Company 
and Tae LNDEPENDENT—or, perhaps, more 
properly speaking, between your Company 
and the public—would be harmonized and 
settled. In that letter you ask me to sus 
pend all adverse criticism on the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in the columns of 
Tue INDEPENDENT for the period of one 
year, on your belief that the results of your 
business during that period will show that 
my fears in regard to your Company are 
unwarranted; and you do me the honor to 
say that by complying with your request 
I may be instrumenfal in allaying the 
existing animosities between the Mutual 
Life and the other insurance companies of 
the country. I have not, as you very well 
know, been unwilling to accede to your 


—_——— 
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request, provided I could see clearly that, 
by so doing, any rea] good would probably 
be accomplished thereby. Indeed, I have 
again and again assured you that I had no 
disposition whatever to continue my criti- 
cisms, if your Company would make such 
changes in its business management as 
would bring it into harmony with other 
similar corporations, with which it is now at 
war. We have in the meantime had, in all, 
four personal interviews, at which I have 
stated to you plainly that Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT would never endorse or approve of 
what is called the new rebate policy of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. You 
very well know that several years ago, 
when this rebate project was first spoken of 
by your Company, I protested in person 
against this perilous step, ina protracted 
interview with the president, claiming that 
the large discount spoken of was,in my 
judgment, unwise, unsafe, unbusiness-like, 
and illegal; that the life insurance business 
would not permit of so large a reduction 
on its existing rates; that it was an experi- 
ment which had never been tried in this 
country or in Europe; that experimenting 
in that direction would involve the use of 
millions of your trust-fund, belonging to 
your old policyholders, which you had no 
right whatever to touch; that you would 
put in jeopardy not only your own 
existence, but the existence of all other 
sound insurance companies, with whom 
you would surely come into a personal 
life-and-death conflict; and, finally, that 
if, indeed, you were able to make. 
such a discount on the old, established 
rates of insurance, you could do it 
more safely at the end of the year, in the 
shape of dividends. Inthe latter event, 
you could honorably cease such dividends 
to policyholders at the end of any year, 
without thus breaking down the long and 
well-established rates. Your president 
then listened very willingly and attentively 
to me; and, on my urgent request and ap- 
peal, consented to resubmit the case to the 
Board of Trustees and abide by their de- 
cision. A few days after this, I was de- 
lighted to hear thatthe Board, in view of 
the facts presented, had voted to recede 
from the position it had taken, and had 
wisely reconsidered its whole previous 
action on the rebate question. Since that 
date, while there has been a wide differ- 
ence among the leading companies in re- 
gard to the amount of commissions allowed 
to agents for one, two, or more years, the 
old fixed rates of insurance in practice, the 
world over, have remained substantially 
the same. During this period quite a num- 
ber of failures have occurred among our 
life insurance companies, showing conclu- 
sively that, while they were mainly caused 
by either mismanagement or downright 
fraud, my conclusions were right that 
the present was no time to make either a 
permanent or an experimental reduction of 
the fixed rates. Notwithstanding these 
failures, and the immense losses to tens of 
thousands of innocent policyholders grow- 
out of the same, and notwithstanding the 
hard times then existing, growing out of 
the great financial panic of 1873, your 
Company, to the astonishment of nino- 
tenths of its own policyholders, who were 
never either consulted or apprised of your 
rash step until after your Roard had taken 
action, andto the astonishment of every 
other life insurance company on this con- 
tinent and to ninety-nine hundredths of 
the best life insurance actuaries and ex- 
pertsin the world, again resolved to re- 
adopt the thirty-per-cent. rebate system, 
which years previously, as stated, you had 
so wisely abandoned. Although some 150 
miles distant in the country, enjoying my 
sunfmer vacation, on seeing the announce 
ment of this movement in the daily papers, 
1 hastened to the city, called at your office, 
and again respectfully and urgently pro- 
tested against this, as I regarded it, most 
reckless and dangerous step, unwarranted 
by either the financial condition of the 
Company or of sound business principles; 
astep involving the direct use of millions 
upon millions of your trust-funds, sacredly 
belonging to your old policyholders, which 
you had, in my opinion, no legal or moral 
right to touch. With the best words and 
arguments I could command, I urged and 
entreated you to stop. I told you that you 


PENDENT. 


and that there would certainly bea great 
scare, if nota panic, among the huodreds of 
thousands of policyholders in all the other 
life insurance companies inthe country, 
who, in the event of loss, would charge 
the same, directly or indirectly, to your 
reckless action. I stated to you frankly 
my convictions and my fears in regard to 
your safety, and warned you that it was a 
step uncalled for, either by facts or by ex- 
perience in any quarter. I was iuterested 
myself as a policyholder in several other 
companies beside yours, which were, as I 
believed, just as sound as the Mutual Life; 
that a host of others were in precisely the 
same position; andthat your injudicious 
action would put in great peril millions of 
dollars outside of your own company. 
Well, you have tried the rash experiment, 
and with the precise results I expected and 
predicted. You have been sq far con- 
vinced of your error that you have already 
backed down half-way, and are now vainly 
trying to convince the public that you are 
on the right track, while the figures of 
your own annual statement are thundering 
the fact of your stupendous blunder into 
your own ears and into the ears of your 
more than eighty thousand half-frightened 
policyholders. Under these circumstances 
you ask of THe INDEPENDENT an armistice, 
when I honestly believe that you are on 
the direct road to ruin. You ask now a 
suspension of criticisms. You, indeed, in- 
timate that some changes in your business 
policy are likely to occur; but what they 
are nobody can tell. If you will now say 
that you propose to stop, and return to the 
old and safe methods of doing business, 
those methods now approved and in prac- 
tice the world over; or if you will say that 
you will confer not with THe Inps- 
PENDENT, or with any other outside party, 
but with the managers of other leading 
sound life insurance companies, and 
earnestly seck to come to sume mutual 
and friendly understanding on matters 
which now place your Company in the 
minority of one, with all the other life in 
surance corporations of the country and 
the world against you, then THe INDE- 
PENDENT will gladly grant an armistice, 
and stop .its criticisms fora month, or 
six months, or evena year,in order to 
accomplish so great and important results. 
But without such an assurance Tue In- 
DEPENDENT will be consistent with its own 
five-years record on this your singular re- 
bate policy, and with its life-long record on 
other public questions. It will continue to 
condemn your mismanagement, and with 
all the plain worfs it can command will urge 
your policyholders, of which I am one, to 
make such speedy changes in the official 
management of your Company as will in- 
sure an early return of public confidence 
and the wresting of your great institution 
from the perils and dangers which now 
threaten it. I most sincerely believe your 
institution to be in’ the wrong, and, con- 
sequently, to be in great financial danger. 
I, however, believe it to be solvent, and 
that it may continue to be so for some time 
tocome. It has yet the strength to live, 
and with the continued use of its reserve 
funds, held to protect its old policyholders, 
ourselves among them, it may push along 
for some years yet; but the end must 
sooner or later come, as its own figures in 
its late annual statement, compared with 
those of previous years, plainly show. In 
other words, I believe the Mutual Life to 
be on the direct road to destruction, and 
that without a change in its policy it will 
surely land there, to the consternation of 
the immense constituency of its policy- 
holders. I have a right to my own opinion 
in this case, and in this free country I have 
the right to express it. Iam interested in 
the Mutual Life as a co-partner with eighty 
thousand others. You have my money 
and their money in your possession as 
trustees, and you are amenable to us as 
servants, and are not our masters or dic- 
tators. We believe you are grossly mis- 
managing our institution, steadily misap- 
propriating and using up our money, with- 
out our consent, and that itis your solemn 
duty to stop immediately, before it is too 
late. It is neither wise nor just for you 
longer to act as dictators, as you are now 
doing: to stand out boldly. defying your 





would raise such a storm in life insurance 


own policyholders and fighting all the 
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circles as never had been seen before, other life insurance companies of the coun 


try; and, what is more, it is shamefully im- 
modest for you thus to stand out alone, with 
not a single other company to give you 
support or countenance, and not a single 
life insurance expert in the world outside 
of your own office to approve of your mon- 
umental folly. You cannot have sympathy 
or endorsement from any respectable 
quarter so long as you pursue your present 
reckless policy, and neither entreaties, in- 
surance patronage, or anything else can 
save you from public criticism and con- 
demnation; and, as THE INDEPENDENT com- 
menced this warfare on your reckless mis- 
management, it will continue it until you 
change your course and come into harmony 
with other similar institutions. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Henry C. Bowen. 
a 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK.* 
140 To 146 Broapwar. 
New York, April 3d, 1880. 
Henny C. Bowen, Esq: 

Dear Sir :—I duly received your let- 
ter of the 24th ultimo, and was glad 
to notice, at the outset, that you had 
divested yourself of that editorial char- 
acter which lends apparent authoritative- 
ness to the impersonal utterances of 
a public journal, and had thereby lim- 
ited the scope of your observations to a 
difference of opinion between Henry C. 
Bowen and the trustees and officers of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. This enables me to use, asI shall 
hereafter, the same frankness of expres 
sion and freedom in the selection of terms 
which characterize the modest and un- 
assuming tone of your letter; and I shall 
do this relying on the explicit promises of 
yourself and your son, repeatedly - re- 
newed, to print my answer, whatever it 
might be, in the same paper which con- 
tains your communication. 

In your reference to my letter of March 
5th, permit me to point out an omission 
which I deem it essential to supply. You 
say: ‘‘In that letter you ask me to suspend 
all adverse criticism on the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in the columns of 
Tae INDEPENDENT,” etc. The language 
used by me was this: “That for a period 
of one year you suspend the criticisms on 
this Company which we think unfounded.” 
It should not be inferred that I asked you 
to suspend your criticisms with any implied 
admission of*their ‘justice. 1 did so be- 
cause we thought them unfounded, and, 
therefore, proper to be suspended until 
time should demonstrate, asI was confi- 
dent it would, the soundness of that be- 
lief. I may also remark that I fail to find 
in my letter any justification for your 
statement of an intimation that some 
changes in our business policy were likely 
tooccur. Under these circumstances, it is 
not singular that ‘‘what they are nobody 
can tell.” With these slight corrections, I 
now beg to recall] the reasons which 
induced me to address you. A gen- 
eral agent of this Company, Mr. L. 
C. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, having been 
reprimanded by the officers for a supposed 
breach of ite rules, alleged to them in justi- 
fication of his action that he had been made 
the victim of a fraud, and solicited and ob- 
tained permission to publish his defense. 
For reasons solely personal to himself, and 
because of a supposed friendship of many 
years’ standing between Mr. Hopkins and 
yourself, he chose Toe INDEPENDENT as 
the medium through which to communicate 
with those persons in Ohio whom he wished 
toreach. During this business negotiation 

between yourself and Mr. Hopkins the idea 

“> Copyright, 1680, by Hzxar C. Bowsn, 
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presented itself to his mind that he could 


convince you of the groundlessness of your 
assumed fears in respect to the future of 
the Company; and that, if you were so con- 
vinced, you would make proper amends in 
the columns of your paper. The sugges- 
tion came, as I understood, from you thet 
I should address you a letter which nfight 
form the basis for conference between you 
and your patrons among the other Life In- 
surance Companies. Although I might 
well have adopted of my own motion, had 
I seen fit, any proper measure tending to 
correct the perverted statements and dis- 
torted arguments which were addressed, 
weekly, to the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
Ent or of any other public journal, I was 
in this instance averse to assuming the 
initiative, and yielded only to the combined 
and urgent solicitation of yourself and 
Mr. Hopkins. This fact is perhaps unim- 
portant, and it may, therefore, be merely 
said, in continuation, that the letter of 
which you acknowledge the receipt per 
formed thereafter no other function than 
to afford you the opportunity for an ex- 
eursion into the domain of ancient history, 
which is evidently interesting to yourself, 
although inaccurate in details. Of the in- 
terviews to which you allude, all but one 
were solicited by yourself; and the one 
excepted had for its original object the 
furnishing of ‘information asked for by 
your editorial assistants, wholly discon- 
nected with the matter under consideration. 
You will recollect, also, that I steadily and 
undeviatingly refused to consider or discuss 
the question of the return by the Mutual 
Life to the former rates of premium; al- 
though I did profess my readiness to dis- 
cuss and to prove to you the ability 
of the Company to continue success- 
fully and profitably its business on 
the present reduced rates, and the 
ability of other solvent companies to adopt 
similar rates, if they saw fit to do so. I 
professed also my readiness to show you 
that your alleged fears as to the effect upon 
the Company of continuing such rates were 
without foundation. And you will recall 
the fact that the suggestion made at your 
instance as to an ‘‘armistice” was based 
exclusively upon the grounds that the re- 
sults of our own business would demon- 
strate the strength of our position, and that 
no better feeling could be reasonably ex- 
pected to grow up between the companies 
so long as a warfare against the Mutual 
Life, founded on misrepresentation, was 
carried on by the other companies, and your 
Paper, as their organ. I maintained that a 
cessation of hostilities on your and their 
part was a preliminary condition before 
any peace could be hoped for, and that 
what you call an armistice might reason- 
ably be expected to afford time for calmer 
counsels to prevail. Your reminiscences 
as to what you inaccurately term “this re- 
bate project,” when first spoken of, several 
yearsago, may possibly be correct, although 
the efficacy of your arguments upon the 
board of trustees I now learn of for the 
first time; and I cannot admit the statement 
that I very well knew of them, because I 
was not then in this country, and only re- 
turned to it just about the time that the 
Company decided, in deference to the 
asserted necessities of other companies, to 
suspend its action. To present fully its 
position, which you describe as a reconsid- 
eration of its whole previous action and a 
vote of the board to recede from the posi- 
tion it had taken, I must quote from the 
annual report of the trustees to the policy- 
holders at that time. A little ancient his- 
tory here may not be out of place. The 
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(80th) Thirtieth Annual Report, being for 
the year ending December 81st, 1872, con- 
tained the following remarks: 

“It will be seen by the financial statement 
of the actuary that the surplus of premiums 
received by the Company during the years 
1870, 1871, and 1872, above the sums 
needed to insure the risks, to accumulate 
the proper reserve, and to pay current ex- 
penses, was $10,664,254.84, or more than 
27 per cent. upon the whole amount of 
premium receipts for the same time, and 
that the cash dividends paid during the 
year 1872 amounted to 36.56 per cent. upon 
the premium receipts. These results cor- 
respond with the uniform experience of 
the Company for the thirty years of its 
history, proving that its business would 
have been secure and successful if its 
rates of premium had been from the 
beginning twenty-five per cent. lower than 
they are. Fifteen years ago, when many 
of our policyholders asked for a reduction 
of premium rates, in accordance with the 
resulis of the experience of the Company 
for the first fifteen years of its history, the 
answer of the Board of Trustees was as 
follows: 

*««The Company’s experience has proved 
beyond a doubt that these rates are safe ; 
but it would be neither wisdom nor 
economy to reduce the degree of safety en- 
joyed under them by lowering the rate of 
premium, and so imperil the cherished 
savings of eleven thousand policyholders, 
until a more extended experience had satis- 
factorily demonstrated the entire security 
of such an important step. 

‘«*«The Company has existed but half a 
generation, and the experience in the fol- 
lowing half, with the increased age of the 
parties now holding policies, must be had 
before the true cost of assurance in this 
country can be accurately determined. 
This will be the more readily acquiesced in 
by our assured when {t is considered that 
any surplus resulting from the present rates 
is again returned to the policyholders.’ 

“In this conservative view the policy- 
holders in general acquiesced; but the ex- 
perience of the Company continued to be 
so favorable that the suggestion of a re- 
duction of rates was still frequently re- 
newed, and was met year by year in the 
annual reports of the Company by the fol- 
lowing pledge: 


*** Should the next fifteen fears’ experi. 
ence in this and other companies exhibit a 
rate of mortality among assured Jives in 
this country which will allow a modifica- 
tion or reduction of rates with safety to all 
the assured, the Board will then give the 
subject its careful attention and its matured 
action.’” 


It will be noticed that even in 1872 the 
propriety of reducing the premium rates 
was no new idea. It had been in contem- 
plation fifteen years before that time. The 
Report referred to then goes on as follows: 

‘* At the close of the year 1872 there was 
reason to believe that the time had come 
to redeem this promise. As the Company 
grew older, and as its experience came to 
rest on larger averages anda more equal 
distribution of risks among different ages, 
the results were no less favorable than in 
its earlier days. Public opinion, too, began 
to be directed to the cost of life assurance, 
and to complain that the present rates of 
premium are higher than the American 
experience of mortality requires. Under 
these circumstances, the Board determined 
to make an equitable but cautious reduction 
of rates upon all kinds of policies; such as 
would, in effect, anticipate, at the time of 
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payment of the premium, about one-half of 
the dividend which experience indicates as 
sure to prove due to the policyholder after- 
ward. 

‘‘Upon the announcement of this deter- 
mination, however, a large majority of the 
life insurance companies protested earnest- 
ly against it. Eighteen of the most im- 
portant companies doing business in New 
York united in a request that we should 
reconsider the subject, apparently on the 
ground that the interests of vast numbers 
of our own policyholders, who are assured 
also in other companies, forbade any action 
which might imperil the standing of those 
companies. The principles on which pre- 
miums are computed were also found to be 
little understood by the public at large, and 
the fierce controversy excited by the prop- 
osition was unfavorable to the calm and 
thoughtful examination required to appre- 
ciate it. For these reasons, the actual in- 
troduction of the new and lower rates was 
further postponed by the Board.” 


The action of the Board, it is thus seen, 
was not a reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject, nor a receding from its position, as 
stated by you; but ‘‘the actual introduc- 
tion of the new and lower rates’ was only 
* further postponed by the Board.” 


The report proceeds: 


‘The completion of thirty years of the 
Company's history has led the officers and 
trustees to review with great care and 
labor the character and features of the 
work already accomplished, not only as 
they affect its present standing, but as they 
furnish instruction and light to guide it 
in its future career. 

‘The first in the field in Mutual Life As- 
surance in this country, with necessarily 
but little light from abroad and none from 
home, this Company has carefully groped 
its way to an experience which has been 
developed from year to year, and by which 
its tables have been from time to time cor- 
rected. 

‘This home experience of thirty years is 
certainly more trustworthy than that col 
lected in a foreign country and amorg an 
entirely different population. 

“In all the different branches of cur 
business we have called to our aid the 
highest scientific ability, and the, results 
have fully justified the policy. 

‘‘There are no stockholders to contro) 
the Company’s assets or to profit by its 
gains. All its funds belong to the insured 
and are invested for their benefit exclu- 
sively. 

‘The surpluses are, in accordance with 
the terms of the Company’s charter, dis- 
tributed in the most equitable manner, so 
that each insurer receives the amount to 
which he is equitably entitled, both from 
his last payment and from interest on his 
preceding payments. Old policyholders 
are not assessed to swell the dividends of 
new insurers, nor are those insuring upon 
certain plans made to contribute to the div- 
idends of others who insure at different 
ages and upon less advantageous plans.”’ 

These arguments are a clear and unmis- 
takable indication of the intention of the 
Board.to follow, at a more propitious op- 
portunity, the course which it had deliber- 
ately marked out; and, that no possible 
doubt might exist as to its intention, the 
same report concludes as follows: 

“The Trustees will, as a matter of duty, 
continue to make changes in their tables 
and forms, and in their methods of busi- 
ness, in the future, as they have done in 
the past, whenever sound expediency or 
principle shall demand them, believing 
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that in so doing they will promote the suc 
cess of the Company and secure its per- 
manent prosperity.” 

And this closing paragraph was repeated 
in the three next succeeding published 
annual reports of the Company. 

And now that I come to the considera- 
tion of the remainder of your lettér, I can 
scarcely bring myself to treat it seriously 
I may, perhaps, be pardoned if I feebly 
endeavor to imitate your vigorous forms of 
expression, and characterize it as prepos- 
terous nonsense. Assertion unsupported 
by facts, vituperetion instead of argument, 
and epithets such as ‘‘rash experiment,” 
‘* stupendous blunder,” “monumental fol- 
ly,” and “reckless mismanagement” be- 
long rather to the vocabulary of the Lon- 
don fish-mart than to the columns of a re, 
ligious weekly. In face of the fact, as 
shown by the extracts I have quoted, that 
twenty-three years ago a reduction of pre- 
mium rates was urged upon the Company 
by many policyholders, and was then post- 
poned because its experience at that time 
was limited to only half a generation ; that the 
same question was brought up eight years 
ago, but, in deference to the expressed fears 
of other companies, ‘‘ the actual introduc- 
tion of the new and lower rates was further 
postponed by the Board; that conclusive ~ 
arguments were then published to demon- 
strate the feasibility and justice of the re- 
duction proposed, and full and fair notice 
was given by similar publication for sever- 
al years of the intention of the Trustees 
to make changes in their tables and forms 
andin their methods of business in the 
future as they have done in the pase”; that 
these publications were contained in the 
official reports of the Company to its policy- 
holders, and were spread broadcast over 
the land as advertising and canvass- 
ing documents, in editions rang- 
ing from fifty thousand up to a 
hundred thousand copies annually, you 
have the hardihood to assert that “the 
Company, to the astonishment of nine- 
tenths of its own policyholders, who were 
never cither consulted or apprized of its 
rash step until after the Board had taken 
action, and to the astonishment of every ° 
othe: life insurance company on this con- 
tinent, and of ninety-nine hundredths of the 
best life insurance actuaries and experts in 
the world, again resolved to adopt the thirty- 
per-cent. rebate”! There is a children’s 
couplet, the refrain of which is ‘‘ Nid, nid, 
nodding; we are all nodding!” that alone 
describes with accuracy what must have 
been the somnolent condition of those 
nine-tenths of the policyholders of the 
Company and the ninety-nine hundredths 
of life insurance actuaries and experts, 
and Henry C. Bowen, during all those 
years, if this unblushing statement {sto be 


believed. 
The Trustees of the Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company of New York solemnly 
assert that ‘‘the surpluses are, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Company's 
charter, distributed in the most equitable 
manner, 80 that each insurer receives the 
amount to which he is equitably entitled, 
both from his last payment and from in- 
terest on his preceding payments,” that 
‘‘old policyholders are not assessed to 
swell the dividends of new insurers, nor are 
those insuring upon certain plans made to 
contribute to the dividends of others who 
insure at different ages and upon less ad- 
vantageous plans.” And Henry C, Bowen 
asserts that ‘‘ the Trustees are sanctioning 
a step involving the direct use of millions 
of trust funds sacredly belonging to the 
old policyholders, which they have no legal 
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or moral right to touch.” Let any member 
of the Company examine the list of Trustees 
of the Mutual Life, and compare it with the 
financial character and standing of their 
chief assailant during the past twenty- 
three years, and determine for himself 
which is the more worthy of credence and 
confidence. It is, unfortunately for many, 
not a secret that the editor of Taz Inpe- 
PENDENT has heretofore erred in no slight 
degree in his judgment of financial ques- 
tions. His opinion of the value of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad bonds as investments 
was publicly expressed with quite as great 
fervor as he now uses in discussing the 
finances of the Mutual Life, and with 
similar gratifying results to his own ex- 
chequer. 

The assumption of infallibility hardly 
accords well with thisrecord. I have here- 
tofore made some references to ancient 
history. I have not relied upon a fallible 
recollection, but have quoted from official 
and public documents. In this connection 
I crave your kind permission to submit a 
further transcript from a similar source, 
which needs no comment or explanation, 

(Corr.) 
“Jay Cooxe & Co., Bankers, \ 
Philadelphia and Washington, 
114 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, J 
December 19th, 1870. 
H. C. Bowen, Esq,: 

Dear Sir :—The understanding whereby 
you fully and permanently identify your- 
self, your paper, and Mr. Kibbe, and your 
nephew with the interest of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is as follows: 
On your part you give us all the sales of 
bonds by the machinery of the papers under 
your control. You give your services as 
editors or agents to go and work for the 
interest of the bonds from time to time as 
we may need your services out of New 
York You disconnect 
yourselves from all other enterprises, and 


and Brooklyn. 
work this one with all your accustomed en- 
You give the ex- 
clusive interest and influence of your money 


ergy and faithfulness. 


columns and editorial columns to the enter- 
prise and bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and in aJl respects, in good faith, 
you and yours are to be enlisted for the 
whole period of this loan, or until we event- 
ually agree to relinquish this arrangement. 
On our part, we agree to allow you six per 
cent. cash and ten per cent. stock commis- 
sions on all sales made by you and your 
machinery, subject to the instructions as to 
allowances, etc., sent to all agents. 

We pay to you one per cent. commission 
in stock on the aggregate of original sales 
of bonds in the United States, stock in all 
cases to be delivered, but held in our name, 
according to our contract with the Compa- 
ny by powerof attorney. We to pay, as to 
other agents, all advertising bills author- 
ized by us. We to hold fifty-six thousand 
dollars on the original subscription to the 
$5,600,000 fund for your benefit; and as 
soon as $3,000,000 bonds shall be disposed 
of through the agencies, we to credit you 
$10,000 on said subscription; and, again, 
as often as such further sum of $3,000,000 
bonds is subscribed for as above, alike sum 
of $10,000 is to be credited, until the sum 
of $60,000 is thus earned by the sale of 
$18,000,000 of bonds by the agent. After- 
ward you are to continue your services in 
all respects as stated above, without further 
compensation than the one per cent. in 
stock on all sales in the United States, and 
the regular commission on such as you sell 
yourselves. When required to travel and 
work for us outside of New York and 
Brooklyn, you will receive pay for your 
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traveling expenses. We will advance you 
on 2d of January, 1871, $12,000 of the 
Northern Pacific bonds on account and 
allowances. 


Signed Jay Cooxg & Co. 
The above is correct and will be adhered 
to by me. 
(Signed) Henry C. Bowen. 


Without quoting further in extenso, this 
agreement ig followed by a document 
dated September 8th, 1873, certifying that, 
the terms of the contract having been ful- 
filled, it was thereby canceled. This 
latter paper was also signed by the bank- 
ing firm and yourself. Accompanying it 
is an endorsement of the agreement by 
you and W. C. Kibbe. 

The latter, who is mentioned in the con- 
tract as oneof Cooke & Co.'s agents, was to 
receive from you one-third of the proceeds 
of the venture. The next document is a 
letter from you to Cooke & Co., denying 
that you owed them $46,000 for stocks, as 
stated by their secretary. 

A receipt for $56,000, the amount of 
your subscription to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is next in order. Following 
this are extracts from the ledger of Jay 
Cooke & Co., giving in full the figures paid 
youin the stock of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, because of your “editorial” 
and other labors in effecting sales of their 
paper. 

I sympathize, Mr. Bowen, with the 
strong objection to dictators which you 
It is sound republican doctrine, 
and will, undoubtedly, be approved by all 
your readers, and particularly by those 
who find in your own letter an entire ab- 
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sence of any apparent desire to dictate on 
your own account. As well might every 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, who is in 
some sort a partner of its proprietor, as- 
sume to control its policy as every member 
of a life insurance company assert his right 
to dictate to his constitutional representa- 
tives what they shall do or refrain from 
doing. I join with you, too, in deprecat- 
ing the exhibition of all ‘shameful im- 
modesty,” even when clothed—if shameful 
immodesty can be clothed—in the pecu- 
liarly temperate and conciliatory language 
which expresses your views as to those 
same dictators. 

There is one feature of your letter which 
I recognize with unalloyed satisfaction. 
It is the first open and clear admission pro- 
ceeding from the press that the warfare on 
the Mutual Life is waged in the interest of 
competing companies. By this admission 
the Mutual Life stands to-day as the cham- 
pion of the people, in opposition to a 
trades-union of monopolizing companies, 
who would extort exorbitant prices for 
what, in the development of our civiliza- 
tion, has come to be as much a necessity of 
life as bread and meat. 

And right here a word should be added 
to explain why it is that the ‘‘other com- 
panies” have secured so absolutely your 
sympathy and support. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, like other merchandise, is made to 
meet its market, and it is precisely because 
the Mutual Life is ‘‘in a minority of one, 
with all the other life insurance companies 
of the country against it,” that those other 
companies furnish a market for thousands 
of copies of the regular and extra editions 
of the paper with which the Mutual Life, 
being ‘‘a minority of one,” will not com- 
pete. 
It is because, as is perfectly known to all 
persons in the business, the insurance col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT, like its finan- 
cial columns, as shown above, whether 





disguised in editorial garb or clothed in the 
more easily discerned dress of ‘‘ business 
notices,” are purchasable and purchased by 
the column or the line, and ‘‘all the other 
companies of the country” are liberal pur- 
chasers of those columns, for purposes of 
strife. It is to the pecuniary interest of 
Tue INDEPENDENT to keep up that strife 
as long as it is paid to do so. 

With modesty unparalleled, you offer to 
suspend your criticisms if, just to oblige 
you, the Mutual Life will make such 
changes in its business management as will 
bring it into harmony with other similar 
corporations. I need not further particu- 
larize as to words and phrases, for all 
through your letter the changes are rung 
on the ‘‘ other companies,” their views and 
wishes and the effect of the action of The 
Mutual Life on them. The Mutual Life 
has shown the ‘‘ other companies” al! the 
consideration propriety or good feeling 
demanded. It suspended its action years 
agoin deference to their views and neces- 
sities. Its stand is taken now once and 
forever, and the “‘ life-and-death struggle ” 
you predict may just as well come now as 
atanytime. You have stated your terms: 
surrender to the ‘other companies,” at 
the dictation of Henry C. Bowen, or a 
change in the management of the Com- 
pany. When you shall have succeeded in 
the good work of wholly frightening the 
‘more than eighty thousand ha/f-frightened 
policyholders,” they will, perhaps, accept 
your guidance, instead of that of the well- 
known gentlemen who successively have 
managed to take reasonably good care of 
their interests so far. Meanwhile, Mr 
Henry C. Bowen may conduct Tue INDE- 
PENDENT in his own way, without further 


Tequests for a suspension of malignant 


criticism; and the Mutual Life will decline 
to take money it does not need and cannot 
profitably use from its policyholders, to 
suit the wishes of its business rivals. 

Let it be understood that Henry C. Bow- 
en has avowed his purpose of persistent 
warfare on the Mutual Life. That always, 
in the interests of rival companies, its pol- 
icy is to be assailed, its officers traduced, 
and its Trustees maligned. I accept the 
situation, though I have sought to avert it. 
Conscious of the soundness of its principles, 
the Company is not to be scared or cajoled 
into an abandonment of its beneficent pur- 
pose. Itis strong in its past, strong ‘in its 
present, and the future is bright with 
promise. It will outlive the Editor of Taz 
INDEPENDENT, and it will pay to his heirs 
the avails of thosé policies he is doing his 
best to render worthless. 

It prefers to incur the mercenary and 
vindictive hostility of Henry C. Bowen to 
stultifying itself by extorting money which 
is not required from men of moderate 
means who wish to make suitable provision 
for their families in the hour of need. It 
knows that the arsenal of Tue INDErEND 
ENT is filled with ammunition which is of- 
fensive in every sense of the word; but it 
throws down the gauntlet, and he may 
pick it up who will. 

Ricwarp A. McCurpy. 

We have no space this week to answer 
at length any portion of Mr. McCurdy’s 
second letter, published above, according 
to promise exacted from us before seeing 
it, supposing it would be respectful and in 
answer to the facts and statements made 
by us in our letterof March 24th. Very 
unfortunately for Mr. McCurdy, he refers 
to a contract made years ago with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, which 
contract as (we have before published to 
the world see copy below) was within ten 
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minutes after its careless execution, before 
the ink was fairly dry and before one single 
step under -it was taken, so far modified 
by agreement as that nothing should be 
published in Taz INDEPENDENT except in 
its advertising columns, at the usual pub- 
lished rates; and the files of the paper are 
now open for Mr. McCurdy’s inspection, to 
prove the accuracy of our statement. The 
fact is that, while nearly all the secular 
and religious papers in the country did 
actually publish editorial commendations 
of this great and, as we still believe, most 
excellent enterprise in their regular edi- 
torial columns, THE INDEPENDENT did not 
do so. So Mr. McCurdy is welcome to make 
what capital he can out of that matter. 

We dismiss the railroad matter by calling 
the attention of Mr. McCurdy to the fol- 
lowing card, which we caused to be printed 
some years ago in all the leading papers of 
the city: 


Editor The Times: 

Please grant me space in your paper to say 
that | made a verbal agreement with Jay Cooke 
& Co., in Dec., 1870, by which myself and 
three other parties were to devote much time 
and attention for years to the interests of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. We all honestly 
believed the enterprise to be a good one, and 
that it had the men and could easily command 
the means necessary to achieve what was 
undertaken. The verbal agreement thus made, 
it was suggested by Mr. Cooke, should be put 
in writing, and one morning, when he was in 
New York, I wae requested to call at his office 
at 94¢ o’clock (as he was to leave for Philadel- 
phia at 11 o’clock) and receive from him such 
a document. [ called, found him crowded 
with visitors, and at a late moment received 
what purported to be a ‘*‘ letter” addressed to 
me. Mr. Cooke signed said letter in my 
presence, and then asked me to accept it 
in writing, which I did. I immediately 
took the letter, sat down in the office, read 
it hastily, and then told Mr. Cooke that 
it was all right, except that portion 
which referred to THE INDEPENDENT. I told 
him plainly that I could not assent to the use 
of my editorial columns, on any consideration 
whatever; but that I would print such notices 
of his corporation as might be deemed proper 
in those places or departments of the paper 
where notices of other corporations and busi- 
ness men usually appeared. To this he at 
once promptly assented, and during the more 
than two years’intimate business relations 
which existed between Mr. Cooke, myself, and 
the other parties associated with me no request 
was ever made to transfer the notices of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad to the editorial col- 
umns of my paper, and they were never thus 
transferred. I agree with the newspapers 
perfectly in saying that, had the editorial] col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT been thus used (asI 
repeat they were not, as can easily be proved), 
it would have been wrong. 

The accepted letter, or informal contract, 
or whatever it may be called, if it ever bound 
me, did not do so for more than ten minutes’ 
time, and was then abrogated, by mutual con- 
sent. The Northern Pacific Railroad notices, 
such as it had, were printed just where all 
other newspapers printed them, and nowhere 
else. I did then what I believed to be just 
and right, and I am willing to stand by my 
action. Henry C. Bowen. 

New York, Dec. Sist, 1875. 


RIGHT. 


A MAssacHUsETTs actuary wrote toa 
co-operative in Hartford, Conn., saying: 
“Two things have been lacking in what is 
called ‘co-operative life insurance,’ for 
want of which it has, to a large extent, 
failed to answer the purpose of insurance. 
1. The cEMENT to secure persistence of 
payment. 2. The EQUITABLE ASSESSMENT 
of contributions for the payment of the 
face of the certificate in case of death.” 
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INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


Tus Superintendent of Insurance at 
Albany has published a chart giving the 
figures from the reports of life insurance 





companies: 
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Po! tcies in f. $730,648 $721,744,588 














The companies from other states make 
the following returns. The number of 
companies is nineteen, the same asin 1878: 


1878. 
9107,186.516 
164,792,287 
82,734,227 

















$35,012,545] $37,105,560 











New es issued, No.... 83,136 85,330 
New vote issued, am’t.| $68,309,878| $60,471,207 
Old policies SRI Be croccnesunéed 444 
Old term’a’d, am’t|..............| $114,817,971 

in force, No...... 883,687 $87,042 








in force, amount. | $709,312,665! $726,957,513 


I NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - - = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. #. SNIFFEN, 








HENRY W. JOHNSON, Vounsel 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
— 3 Agencies for New 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


poem . 


cipal features of this Com are ABSO- 
GRITY EOONOMT one, AG: and 
RECUR eeROuICaL . 
Ui Forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
CR Oe oc, adie 


GIRARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, January ist, 1880605°°°°°°°°""""" 61633 65 
including reinsurance fund. 
NET suki PLUS, over all — = 
 iaesahapeateaeortee 557.862 02 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 

J. B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


__NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Reserve Tor ret . 2 Sane, nee 
reinsurance, e ° 291,753 
Reserve for ali other Liabilities, 
Net Surplus, . e ° ° 4 517/540 
Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, °80. $1,351,777 
P. NOTMAN, VieesPidsidece ni 
ww 0. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


OF INTEREST TO 


LIFE INSURANCE AGERTS. 


Men of experience in this business, who 
can show a successful record, will do well 
to correspond with Mr. E. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the EqurrTaBLE 
Lire AssuRANCE Society, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is confidently believed that there is no 
company in the country for which an agent 
can work with more profit to himself. 

1st. Because it makes liberal contracts, 
and always lives up to them. 

2d. Because it is a firmly established and 
permanent institution. Its assets securely 
invested and its immense cash surplus guar- 
antee to every agent who has renewal 
commissions running the security and per- 
manence of his contract. 

8d. Because its managers are constantly 
on the alert,and give their workers in the 
field ample material and every facility for 
the successful prosecution of their busi- 
ness. 

4th. Because the agent can offer an in- 
contestable policy, thus furnishing absolut 


Continental Lit 


Insurance Company, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Mateonth Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1880. 


INCOME FOR 1879. 


prom Errata etn: SR 

™m and rents...... 

From all other receipts. ...... 19,708 98  §466,380 47 
a 1879. 

To POLicYHOLD! 


Amount poll Goatholaims.. - $97,272 51 
. — — matured en- 

GOwWMEeNES.... 0.000000 - see e ees 205,615 23 
Paid. d dividends purchased 

and lapsed policies 


$612,601 48 


Med ical examiner's fees. ..... 

ee stationery. adver- - os 
, postage, and charges. 859 

Taxes Gud legal expenses.... 11,720 68 


ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1880. 
Loans on real estate.......... $618,043 580 
Collateral loans and bills re- 
ce: 


$143,651 21 





indemnity to the insurer. 

5th. Because he can offer a simple and 
concise policy, containing no unreasonable 
conditio 

6th. ause he can guarantee that every 
equitable claim will be settled promptly 
and in full. [The Society paid in 1879 
nearly five million dollarsin death-claims, 
dividends, ete., and closed the year without 
@ single contested claim on tts books. } 

7th. Because of the Society's Tontine 
Savings Fund policies, many of which are 
being settled in 1880, on a basis showing 
larger profits than any other company can 
exhibit on policies extending over the same 
period. 

8th. Because the Equitable is a progress- 
ive company. Its new issues for 1879 
amounted to $26,500,000, being an increase 
in one year of more than five million 
dollars. 

9th. Because it is the most popular com- 
pany in existence, and one with which the 
public are ready to insure, 





1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets om. 4. Bt, 1009 pasepocscececcococcoecs #19) yr} 4 +4 
Surplus IVOP Bil LIMDILITIO“B. ... 0.2 ceccceee f 
— of Ecce in fa baneennnsons 000 


tio of assets, $129 to each $100 of iisbility. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating patisten epned (at low rates) giv- 
ing low eee < insurance pe 
OF NEW YORK. 


te Wi ted HENRY STOKES, President. 
nz, Vice-Pres. J. L. HALsey, Sec. 


©. 
EE Sosa | anes os 


AMERICAN LIFE TISTRANCE 0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 








their policies persons ve taken 
policies with Poom and, failure to pay 


THE MASS ACR ANCE Apres. LIFE 


Springfield, Mass. 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF FHILADELPHIA. 





$2,011,112 11 


wx. 0 oi Basilio woo 








4 

Furniture, fixtures, and safes. 17,817 7” 
Premiums in courseof collec- 
tion and deferred and —_ 
and quarterly (less 

20 per cent. tor a 28,986 42 

Interest due and accrued..... _ 96,801 66 vob 


 $2.797,323 28 





iAMLIT. TES. 
Actanding policie tore ae Ass 
icles ( cent. inter. 
est) estimated........- _nntyincanebeec 
th losses and matured endowments 
awaiting proof 41,123 00 
$2,375,858 00 
Surplus - . oe - $4121 9465 28 
No. AMOUNT. 

Policies tooued ent restored 

$1,357,791 00 


during the 
8,400,993 00 


Policies in bees December 
Slab, ISD. ....ccccccccccccesed 8,304 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
ARTHUR 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres't. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
HORACE R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

WM. M. HUDSON, M.D., Med. Adviser. 
HENRY P. BARTON, Sup’t Agencies. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Seventeenth Annual Statement 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81st, 1879. 
PER COMPANY'S BOOKS. 








United States bonds.................000-+.- 





Massachusetts bonds.. , 

City bonds and loans 

National bank stocks................0-05..- 40,700 00 
Railroad bonds and loans.................. 306,000 00 
Corporate bonds and loans................ 50,000 00 
I, cnccnnecnessssessocaes 1,305,927 67 
Loans on collateral.............+++6 Pecces . 43,710 00 
Premium notes.............sse00+ eccccccce 222,250 30 
Bills receivable.............csececcceececses 1,927 ¥8 
Agents’ balances... eoecccccccoocs 7,907 08 
Loans on personal security. eeccvccncooesces 768 67 
Cash in hand and in banks................ 23,025 20 


Real estate, owned by the Company,cost.. 249,169 26 


= 62,544,446 11 ll 
(Deduct possible depreciation from cost 


OF GEER GTRBBA. . o cccccccccccccsccccoccceccs 11,568 26 
$2,532,876 85 
Add: 
Interest due ($4,009 05) and accrued 
i kc sskbonkianinbisseccisonans $47,762 08 














Si cisensink sovechnveaapandeceicesinese 54,658 50 
Outstanding premiums on pol- 

icies in force, on which a 

ability was calculated, 

Dec. Sist, 1879...............- $45,682 01 
Less loading 20 per cent....... 9,136 40 $36,545 61 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879............... $2,672,785 11 

LIABILITIES. 

Net value of outstanding policies, Mass. 

standard, 4 per cent................. .... $2,379,961 00 
Losses outstanding, not yet due.......... 87,425 00 
Matured endowments, due and uncalled 

BeBe cccccccccccesepepsocccneccosccccccce cos 636 84 
Premiums paid in advance................ 4,192 88 
Dividends due and uncalled for........... 17,458 90 
Premium notes in excess of value 

POI cccccccccvscesccccsccegesescooccccce 44 08 
Total abilities, Dec. Sist, 1879............ $2,430,734 40 
Surplus, as regards policyholders, 

standard, 4 per cent..................0..5 $233,050 62 

GE POP OUR. 6008 65000086008essesccccccsee 870,000 00 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, January 9ith, 1880. 
Charter of the Com- 


pany, OSes Soltlowin: yh V4 its 
affairs on the Sist of ring Statement 
lums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January, 187), to Sist De- 


GBMDC, 187 ',....0ccccccceesgoceecegeces 699,066 58 
Premiums on Tseng not marked off lst 

Sas cntanctcantcenetensaantes 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,871,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

187", to 31st December, 187/..........+ 8,875,101 26 
Loases paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser 


$8 0,/36 77 
The ) Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, Cit, ok, oe, S Bank, and other Stocks., $8,875,5'8 


Loans. Hf = otherwise 1,807,200 
Real Estate and Claims due the © 


pany, estimated at. ................s00e £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
Se bass dacchdbecusendck. acndcnbone 231,455 16 





Total Amount of Assets......... «++ $12,487,780 61 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of te Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY. 
CHARLES DENNIS, MUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS LEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
CHARLES b ROBT. B. MINTURN 
LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
‘AVID iEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURN: ROBERT L. STUART 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, AM Ga, r. 
STURG FRE RICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LE ‘ c 
BENJAMIN H. "I 4 WILLIAM BRYCE. 
J tO) WILLIA Foas, 
E. DODGER, PETER V. KIN’ 
ROYAL P THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE aS STHURBE ER, 
C. A. HAND A. A. RA 
JOHN D. H. WILL . 
WILLIAM H WEB ENRY Ot i ISS, 





“ D. JONES, pthc ogg 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts tts business under the New 
” vork Safety Fund Law. 


—_—_o—_ 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
suildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o-— 
Reserve fer Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks......... 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... %49,.351 16 
CE vce scntnctscsanceccess 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)...............s00ee ° 65,000 00 
Det Rigs sccck ces cccnsetserecns + 1,040,319 28 


Grose Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United Stat es Bonds at market value..g1, +4 0,8'0 00 
er Bonds and Stocks.......... Oo 
intctialataniieitiamdnaeiibnnebh 240% 85 68 
235,2.5 00 


ce daecdinne at ipeneselligeon a 673,600 00 
Pousee of ce buildings in’ New York : 
677,500 00 


le Is icthndncendensdeatedecdcsen 
Premiums 4ue_unpeid and in course of 

100,2°9 5S 

42,130 60 


Gin occ cnsenccencnctescososseoncens 
terest 1} 

GEORGE = a President. 
vaginas om Ve ‘crius PECE, Score 
B.C. TOWNSEND, Secretary 4. D. =. Geert. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gene al Agent ti van 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Minager. pastment, 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
& a8, 8. PARSONS, 

President. 

A. 8. WINCHFSTER, 
Vice-President. 






R EK Deecuxa, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPARY 


OF NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[April 8, 1880 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY list, 





1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 GI 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . 


$36,077,490 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DE cent iicndeiabshnenasntenenteeseeneixeanens 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879....... cece 
SE MR coninnntdnetersnesndsnouneate eoccee 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 187¥........ Grecees 


DISBURSEMENT 


$6,382,875 25 


379,859 09—$6,008,086 16 


zee, 875 98 


806,225 98—$2,033,650 ) 00—-$8,086,686 16 


841,114,176 84 


ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


tions to same........ keh 000e ns 6b bbb needeeseeeerce 


1,015,256 22 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 


I I 54 cd n00e0esdcseeseesaenekentess 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 


173,608 64 
626,253 30 
807,392 81 — $5,923,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received),... 


sccetieiatethe $1,961,701 48 


Invested tn United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Wee GRE TEE ISS DO ccccccccccccccccscccscocce Migenteebatenie 13,544,671 96 


nd cond shddesnnaebtetensaueainn wiebeanecetees 


4,974,573 68 


ee reteeeee 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........ 00.0.0 cceececeeccees 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).... 


15,313,278 95 
850,000 00 


#Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on © 


these policies amounts to $3,160,000)... ..... 6... cece cece eee eeee 621,403 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January let, 1880.......ccscccssccccccccccccccccece 367,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
in liabilities)........ SPOS Coes ores eeeccecesesee @ cesccece eeccdes 211,625 23 
Agemta’ dalances.... .ccccsrcccrccccccccccsscccscccccccseevesscveces 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. 317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............ rer eee 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880.............. coccceccoce $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880............... $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tc..............ceceeeeeeeeeenees 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.....................ceeeeees 32,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium...........sseeeceee scenes eteeees 34,016,840 82 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.................. 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent..........ceeeeeeeeee cone 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 


that class 1,371,482 18 
16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
3,120,371 48 


$38,996,952 66 


over $7,000,000 00 


ee eeeeeeee 


41-2 per Cent,, 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 


Jaui. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 


1876, $126,132,119. 


Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, bt 748,473. 

4 Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 

Policies in Force: | Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 135; 239° 144, 

| Jan. 1st, 1890, 45.708. 1880, 127°417,763. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658 Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,490,654. 
Death- { is7e, 1'sa7.e4s, ‘Income | igr4’ *1%o6'9n0, Divisible | Fan" ie isz’ 2/626/316. 
claims { 1877, 1,688,128. from { 1877, 1,867,457. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1878, 21664144. 
1878, 1,687,676. srrerege | 1878, 1,048,665. 4 cone. | Jan. lst, 1879, 2811/4396. 
paid: | 487y, 1,569,854 1879, 2,033,650, *Pe * | Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371, 


TRUSTEES. 


DAVID DOWS, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE 


opens ™ M. BANTA, Cashier. 
perintendent t of Agencics. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
Presiden: 


“as Teo Sn ELA W, BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


AT no period sing? the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased #0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one NEW sub- 
acriber, both in advance, in one re- 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
Bia s.cactnsscesocencccésece 

One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four iu advance, in one 
SOMNANES ..c ccscoscce cecccocsccce 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
RN vd. cccnnscmanrnaddndes tne 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through Pre en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join nim in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
pum. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Seeretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jz, M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 


THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


RACHEL POMEROY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., « 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


JAMES J. JARVES, 


Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 

J. J. PIATT, Prot. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev.NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET KARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 


PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA F. Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J.D.DANA,LLD., T.0. SUMMERS, D.D..LL.D, 





The Sudependent. 


TERMS or SUBS BSCRIPTION. 


42 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
bd - (3mos.), = = 75 
4 ” (imonth), “ - 35 
2 * (2weeks), “ « 20 
1 Number (! week), = = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bad 3.50 
52 ad after 6 months, 400 


t2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
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Old nd Young. 


THE DEATH OF RASCHI. 


BY EMMA LAZARUS. 


(AARON BEX Mzme loguitur.) 


Ir I remember Raschi? An I live, 
Grandson, to bless thy grandchild, [ll forget 
Never that youth and what he did for Prague. 
Aye, aye, I know! he slurred a certain verse 
In such and such a prayer; omitted quite 
To stand erect there where the ritual 
Commands us rise and bow toward the East; 
Therefore, the ingrates brand him heterodox, 
Neglect his memory whose virtue saved 
Each knave of us alive. NotI forget, 
No more does God, who wrought a miracle 
For his dear sake. The Passover was here. 
Raschi, just wedded with the fair Rebekah, 
Bode but the lapsing of the holy week 
For homeward journey with his bride to 
France. 
The sacred meal was spread, All eat at board, 
Within the house of Rabbi Jochanan : 
The kind old priest ; his noble, new-found son, 
Whose name was rung in every key of praise, 
By every voice in Prague, from Duke to serf, 
(Save the vindictive bigot, Narzerad) ; 
The beautiful young wife, whose cup of joy 
Sparkled at brim ; next her the vacant chair 
Awaited the Messiah, who, unannounced, 
In God’s good time shall take his place with 
us. 
Now, when the Rabbi reached the verse where 
one 
Shall rise from table, flinging wide the door, 
To give the Prophet entrance, if so be 
The glorious hour have sounded, Raschi rose, 
Pale, grave, yet glad with great expectancy, 
Crossed the hushed room, and, with a joyous 
smile 
To greet the Saviour, opened the door. 
A curse! 
4 ery, ‘‘ Revenged !”’ a thrust, a stifled moan, 
The sheathing of a poniard—that was all! 
{In the dark vestibule a fleeing form, 
Masked, gowned in black ; and inthe room of 
prayer, 
Raschi, face downward on the stone-cold floor, 
Bleeding his life out. Oh! what a cry was that 
‘Folk shuddered, hearing, roods off in the 
street) 
Wherewith Rebekah rushed to raise her lord, 
Kneeling beside him, striving in vain to 
quench 
With turban, veil, torn shreds of gown, 
stained hands, 
The black blood’s sickening gush. 
spoke, e 
Never rewarded with one glance of life 
The passion in her eyes. He met his end 
Even as beneath the sickle the full ear 
Bows to its death—so beautiful, silent, ripe. 








He never 


Well, we poor Jews must gulp our injuries, 

Howe’er they choke us. What redress in 
Prague 

For the inhuman murder? A strange Jew 

The victim ; the suspected criminal 

The ducal counselor! Such odds forbade 

Revenge or justice. We forbore to seek. 

The priest, discrowned o’ the glory of his age, 

The widow-bride, mourned as though smitten 
of God, 

Gave forth they would with solemn obsequies 

Bury their dead, and crave no help from man. 

Now of what chanced betwixt the night of 
murder 

And the appointed burial I can give 

Only the sum of gossip—servants’ tales, 

Neighbors’ reports, close confidences leaked 

From friends and kindred. Night and day, 
folk said, 

Rebekah wept, prayed, fasted by the corpses 

hree mortal days. Upon the third, her eyes, 

3unk in their pits, glimmered with wild, 
strange fire. 

She started from her place beside the dead, 

Kissed clay-cold brow, cheeks, lids, and lips 
once more, 

And with a maniac’s wan, heart breaking smile, 

Veiled, hooded, glided through the twilight 
streets, 

A sable shadow. From the willow-grove, 

Close by the Moldau’s brink, beyond the 
bridge, 

Her trace was lost. ’Twas evening and mild 
May, 

Air full of spring, skies perfect as a pear! : 

Yet one who saw her pass amidst the shades 

O” the blue-gray branches swears a sudden 
flame, 


As of miraculous lightning, thrilled through 
heaven. 

One hour thereafter she re entered Prague, 

Slid swiftly through the streets, as though 
borne on 

By ankle wings or floating on soft cloud, 

Smiling no more, but with illumined eyes, 

-_— brow, grave lips, and faltering 

So came into the room where Raschi lay 









She held in both hands leafy, floweriess planta, 

Some she had fastened in her twisted hair, 

Stuck others in her girdle, and from all 

Issued a racy odor, pungent-sweet, : 

The living soul of Spring. Death's chamber 
seemed 

As though clear sunstine and a siuging bird 

Therein had entered. From the precious herb 

She poured foto a golden bowl the sap, 

Sparkling like wine; then with a soundless 
prayer, 

White as the dead herself, she held the cap 

To Raschi’s mouth. A quick, small flame 
sprang up, 

From the enchanted baleam, died away, - 

And lo! the color dawned in cheek and lips, 

The life returned, the sealed, blind lids were 
raised, 

And in the glorious eyes love reawoke, 

And, looking up, met love. 


So runs the tale, 
Mocked by the worldly-wise ; but I believe, 
Knowing the miracles the Lord hath wrought 
In every age for Jacob’s seed. Moreover, 
I, with the highest and meanest Jew in Prague, 
Was at the burial. No man saw the dead. 
Sealed was the coffin ere the rites began, 
And none could swear it went not empty down 
Into the hollow earth. Too shrewd our priest 
To publish such a wonder, and expose 
That consecrated life to second death. 
Scarce were the thirty days of mourning sped, 
When we awoke to find his home left bare, 
Rebekah and her father fled from Prague. 
God grant they had glad meeting otherwhere ! 





WHAT I FOUND IN FLORIDA. 


We went to Florida, not ‘to eat 
oranges,” but to find the fabled fountain 
for a drooping life. It was in January of 
the year just gone. 

Out from Northern snows and piercing 
winds we passed, asif by magic, into the 
balmy air ahd among the fragrant ever- 
glades uf the Far South. All the way from 
Richmond, through Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, we had glimpses of a fascin- 
ating country. There were quaint little 
hamlets here and there, with comical groups 
swarming around them of small and great 
half-dressed or undressed emancipated— 
apparently emancipated from labor, as well 
as from bondage; with long stretches 
between of pine forests, yielding their 
wealth of pitch for commerce, or of 
swamps, with their rank undergrowth of 
canebrake, and their gigantic upper- 
growth of timber of various kinds; the 
trees bearded for hundreds of miles with 
long, swaying tendrils of hoary Southern 
moss and garlanded from limb to limb 
with deep green, glossy wreaths of yellow 
jassamine, or carrying princely tufts of 
mistleto here and there, to remind us of 
the legendary song of our grandmothers, * 

Then, witha day among the roses and 
camellias of Charleston, and another among 
the surpassing beauties of Savannah 
(loveliest city in our land), whose live oaks 
everywhere spread over her broad avenues 
and fountains an eternal canopy of green 
and whose city of the dead is even more 
attractive than her city of the living, we 
came by the crossing of a river to the rice 
fields of Southern Georgia and Northern 
Florida, and thence, by wearying transit 
through apparently endless stretches of 
marshy lands, to the semi-tropical growths 
of the valley of the St. Johus, where we 
reveled for weeks in sights and sounds 
and odors that cannot be written. 

But when, at last, the fabled fountain 
was discovered, or some magic spring of 
healing that was rapidly restoring our 
invalid, my thoughts turned eagerly toward 
the home in the North, where patient young 
hearts and eyes were counting the days till 
my return, and I began another search. 
What should I taketo this young edition 


of the household, as a peace-offering for 


my sudden departure? 

Not oranges, por bananas, for the com- 
mon qualities could be purchased on our 
streets, and the choice varieties would not 
keep through the journey. Not the lovely 
jessamines and Easter lilies that filled and 
perfumed the suburbs of Jacksonville, for 
they too would fade. The really ingenious 
workmanship in palmetto, so attractive to 
ladies, would be of slight account to our 
mad-cap boys; and the living or stuffed 
birds and bugs that were offered for sale 
would only crowd the home collection 
already secured. 


“ 


Stretched twixt tall tapers lit at head and 
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for they will keep and are a decided 
novelty,” said all of us; and soit was 
alligators that T especially found in Florida. 

The man who sold them had forgotten 
one of the commandments when he assured 
me I could take them “‘ without the least 
rouble”; but, simple soul, I believed him. 
He did, indeed, hold forth eloquently upon 
mail or express a8 the proper way for them 
to make the journey, assuring me he sent 
multitudes every season, North and West, 
by one or the other conveyance. But I was 
not to be persuaded. They might be stifled 
in mail-pouch or express-car, and my 
conscience, if not Mr. Bergh, would arraign 
me for cruelty to animals. No, uo. The 
little leathery creatures should go with me 
and my shawl-strap, and should enjoy all 
they could comprehend of the journey; 
especially since they could do this ‘* with- 
out the least trouble,” not even requiring 
food oftener than once in seven days. 

So, carefully tucked into a cigar-box 
(‘‘ always a cigar-bor,” the wise shopman 
said), with breathing-holes for their long 
noses a-top, and swathes of strong cord 
bound around, to keep their sharp tails from 
wriggling out at the joints, they began with 
me their adventures over the mystic line. 

The Doctor had named one Leviticus, 
and we called the other Leviathan; for, 
though they were babies now, they held 
within their scaly swaddling-bands the 
makings of immense possibilities, and we 
thought they would certainly need long 
names by and by. 

T am free to confess that till we reached 
Charleston they carried themselves royally, 
with all the dignity and reserve of princes 
of the blood. Indeed, so implicit faith had 
I placed in the statement of the Jackson- 
ville shopman that I believed them incapa- 
ble of even a wail ora cry, and began to 
realize, at this late hour in life, the luxury 
of silent traveling companions. At Charles- 
ton we tarried to rest. Our rooms atthe 
hotel were awaiting us, and, retiring at once 
to the ample enclosure of mine, I ordered 
slight refreshment, and immediately pre- 
pared for a night of much-needed repose. 

At the last moment, however, and as a 
special reward for their charming behavior 
hitherto, I placed the portable prison of my 
little allies in the deep recess of an open 
casement, that they might be taking long 
sniffs of the sweet night-air, while I was 
calmly dreaming of home. 

Fatal impulse! No sooner wasI lost in 
sleep than I was startled to intense wake- 
fulness by sounds unearthly, hideous, un- 
like the note of beast or bird I had ever 
heard before. I listened with alarm till 
they came again, louder and more unearth- 
ly—a sharp, hoarse shriek, which wasa cross 
between the bark of a dog and the croak of 
afrog. Then I thought of lunatics, or, if 
that were possible, of some ferocious 
Southern beast prowling through the long 
corridors outside; but with a comforting 
second thought of lock and double bolts, 
all doing firm duty over the one entrance 
to my apartment. 

Again the cry came, even sharper than 
before; and now so unmistakably near 
that, springing to my feet and quickly set- 
ting ablaze the gas, I began a tour of 
exploration. Following the sound, with 
the spirit of a conquering hero, it led me, 
at last, to the open casement, where I had 
so recently left miy innocent and well- 
behaved acquaintances. Outside a gentle 
shower of rain was falling, and I saw at a 
glance that the moist fragrance of the 
atmosphere had aroused memories of 
‘“‘home, sweet home,” so that Leviticus and 
Leviathan, ungrateful little heathen, were 
howling at the top of their lungs for their 


swampy lost delights. 
Here was a dilemma. I had not reckoned 


upon the compass of their vocal organs, 
when I volunteered to take them pleasure- 
riding, and this serenade was a complete 
and overpowering surprise. The words of 
the shopman returned to me with tantaliz- 
ing emphasis. How heartily would I have 
preferred the ‘‘ trouble” of feeding a whole 
menagerie of wild beusts, to keep them in 
stupid silence, to my present embarrass- 
ment on account of these howling reptiles 
without appetite. I very well knew I 
could not stop their naughty mouths with 
food, for alas! they had been 

supplied at starting, and would need noth- 








ing more for a week, according to authority, 
and this was only Charleston! Neither 
could I, at this unhappy juncture, impro- 
vise a swamp for them to creep into and 
hide themselves, which by the traditions of 
their ancestors was the one earthly privilege 
they coveted. I could not frighten them 
‘into silence; for, poor things, they had no 
nerves, I could not kill them, for, besides 
the inhuman aspect of such behavior, even 
had I possessed the courage to end their 
miseries, the old fire of my New England 
origin still burned, and, having put my 
hand to the.plow, I would not look back. 
But, if this hideous concert continued, 
as ft gave sad promise of doing by this 
vigorous prelude, my neighbors in the 
hotel would be aroused, and they would 
retort upon me the suspicion of lunatics 
or wild beasts. They would, consequently, 
arouse the porters, and they in turn the 
clerks, the proprietor, when the combined 
official force of the establishment would 
demand admittance to my room for investi- 
gation—an opportunity to make myself 
suddenly famous which I did not cordially 


accept. 

In my despair, a bright thought dawned 
upon me. I seized the fender from the 
ample fireplace, and, eagerly thrusting the 
cigar-box and its now disgusting contents 
up the chimney-throat as far as my umbrel- 
la would send it, I shut the fender tightly 
in its place again, and found I had succeed- 
ed in muffling the sounds so that those 
around me could sleep. Then, thoroughly 
and hopelessly awake myself, I counted 
the long hours till morning. By its early 
dawn, and with my valiant umbrella again 
pressed into service, I poked the rebellious 
travelers down from their dungeon, that, 
after our hasty breakfast, they might be 
ready to resume with us the interrupted 


journey. 
I will not here detail the varied experi- 


ences I endured after this date, with the 
amazing gift of voice I carried d la shawl- 
strap; only remarking that, in the main, the 
locomotives were merciful and much of 
the distance to the Metropolis shrieked 
louder than my pets. 

Once at home, I expected entire relief 
from my self-imposed sponsorship, along 
with a cordial welcome for the mysterious 
box. But no one knew what todo with 
the strange creatures, or dared at first to 
venture experiments in their behalf. 

The curiosity of the children did, indeed, 
gradually overcome their reserve; and it 
finally blossomed into absolute delight, 
when, until a portable tank could be con- 
structed on approved principles, they were 
permitted to fashion a swamp for their 
aboriginal guests in the nursery bath-tub. 

This, with charming hospitality, they 
embellished with bits of mossy sticks and 
shells and pebbles from their stores, ‘to 
remind the poor dears of home and to 
make them happy.” And, with the assist- 
ance of theiryoung friends, they soon or- 
ganized a fascinating experiment in natural 
history. There was also no end of fun be- 
tween nurse and housemaid and the young 
professors over their peculiar charge, 

‘‘Rosa, Dr. P. wishes you to bathe the 
alligators every morning,” came the order 
from the nursery to the long-suffering 
genius of our lower realm, who, well-tried 
and faithful, was not yet familiar with our 
language or our beasts. 

‘« Indade, thin, an’ I will do anythin’ for 
Dr. P.; but that I will niver do.” 

‘¢ Well, then, Rosa, you are to feedthem 
every day with fresh, tender beef.” 

Poor Rosa’s loyalty was her crowning 
virtue. So, with downcast look, she meekly 
submitted to this second command, without 

estioning the authority, and, before I 
ai interpose, had hastened off to the 
nearest market, and demanded ‘‘some nice, 
tinder bafe for the Docther’s valligaties.” 

“Dr. P.’s valligaties ? What are they ?” 

‘* Indade, an’ well ye may ask me. Shure, 
an’ they’re some horrid bastes that they 
brought from a far counthrie. By St. 
Pathric, they nade only the horruns to 
make thim complate.” 

** But how do they look? What are they 
like?” 

‘‘ An’ shure, thin, it’s mesilf that cannot 
infarm ye. The head of ’em is all but the 
tailof’em. The virry Aavjl One himsilf!” 

Rosa's graphic description proved a sufti- 
cient advertisement, and the horrid bastes 











gained notoriety with every passing week. 
The interest of “‘ our set” not only, but of 
a vast moving multitude, seemed thorough- 
ly awakened. Morning and evening, with 
smiling front, all who could manage an 
entering wedge of friendship or apology 
swarmed in upon us like the flies of Egypt, 
to investigate—to see the alligators and to 
learn their habits and peculiarities. And 
this has been going on, till what to do with 
our living magnet has become a serious 
problem, not yet solved by our fireside 
mathematics. 

It has been suggested that we might re- 
lieve ourselves by affixing a bulletin to 
the entrance-door, with general desctip- 
tion and daily symptoms, for the benefit of 
the city at large; and one sympathizing 
friend reminds us of the dearth of speci- 
mens in the natural history department 
of one of our seminaries of learning. But, 
however we may eventually find relief, I 
am moved to write this morning for the 
benefit of any other enthusiast who may be 
tempted to bring infant alligators from the 
wilds of Florida, because he can do so 
*‘without the least trouble” and because 
they will keep. 1am sure you would find, 
as I have found, that they have a lament- 
able and monotonous way of keeping long 
after their welcome expires, with no appar- 
ent destiny in life but to hiss at you if 
you approach them, orto bark and howl 
after you if you stay away. And Iam also 
sure you will find that such unimpressible 
visitors, if they are not ‘‘ the least trouble,” 
are not in the Jong run refreshing and 
agreeable guests in private families. 

A. DL. 
A 
WHERE IS THE EAST? 
BY MARY BARR BURNETT. 


“On! where is the East, wise scholar, I pray?” 
Serenely he smiled in that lofty way 
That learning so often affects. 
“The East, young lady ’’—he lifted bis chin— 
**Is that point on the horizon wherein 
The prime vertical intersects. 


**In fact, that point where the sun’s first rays 
Are seen in the equinoctial days. 
Do you think that you understand ?” 
“Oh! thank you,” I said; but not in the least 
Did I seem to see the beautiful East, 
The bright and thé radiant land. 


But I came next day, on a child at play, 
A child with a face like a summer day, 
And his hair was like fine-epun gold ; 
The light of the skies was in his blue eyes, 
And he looked at me with a sweet surprise, 
Yet curiously honest and bold. 


* Little One, what do they call you, | pray? 
Little One, where is the East ? Can you say?” 
‘“*Callme? Why, I’m Mother's wee Tom. 
Where is the East? Yes, I’ll tell you; at 
least, 
{ think—yes, I’m sure that the sunshiny 
East 
Js the place where the Morning comes from.”’ 





QUEER DOINGS. 
BY CAMPBELL WHEATON, 


*You'RE a pestering set! Be off with 
ye! Think I'll have ye swarming like 
crows round a carcass, every one screaming 
louder than the other for yarns? I ain’ta 
reel, nor a ropewalk neither, to roll ’em off 
by the thousand feet. Get away, ye cor- 


morants!” 

** But, Ben, it doesn’t hurt you; and it’s 
such a hateful lesson, and I know you 
don't really mind. Now tell us about it, 
and then I'll never forget; and if you don’t 
I'll never remember.” 

‘That's the way with larnin’ now,” 
growled old Ben, softening a little, as he 
made believe push away pretty, coaxing 
Bessie’s small hands, which still held on 
his sleeve. ‘‘ Now the schoolin’ I got 
mostly licks, and I had to remember 
whether or no. They didn’t sugar-coat 
their geographies nor arithmetics, I tell ye. 
We swallowed them plain, or maybe birch- 
oil to help ’em down; and I could bound 
every state in the Union, without winking. 
And you always wanting a yarn to help 
remember the out-o’-the-way places. Oh, 
get out!” 

‘He'll begin in a minute,” whispered 
Bessie to Frank and Fredand Gus. “ You 
keep still, and you'll hear.” 

Old Ben leaned back against his boat, 
changed his quid from right cheek to 
left, and leoked meditatively off to sea; 
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while the children settled more comfort- 
ably on their pile of seaweed and waited 
quietly. 

“‘I remember the first one 1 ever see,” 
Ben began, presently, his eyes fixed on a dis- 
tant sail and his fingers turning a big jack- 
knife over and over. ‘‘ It was that second 
v'y’ge, and me not more’n nineteen, and 
wild for looking at all the queer folks and 
things as come in my way. I don’t justly 
remember why we stopped; but Vancou- 
ver’s Island it was, and latitude and longi- 
tude I'll have this minute, or not another 
word out of me.” 

Dead silence a moment. Then Fred 
said, feebly, while Bessie looked at him: 

‘* Teacher doesn’t make us tell that; but 
I know, ‘cause Bessie was looking this 
morning. Fifty degrees north, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six degrces west.” 

‘It’s well you know, or you'd heard no 
more,” said Ben, severely. ‘‘ Well, I seed 
him comin’ out, a-paddling like the wind, 
and a wood canoe all over figgers. And I 
says, ‘He's got shoulders and arms, he has. 
He ain’t just a ‘natomy, with black hair 
stringing over him’; and before the words 
was out o’ my mouth he was up the side 
of the ship, and his little legs like pipe- 
stems, 80 to speak. Nat’ral enough, for 
he’d paddled ever sence he was born, and 
his arms like a blacksmith’s, to show for it, 
and never walked a step when he could 
help it; though I found afterward he wasn’t 
so bad on his pegs as you might think. 

‘Well, he was an Aht. They’re all 
Ahts. Aughts I called 'em, for they ain't of 
no account, no way. But that feller could 
hold out his hand with a bundred-pound 
ball in it easier’n I can hold out an oar. 
He had a grass cap on; and a blanket, he 
wore on or off, just as he took a notion; 
and he was middlin’ tall, and a face broad 
as a platter, with aring in his nose anda 
peck of them in hisears. One o’ the men 
could talk with him; an’ I picked up some 
words, for I was quick in them days, and 
we agreed to go ashore next day to a feast. 
The Captain went to work to look out 
things he could give; but we badn’t noth. 
ing and didn’t care. All was to see. 

‘Well, we did see. The headman had 
been building a house, and I looked with 
all my eyes. It was nigh a hundred feet 
long, and his ridge-pole was the trunk of 
jest one single tree. The walls was boards, 
lashed to the posts that made the frame- 
work; and the roof was the same. They'd 
dug it away inside, so’s to get the most 
hight they could; and there was partitions 
that made a separate place for each of his 
wives. They’d taken ’em dgwn, and it 
was all one that day; and a hundred 
jammed in there. No windows, and only 
a hole in the roof for the smoke to go out, 
and the smell of rotten fish enough to kill 
you. They don’t smell anything, bless 
you! Their noses is so open-like and 
broad, they can't hold on to smells the way 
we do. They jest don’t know what they’1e 
livin’ in. 

** Well, they'd fish and meat, and that’s 
about all; and everything smelling to 
match, so’t you hadn’t no stomach for it. 
The dried salmon wasn’t bad; an’ | chewed 
away on that, an’ shook my head. to every- 
thing else. 

“’T wasn't long before I see them cut- 
ting up sea-otter skins. Now, I knowed 
the Captain had offered thirty blankets for 
one o’ them skips the day before, and I 
looked, I tell ye, when everybody, an’ me 
too, got a bit about two inches square. 
Then they stripped up the cotton cloth the 
Cap'n had brought and thirty blankets— 
yes, thirty blankets all in strips; and we 
all a piece of everything! Jim, the one 
that knowed ’em, says to me: 

*«*Did ye ever see such blarsted fools? 
That’s the way they do. Naked them- 
selves, maybe, and destroyin’ and slicin’ up 
everything jest for a show.’ 

‘*But, you see, that’s all they want of 
things—to make a big feast once a year, 
maybe. And so they don’t never have no 
property but wives, that ain’t so easy sliced; 
though they ain’t particular as to that, if 
their feelings is to make mincemeat of ’em. 

“Well, the headman stopped tearing 
awhile, and comes up to our Cap'n, and be- 
gins jumping and bobbing; and he had ona 
mask, all bristlin’ with porkypine quills and 
swan’s-down piled up a foot high, that the 
quills was to sort of hold steady. Every 





bob he made the swan’s-down flew, and 
Captain Jones choked and coughed an’ tried 
to stand his ground; and the men behind 
kept piling it on, till you’d a-thought there 
was a snow-storm. That meant peace and 
good-will, an’ he got through after a while. 
Then, all to onct, there was a thumping 
overhead, like thunder, and a stamping 
and shouting; and one fell through. And 
I says to myself: ‘ Well, if this is a new 
house, it'll soon be an old one, if that goes 
on.’ 

‘*Nobody seemed to mind; and an old 
woman by me, with an under-lip as big as 
ten and a kind of a spoon in it for ornament, 
put her bits o’ hot fish in it to cool, and 
then, somehow, with a jerk, turned ’em 
into her mouth. Jim said it took ’em years 
to get their lips to that size, and the one 
with the most was most looked upto. First 
time I ever heerd of too much lip being a 
good thing. 

‘*While I was looking at her, the noise 
stopped, and some of the dancers came in, 
each one with asmall stick for the chief. 
That was to show he'd bring hima new 
board for the one he’d smashed; and that’s 
the way they do. Jim said they tore up the 
same way if anybody was insulted; no 
matter what it was. 

‘‘T couldn't begin to tell you how they 
all looked. There was this row of old 
women first, with a yard apiece of lip. 
Then the men had masks cut out o’ solid 
wood—beaver’s heads and birds and dogs, 
and all on strings, so’t they could move; 
and their eyes goggled and their jaws 
wagged enough to make you crawl. 

‘Well, we sat there long as we could stand 
it; and then we made up our minds we’d 
had enough of it and would get out. So 
we crawled along through the crowd; but 
when we'd got outside, Jim.urned pale as 
a ghost and started to run. I ran too, for 
there was such screeching and yelling I 
knew something was up; and we pitched 
head-foremost into our boat and rowed off. 
Then Jim says, before I’d got breath to 
ask what the matter was: 

««*T’d as soon a mad dog would get me. 
That drum you heard was a medicine man’s 
drum, and he was out on arampage. They 
scream and dance, and then run and snap 
at you; and every Aht turns his shoulder 
toward them, for it’s a great honor to have 
a piece gouged out of you. I’ve felt their 
teeth, and got the marks too.’ 

«Sure enough, he had, on his arm; and | 
kind of shivered to think of it. 

««There was a small island off shore, and 
there they buried their dead. The chiefs’ 
graves all had big wooden images near 
them—they meant for copies like; und they 
hung up strips of blankets and everything 
all round. Their graves wasn’t graves 
justly; for they put ’em in boxes and hist 
them into trees, and if ever there wus a 
forsaken-looking spot, it was that, with 
bones lying round and strips of things 
flying, and these wooden idols, you might 
say. There's the bell fortea! Beoff, now; 
and don’t you dare ask another word about 
anywheres for a month.” 

LL 


PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.) 


Granp View, Tex., March 24th, 1880. 

Dear Editor :—I am glad you have a chess 
column. Please answer my question of posi- 
tion. Suppose Black K. is on (Black) K. R. 
square, Black B. on K. Kt. P’s square, White 
B. on same line, say (White) Q.’s R. square, 
nothing between the Bs., can I place my 
(White) K. on Black K. B.’s square? I claim 
that it will not be in check there, since Black 
B. could not take it from that spot if it were 
another piece, because White B. holds Black 
B. to his place. We say a K. is in check when 
it is on a spot where if it were another piece 
it would. be taken. White K.is not in check 
here, according to this proposition. Success 
to your chess. Very truly, 

Tuos. J. M. 

[You cannot move White K. where you pro- 
pose ; for, while it could not be taken were it 
another piece, on account of leaving Black K. 
tu check, still it is exposed to check just the 
same and must be moved to some other square. 
—Ep.] 

A CHESS PROBLEM. 

The study of chess problems is necessary if 
you wish to become a good player, as they 
represent the endings of games. The one we 
publish to-day is very simple, and yet we wish 
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that those solving it would be sufficiently in- 
terested to send us the solution upon a postal 
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WHiTte. 
White to move and mate in one move. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Union, but not in state. 

My second is in small, but not in great. 
My third is in great, but not in small. 

My fourth is in short, but not in tall. 

My fifth is in anger, but not in joy. 

My sixth is in plaything, but not in toy. 
My seventh is in tarry, but not in go. 

My whole is a man I think you all know. 
A warrior, statesman, and hero is be, 

And about all else that a man ought to be. 


M. H. D. 
HOUR GLASS. 
+e * * He eH 
* *# & & # 
** # 
* 
* * * 
* *£ *# * # 
+e * # ee 


1, a part of flax ; 2, a kind of dog; 3, a rest- 
ing-place ; 4, a consonant ; 5, part of a fish, 6, 
speed; 7, different. The central perpendic- 
ular is an important event inthe day. L. R. 


RIDDLE. 


With my head cut off, I still live on, 

For I’ve two more lives to depend upon. 
Beheaded again, and I live and glide 

Like the Amazon, grand in its peerless pride. 
With my tail cut off, lam looked up to 

By all who begin to dare or to do. 
Curtailed again, and the cheeriest meal 
My loss, were I absent, would sadly feel. 
My whole, like our nation, is many in one, 
Requiring thousands before it is done, 
And, while it is counted by some a sin, 


It is what we all try hard to be in. 
NILvor. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholie 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet csiving further partica- 
larg mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Previdence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


For New Terms for 








1880 see page 26. 
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oR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


Indian Blood Syrup, 
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(TRADE MARK.4 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Man ! 
Bottles 


2 ee #70. 
CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West HovstTon S8Sr., Crry. 
Str :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dy spopaia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

Afew doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at .first Zamsed cocastonal dizziness, this 
— ey or my i oe. ny 

gestion now: almost perf ee oo 
benefited. Yours, g *® RMAN, 

No. 333 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 4t West 9rTu 8t., NEw Yorke 
Dear Sir :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I {ind myself entirely cured. 
C. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 





No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 

Drar Sr :—I do not think I would be doing y duty 
without having the afflicted know the re 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and 1 aimi- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 

was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
Mrs. JENNIE LORD. 





__R. GEISSLER 
35 Bleecker St., New York 
maker of Church and Household 





, Furniture. 
- son's Patent Recumbent Reclining 
Chairs. Also Invalid Wheel-Chairs. 


THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 











Itis to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


Nees rn 






os ILLIN OSs 


< i+ * 5 x | oe 
Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
IT EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lincs: 
“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 
* Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.” 
“ Chicago, Clinton, —~ 5 and La Crosse Line.” 
: Chicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line.” 
* Chicago, La Crosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line.” 

Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line.” 

“ Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line.” 
“ Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line.” 

It is the only read running the Pullman Palace 
Sesptng Cars either way between Chicago and St. 
Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, Winona, Du- 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee. 

It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

emember, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, and take none other 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'l Man'g’r, Chicago. 

W.H STENNET'S, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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STARCH 


Is the highest achievement in cereal 
productions, and renowned throughout 
the world as the Standard Laundry 
Starch. In shape it presents huge dense 
crystals of wonde whiteness and 
sweetness, free from the faintest odor 
and of incomparable strength. Its su- 
periority and economy are the result of 
experiment and improvement for thir 
ty-five years, and its popularity the re- 
ward of this effort of a lifetime. Royal 
Gloss lump Starch is packed in hand- 
some one-pound, three-pound, and six- 
pound cartoons, and for sale by Grocers 
every-where. Manufactured by ANOREW 
ERKENBRECHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











REDUCTION. 


Novecty 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The only low price Press that wi!l 
do Ist. class work. Received high- 
est centennial award. Hand, Foot 
and Powcr Presses and all kinds 
of Printing Materi 


8.9, WOODS 4 co.. 












HE CATL&N PERFECTION STUDEN® LAMPS with 
inclored Transparent O11 Reservoir; and extensible 

Library or Table Lamps, with band- 
E> some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. The Library in two styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible. All superbly 


seeing them, or sending for Circular 
CATLIN M’F’G CO., 43 Gold St., N.Y. 





PRINT P Sod for 75 cents. Wit: 
Ink roller. cents Bor by mail 81.60. A 

rint Ottioe, viz., press. r, 
ty , furniture, 








The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowols and The Kid 


This combined action gives it wonderf 
power to cure all diseases. 


Are We Sick? 


+} ene oe en em 
Because we allow These great organs to be 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous hu 
are therefore forced into the f 
t should be expelled naturally. 


Piles, Constipation, p 
and Diseases, Weak- 
Nervous Disorders. 


s pains 28 a 


OA Af (oF uteend postpaid) 
«xs? > < oe > 











And the early 


CAUTIO 
for the inhaler and 


calar, Address all letters to 


VATARRH. BRONCHITIS ASTHMA, 
INHALENE 2353“ OlL or TAR 


and the most healing Balsams, which by simply breathing or inhaling is convert- 
F ed into a cleansing, healing and vitalizing vapor, and taken direct to the disease, 
where it heals as quickly xs the best linimeut heals an ordinary sore. It cures 
ows Tathy parityiag, vielizing and building up th * 

ng vai ; third, b: rifying, vii g up thes m. 

Srey PP + be nee Sodaneieal by soaieinaen advertised 
so-called doctors, who charge you a big fee, or bred “ice 
medicines. Order Inhaleme and secure the mosé reliable 
treatment at areasonable price. J. Price weed M.D. Physician-in-charge. 


tion of soothing and heal- 





mail, State 


Office hours, 9 4.m.to4P.™. Pro vice by symptoms. 
Name this paper. Send for Cis HOME MEDICINE 60 & W. Cor. Wiha Arch 


«Ss, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NASALSBRONUGHIAL 


ac ATARRH 2 


Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. It is an 
ulceration of the throat.. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, frequent 
soreness of the throat, dryness and heat of the nose, matter running from the head dowu the 
throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smell, memory impaired, dullness and diz- 
ziness of the head, often in the first stages; but more commonly in its advanced stages attend. 
ed with pains in chest or left side and under the shoulder-blades. Indigestion usually attends 
Catarrh ; a hacking cough and colds are verycommon. Some have allthese symptoms, others 
only a part. Verpiittle pain attends Catarrh until] the liverand lungs are attacked in con- 
sequence of the stream of pollution running from the head into the stomach. 

All persons thus affected take cold easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrils. 
The breath sometimes reveals to all around the corruption within, while the patient has fre- 
quently lost all sense of emell. The disease advances covertly, until pain in the chest, lungs, 
or bowels startles him: he hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver-complaint, and is urged by 
his doctor to take this or trat; perhaps cod liver oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The 
foul ulcers in the head cannot be reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. 
The patient becomes nervous ; the voice is harsh and unnatural; he feels disheartened ; mem- 
ory loses her power, judgment her zeal; gloomy forebodings hang overhead. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands, in such circumstances, feel that to die would be a relief, and many even do cut the 
thread of life to end their sorrows. 


THOUSANDS ARE DYINC 


in early life with consumption, who can look back a few years—perhaps,only months—when it 
was only Catarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, very soon it will transform the features 
of health and youth into the dark, pallid appearance ; while the hacking cough, the excess ef 
blood gushing from the lungs, or night-sweats all significantly proclaim it is toolate ; and thusa 
neglected catarrh ends in a consumplive’s grave. 


NASAL CATARRH. 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passages, and they may 
be easily reached and cured by simple means. But when it is located in the frontal sinus or in 
the posterior nares, or if it has entered the eustachidn tubes, and is injuring the ears, then noth- 
ing but finely medicated vapor can effectually reach it and destroyit. And certainly, after 
it has affected the throat and bronchial tubes, as all well-read physicians will readily attest, 
nothing can be relied on to effect a permanent cure but the inhalation of properly medicated 
vapor. Inthe same manner that we breathe common air, we can inhale and breathe a medi- 
cated air; and it is perfectly simple, as anyone can see, thus to treat diseases of the throat, 
bronchial pipes, or lungs. How much better this method, by which remedies are conveyed di- 
rectly to the seat of the disease, than to resort to the uncertain and too frequently mischievous 
action of medicine taken into the stomach. 


THE READER. 


Can you compreend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mankind 
than all the fevers and ailments that we know of, or the millions of people that labor under 
it? Many often are unconscious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat 
brings it painfully before them, in effective efforts to cough and expectorate the offensive 
matter. Can anything be more disgusting to the on-looker than this spectacle? Yet none 
are so frequent. You will find it in every street-car, in every public conveyance. This is only 
the beginning of the disease. It requires instant sci¢htific treatment. From the delicate 
organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but the most decided 
measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


193 E. FAYETTE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 20th, 1879. 
Rev. T. P. Carips :—I have the pleasure of informing you that, after a faithful use of your remedy for eight 
weeks, e March 28th, 1870, [am completely rid of a stubborn case of Catarrh of three years’ standing. 
asa whistle, appetite and digesti 7 


Breathing- clear ti ion Food, Yours, THomaS B. Hanp. 
The Family of a Missionary CURED. CHILDS’S TREATMENT all it Professes to Be. 

Rev. Thomas Allen, now residing in Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accept- 
ed the position of District Secretary of the American Missionary Union for Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. The family contracted catarrh while in India. 


Dr. i is to certify that I have used your Catarrh Specific and Cold-Air Inhaling 
~~ in my family, with the most beneficial results. My son, nowin Madison University, New York, was so 











now pe My wife, who had me very much redw y & residence in Farther India, as a mis- 
tonsey, 7, pee Covives great yp from your Inhalt: im. Ican most heartily commend these medicines to 
e e 


NGELT 


all the fess to be. THOMAS ALLEN, oO. 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 


CAN LECTURE DAILY. 

Rev. T. P. Cattys—Dear Sir :—I think you ve the true theory and practice for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 
also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well res that I lecture daily, with- 
out any difficulty, and find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name, for 
the benefit of others. Yours, very RES : E. B. FarrFrevp, D.D., LL.D.. Lincoln, Neb. 

UNITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER. 

T. P. Curtps & Co.—Dear Sirs:—About three qoors ago asevere attack of Measles left my daughter with 
Catarrh of the Head. A severe Cold aggravated the disease. I commenced using your treatment, and she 
commenced to improve at once. Now my danghter is entirely well—all the horrid disease gone. Your treat- 
ment is marvelous in its effects. onn W. Ritey, U. 8, Express Agent, Troy, O. 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN YEARS, 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, 
dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, cough- 
ing, soreness of the lungs, raising bloody mu- 
eus, and even night-sweats for eighteen years, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties 
and bringing me to the verge of the grave—AaLL 
were caused by andthe result of Nasal Ovtarrh. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and obtain- 
ing no relief, | compounded my CaTarRH SPECI- 
FIC AND Co.p-AIR InnALING BALM, and wrought 
upon myself a wonderful cure. Now I can speak 
for hours with no difficulty and can breathe free- 
ly in any atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, [have given mycuretothe public. It 
is certain, thorough, and perfect and is endorsed 
. by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined it. 

T. P. CHILDS. 
/ Many of our leading divines, lawyers, and 
sens prominent business men have tried this remedy, 
4 with wonderful success. We know Mr. Childs 
A a8 an honect Christian man.—Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette. 


NG OF A RESIDENT OF TEXAS. 







plorable, but ap ntly hopeless. rge quantities of very offensive matter were discha ls 

and throat, and for days together I could take no food but spoon- I knew of no remedy and the doctors 

could give me no relief or advice. My sufferings were intense, and distraction of mind was added to my phys- 
‘erings. 

After three months’ use of our treatment, he reported a radical change for the better: and 

again in a recent letter he says: ‘‘I AM ENTIRELY CURED. All the horrible disease entirely re- 


moved.” 
THE WESTERN RECORDER, Louisville, Ky. 
“ The Editor of x Western Recorder, having suffered greatly from Catarrh for fen or twelve years, was { 
I ndicious use of this remedy wil) effect in his case a perfect cure.” 
pases of 23 eee ean = 
“The ers 0 gre: le. are somew 
patent Jed as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. lds, arty Gecltned te te 
gertion ; but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one es) from n 
Congregational pastor, not far from Rev. Mr. Childs’s, the proprietor of the oe 


HOMETREATMENT 


mares md erevecper agent nate eo ae teat Phong oe a 
Cary ta cn Rea ea eset Wee Taos cea aka ome, with pert 
ene ond a Turee-Cent Stamp, and obtala the details of this Say you saw this in Tax INDEPENDENT. 
T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, Troy, Ohio. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more taluable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
speotally interested. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERS 


ALL plants are divided into three great classes 
as regards their duration—viz., Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials; and with respect to their 
hardiness of constitution they are subdivided 
into Hardy, Half-hardy, and Tender. 


ANNUALS ; 
are not only among the most beautiful orna- 
ments of the garden, but the ease with which 
they are cultivated, etc. render them worthy 
the name of the greatest treasures of the 
garden—‘‘the flowers for the million.” 
Among gardeners the term “ Annual”’ is given 
to those plants which are sown in the spring, 
bloom in summer, and die in the autumn. 
Among this class we find the most brilliant 
colors. 

BIENNIALS 
are those planta that generally do not flower 
the same season they are sown. They grow 
the first, flower the second and die. The 
seed of the class should be sown every year 
and the young plants transplanted in the fall. 


PERENNIALS. 

The Herbaceous Perennials are one of the 
most desirable classes of plants) They gen- 
erally bloom the second season after sowing, 
and each returning season embellish the 
garden. The half-hardy and tender varieties 
need protection in winter. There are certain 
qualities to this class of plants that we are 
much attached. While beautiful in form and 
flower, that of perennial, growing after the 
winter's death, is typical of our own immortal 
resurrection. 

CULTIVATION. 

The sofl for the flower-garden should be a 
light, rich loam. In such a soil they flourish to 
perfection. Each season the soil should be 
enriched by proper fertilizers, and the very 
best is thoroughly decayed manure, well in- 
corporated into the soil. 

SOWING THE SEED, 

Many of the choicest plants require to have 
the seed sown under glass, or in a prepared 
seed-bed, where it can be protected. Forsuch 
sclect a sheltered spot; make the soil rich and 
fine. In sowing the seed, great care should 
be taken not to sow too deep, nor when the 
soll is cold or wet. All tap-rooted plants are 
very difficult to transplant and should be 
sown where they are to flower. 


TRANSPLANTING 

should be done in cloudy weather, or at even- 
ing, first wetting the soil around the young 
plants, then with atrowel lift them, with as 
much earth attached to the roots as possible. 
Set a little deeper than they stood before, and 
press the soil firmly around the roots. A 
frequent stirring of the earth about the plants 
fe better than much cold water poured on to 
them. If dry, hot weather prevails, a slight 
mulching of green hay (the mowings of the 
lawn), with an occasional sprinkling, will be 
very beneficial to the growth and flowering. 
Tall-growing plants should be staked and 
tied up, and pruned to keep in shape. 

The component parts of a flower are the 
Calyx, Corolla, Stamens, and Pistils. These 
are inserted on an axis, called the receptacle, 
the form of which varies according to the 
plant. The flowers of every plant present 
only these: five sets of organs. As to the 
leaves of the plants, Nature has in these, as in 
all her works, united decorative elegance and 
beauty of form with directness to immediate 
utility. Calyx is from the Greek—‘the cup 
which holds the flower.” It is onthe Corolla 
especially that Nature has expended all the 
riches of her inexhaustible palette. The 
Corolla is also the seat of the sweetest per- 
fumes of the vegetable world. Plants with 
fragrant flowers are believed to be more com- 
mon in dry than in moist countries. All thet 
has been said about the charms of flowers ap- 
plies particularly to the Corolla, for on that 
organ Nature lavishes her brightest colors. 
In spite, however, of the beauty and elegance 
of shape which we admire in it, the Corolla is 
only the immediate envelope of more impor- 
tant organs. It differs generally from the 
Calyx in being of a more delicate tissue. The 
Corolla alone constitutes the flower, in the 
eyes of the world generally ; but to a botanist 
the Stamens and Pistils are its essential parts, 
for under the influence of the former the lat- 
ter produces fruit, the seeds in which will 
perpetuate the species. Elowers vary as 
much fn their dimensions as in their structure. 
There are flowers only the one-thousandth 
part of a foot in diameter, and some which are 
celebrated for their immense size. We find in 
Sumatra a plant consisting of little more than 
@ flower, but is nearly nine feet in circumfer- 
ence. known as the Rafflesia. The flower of 





the Victoria regia is 344 feet in circumference, 
with a leaf 18 to 20 feet in circumference. The 
flower consists of a hundred petals, from 
purest white to rosy pink, of the most delight- 
ful fragrance. 

VARIETIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

It is often desirable to select plants for spe- 
cial objects, such as color, fragrance, foliage, 
climbers, etc. We give a choice list of each 
class. Flowers for a constant brilliant show: 
Asters, Antirrhinum, Balsams, Dianthus, Pan- 
sy, Petunias, Phlor Drummondii, Portulaca, 
Verbenas, Zinnias, etc. For fragrance: the 
Mignonette, Alyssum, Carnations, Stocks, Tea 
Roses, Tuberoses, Lilies, etc. 

Ornamental Foliage.—These are becoming 
very popular. Among the best: Amaranthus, 
Bocconia, Canna, Caladium esculentum, Celosia 
Huttonti, Coleus, Ricinus, Ferilla, Zea Japonica, 
ete. Climbers are unequaled for covering pil- 
lars; also the small ones for baskets, vases, 
ete.—Cobea, lpomeea, Maurandya, Thunbergia, 
Tropeolum, Canary Bird Flowers, ete. For 
baskets, the Abronia, Loasa, Lobelia, Mimu- 
lus, Madeira Vine, ete. Different plants of 
the same color: Red—Asters, Cockscomb, 
Cacalia, Zinnia ; White—Alyssum, Candytufts, 
Dianthus, Stocks, ete.; Blue—Ageratum, Lo- 
belia, Larkspur, Lupines, Nemophila. 

For a list of the best annuals, we name 12 
species, and 6 best varieties of each, which 
will give a constant bloom of flowers for the 
entire season. 

ANNUALS. 

The Aster stands unrivaled for beauty, 
variety of habit, perfect form, and brilliancy of 
color. For these sterling qualities it is a univer- 
sal favorite, and for an autumn display it has 
no successful rival among the annuals. Give 
it a good deep, rich soil, start the seed early in 
a seed-box or hot-bed, and transplant the tall 
varieties one foot apart and the dwarf varicties 
six inches, tiethe tall plantsto a stake and 
prune out superfluous branches, mulch during 
dry weather and give water as needed, and 
you will be rewarded with an abundance of 
fine flowers. Best six varieties: Truffaut's 


Perfection, New Rose, Washington, - Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowered, Dwarf Bouquet, 


New Schiller. 

Balsams (Impatiens).—One of the moat 
popular and beautiful of our half-hardy an- 
nuals, producing fine large double flowers in 
great abundance. Our climate is well adapted 
to the growth ofthe Balsam, and with good 
rich soil, mulching with coarse manure, like 
the Aster, close pruning to about five leading 
shoots, we get flowers of the greatest excel- 
lence. The seed should be started early in a 
hot-bed and transplanted out a foot apart. 
Give good culture, for no flower pays better 
for extra care. Best six varieties: Camellia- 
flowered, Carnation, Double Rose, Solferino, 
Dwarf Spotted, Extra Double Dwarf. 

Candytuft (Iberis).—A very pretty, well- 
known hardy annual, of easy culture; a flower 
unsurpassed for bouquet-making. As the 
plant is tap-rooted, sow theseed where they 
are to grow very early, thin out the plants to 
six inches. Best varieties: Sweet-scented, 
White, Dark Crimson, Purple Rose. 

Celosia (Cockscomb).—One of the most orna- 
mental and attractive annuals; when well 
grown, unsurpassed. Start the seed early: trans- 
plant into rich, warm soil 15 inches apart. 
Give good culture. When grown in pots, makes 
excellent house-plants. Best varieties: Dwarf 
Crimson, Cristata variegata Japonica, Scarlet 
Giant, Spicata rosea, Coccinea. 

Delphinum (Larkspur).—One of the hand- 
somest and most beautiful for the flower- 
garden, of various shades and finely fringed 
foliage. Sow the seed very early, where the 
plants areto grow,in arich, moist soil. They 
do best in a cool, shaded place. The tall vari- 
eties should be 18 inches and the dwarf yari- 
eties about 8 inches apart. Best varieties: 
Double Dwarf Rocket, Tall Rocket, -Stock- 


flowered, Tricolor, Candelabrum, Cardiope- 
talum. 
Dianthus Chinensis are among the most 


brilliant and showy plants of the garden. 
Start the seed early; set in good warm soil, a 
foot apart. Best varieties: Chinensis, Double 
Imperial Heddewigii, Diadematus, Laciniatus, 
Imperialis, Striatus 

Petunia,—This free-flowering plant has no 
equal for a constant bloom of gorgeous colors 
during the entire season till frost. Sow the 
seed in hot-bed or in open ground early; leave 
the plants 18 inches apart. There is no flower- 
ing plant that will make a gayer bed, or fill a 
vase or basket more completely with brilliant 
bloom. It is an indispensable bedding plant. 
Best varieties: Grandifora maculata, Hyorida 
venosa, Marginata, Blotched, and Double 
Fringed. 

Phlox Drummondii.—For variety, brilliancy 
of color, and constant show no annual excels 
this. If we were confined to but one plant 
for decoration of the lawn or border, it would 
be the Phloz Drummondii. 

A good bed of this will dazzle the eye with 
its briliancy. The colors range from the purest 





white to the deepest crimson. The seedshould 
be sown in a good soil, in May. Thin plants to 
18 inches apart. Best vagieties: Grandifiora, 
Scarlet Fringed, Blood Purple, Alba oculata, 
Rosea striata, Large Blue. 

Fortulaca.—This hardy annual stands un- 
rivaled for a brilliant show of rich colors. It 
delights in a warm, sunny spot and in a sandy 
soil. Sow the seed early, and thin out the 
plants to about 10 inches apart. Best varieties: 
Double Rose, White, Double scarlet, Aurea 
striala, Splendens. 

Stocks (Ten Weeks).—This fine annual possess- 
es nearly all the qualities of a perfect flower- 
ing plant, of good growth and form of plant, 
fine foliage, a variety of fragrant flowers, 
early flowering, and abundance of bloom. Start 
seed in bed or sow early in open ground, in 
good deep, rich soil; thin out plants to a foot 
apart. Good strong plants ean be potted from 
the garden in the fall, and they will make ex- 
cellent winter-fllowering plants for the house. 
Best varieties: Dwarf Grapdiflora, Branching 
German, Pyramidal Dwarf, Royal Gem. 

Verbena.—A well-known and universally 
popular bedding plant. May be treated as a 
half hardy annual. The seed sown in hot-bed, 
in early spring. Set out plants eighteen inches 
apart. in hed or border. Seedling Verbenasare 
more healthy, larger, and hardier, and more 
fragrant than from cuttings or slips. Best 
varieties: Defiance, Striata, Montana, Hybrida. 

Zinnia.—A splendid large plant, with flowers 
as double as a Dahlia. The plant is hardy 
and will thrive in any soil. .The seed should 
be started in a hot-bed, and set out the plants 
twenty inches apart. The young plants flower 
when small and will keep in prefection several 
weeks. Best varieties: Double White and 
Double Mixed Colors. 

Climbers —The climbers furnish us with 
Nature’s drapery, and nothing produced by 
art can equal their elegant grace. As the 
lilies surpass in beauty all that wealth or 
power can procure or man produce, so these 
graceful vines surpass all the productions of 
the decorator’s skill. Asa claas, climbers are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. The strong 
growing varieties are adapted to covering 
trellises, arbors, verandahs, buildings etc.; 
while the more delicate ones are better for 
hanging baskets, vases, etc., for none of these 
look finished without a few graceful trailing 
plants. Best six varieties for arbors, trellises, 
etc.: Cobea, Dolichos, Sweet Peas, Tropeolum, 
Convolrulus Major. Best six kinds for hanging 
baskets, etc.: Ipomea, Maurandya, Thunber- 
gia, Calampelis, (onroloulus Mauritanicue, 
Loasa lateritia 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 


Tender Bulbs and Tubers.—The tender flower- 
ing bulbs add greatly to the gorgeous show in 
the garden. At the head stands the Gladiolus. 
Its flowers are of almost every shade of color. 
Set the bulbs eight inches apart and cover 
about three inches deep. Stake the spikes. 
For tndoor decoration, tables, stands, etc. it 
is unaurpassed. 

Dahlia.—An old favorite, fast regaining its 
popularity of other days. It is divided into 
three classes: Tall, Dwarf, and Bouquet 
Dahlias. Set tubers ten inches apart and stake 
the growing plants. Add tothese the Tuberose, 
Tritoma, Liliqms, Montan Peonies, Gucea 
fillamentosa. For foliage plants: Cannas, 
Caladium esculentum, Coleus.—ApBeL F. 
Stevens, in ‘‘ Massachusetts Ploughman.”’ 





RILLING CANADA THISTLES. 


Tue effectual remedy for all noxious weeds 
is to prevent any growth of top for one season. 
One year’s time is sufficient to kill any plant; 


-but the work of killing all growth of top as 


soon as it appears at the surface of the ground 
must be thoroughly done. Begin in the spring, 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to plow, 
and reverse the top and harrow it down smooth. 
Very soon the thistles will begin to grow. At 
the first appearance of growth, go over the 
ground with some tool that will cut the new 
growth off. and repeat the operation until 
every root is dead. Various tools will be use- 
ful, such as cultivators having sharp teeth, 
and harrows to pull the roots on the surface, 
to dry up and die in the hot days of summer. 
But a good sharp plow and harrow will 
suffice, in case other implements cannot be 
had, if they are used often enough. 

The roots of Canada thistles go down into 
the ground often many feet. The plow can- 
not go below these roots. It ean only eut 
them off at the bottom of the furrow. The 
portion thus cut off will soon be killed, if the 
cultivation is such as it should be; but the 
roots below the furrow will throw up new 
shoots, which very soon will appear above 
ground. But they should not be allowed to 
more than barely reach the surface before an- 
other plowing cuts them off as low down as 
may be practicable, and the new growth 
harrowéed and brought to the surface and 
killed in the sunshine. This round will go on 
for some time; but by the end of the seascn 








(perhaps sooner) the root will die, as a tree 
dies that is not allowed to produce a leaf in all 
the year. 

In a country where the Canada thistle has 
not become, as it has in many sections, an 
established thing, all the work that is sup- 
posed in the treatment pointed out will be 
fully justified; but where the noxious weed 
has taken possession of all the fields, roadsides, . 
and forests, as it has in some places, its ex- 
termination has passed beyond the power of 
man, and farmers make up their minds to 
submit to what they cannot wholly prevent. 
They cover their fields with thickly-growing 
crops, such as red clover, and by very thorough 
cultivation and thick seeding keep the thistles 
down. And this plan works very well when 
the grain crops are good and fully occupy the 
land; but when the crops are thin and of 
feeble growth the thistles show themselves in 
great force and to the great annoyance of the 
cultivator.— Weekly Tribune. 





Avo a Costive Hasit oF Bopy, not only 
because of the attending discomfort, but lest 
it engender more serious consequences. Dr. 
Jayne’s Sanative Pills are either Laxative or 
Cathartic according to the dose, and may be 
depended upon to produce healthy secretions 
of the Liver and Stomach. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, New York, 
offer to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


Ss EE D s 


For the Vogetable and Flower Garden, for 
the Lawn, the Farm. and Nursery. 














$1.00. $1.00. 


Flower Garden. 
13 Monthly Blooming Reses, or 22 Splendid 
Abnutilons, and 4 Bego- 


Verben 
4 Gerasiame, 


sent free on ————s 


W. V.SKED & €0., Successors 
SxEp, PADDock & Co., Cleveland, o. 
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Straw- 
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Cunbert 1 berat 4 hee said to be 
The mos is made ever yet given to 
The it liberal offer AX. iperer z gi 


- i ROE, Cornwali-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





BUTTERNUT TREES 
OF ALL SIZES. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
EVERCREENS, 
iectgtins fis Beat tues fn Cone"? 


Catalogues free. 
A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


A WURSERY AT AUCTION, 


AT FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 


2 Pate “eo 
The entize stock Ma ee 


BR. = "PARSONS & CO., 
will be sold at euctien ie uankk, Sale to commence 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL i4th, 








u. The etc. is in excellent condi- 

Sue SG was ta most of its blocks uite untouched 
by pre sales. It includes the Trees and 
Flowe' Shru Camellias, 
Azaleas the rare: is an un- 


r Conifers, etc. 
onal “opportunity for ¢ close buyers, as the sale is posi- 
tive. 
For —, address 


E t 
Bi, CRANGOS. Flushing. N.Y 


ROSES and CHOICE PLANTS 


FOR $1.00. 


FREE BY MAIL. 
48 Geeice y avioties of 





Roses fe or $1 
rieties of Verbenas for $1. 
Cbsics ¥ v ieee of Bedding Plants, $1. 


Send for Circular. 
SMITHS & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Betablished 1851. 


Pertabie Mills 
$80 end upward, 
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For New Terms for 
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One Hundred Years Old. 


1lvyso. 


18s0. 


WALTER BAKER & 60., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starchy 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white erystallizable substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing mo 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate » Recetas will be sent free to any address. 








KASKWFOR as 


‘PERFECTED BUTTER COL eo! 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the per round, 

ate nee ¥ ECT. Lewy byall pet Creameries. Awarded the Inter- 

national Diploma at airy Fair. BF your druggist 
WELLS, RICHA 


Thousands of Dairymen =y IT Is PER 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


Butter Buyers recommend its use. 
rehantforit;or write toask what It is, w, 
iN 4 00., B 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Sanden ‘aes, "‘Mowérs, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a reneral line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON 


BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


Send for Circulars. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 


Calvert St., I Baltimore, Md.3 147 Seneca Ste, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Our Great Npecialty leg rowing and distributing 
these Beautitul Reses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for oe bloom, safely “4 — 
at all post-offices. § Splendid Ya 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 
26 for $4; 35 {or 855 75 tor $10; 100 for a ° 
iv or our New Gaide toR d 
pages, lamamihe ilinstrated—and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts, Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Grow ers, w e st Grove, Chester Cc Os Pa. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, ete., ete. 
Our stock {s large and fine, prices low, and prompt 


atteation given. Send stamps for New IUustrated 
a Fruit and Ornamental. Catalogues, 10 
each. 


GOULD BROTHERS, 
Monroe County Nurseries, 
WECHSLER, N.Y. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
Our specialty is hevty trees i shrubs, both fruit 
and ornamental. C ogues fre 
KING & MURRAY, “Flushing, N.Y. 





APPLE TREES, 


ito O years old, leading varieties, twelve ona per 
hundred. meg ked and d oy ered in New York C ity. 
K NG & MURRAY, ) Flushing, N. ¥._ Be 


FRUIT “AN 
énapunerss TREES| 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
Nias. AKA NURSERIES. Established 1839, 


New Implements. 
THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 3 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 


aictical os 
Neo. has Spiral = ves. 


Will do more and — work than any Cutter in 
he market. 
CLARE'S’ ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknow be the 
. dopted and used by ail only perfect root cutter. 


Higeanum Manuf'g Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


HIGGANUM, CONN.. U.S. A. 





Ithaca Broadcast Fertilizer 


AND 


GRAIN SOWER. 
Simpl, Strmg, Daal, and Chap 


This Horse-Power Machine has a double crank 
motion, driven by strong bevel gears, with two sets of 
agitators, which keep the fertilizers always loose in 
the hopper and the throat open. Plaster, Lime, ete. 
do not require to be sifted, even if they have become 
lumpy from long standing. The feed can be regu- 
lated to sow any quantity per acre. Other specialties : 

IrHaca Wurcri-Rakr—Over 90,000 in use. 

Irnaca Patent Wacox—for Farm or Lumber use, 
doing away entirely with the whipping of the tongue. 

ITHACA PORTABLE ENomve. Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
p tz Send for Circuiars, s, mentioning this nis Journal. - 


DAVIS. Swaid CHURN. 


AWARD D oat PRE- 
over all competitors at 
oaly practical test ever 

at International 
Dairy Fair. The box 
contains no floats or in- 





butter separates. The 
butter gathers in beautiful granules, in the best pos- 
sible condition for washing In the churn with cold 
water and brine. This Churn needs only to be seen 
to be ap reciated. 

Send for Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


THE BELCHER .& TAYLOR 
A@’L TOOL CO. 


Manufacture this 


ing from one side to 
the other, as the plow 
is turned at the end 
of the furrow, ena- 
bles the plowman to 
walk squarelybehind 
4 plow—a ved 

ae ot possessed by any 
other Side-FI 1} Plow. It does Pry work as any 
Land-Side Plow. For further icula Any and and prices 
send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


GEORGE 8S. TAYLOR, ecent, 
Uhicopee Falls, Nass. 


MATTHEWS’ oie: 


DRILL. 
The Standard of Americr 


Admitted by leading Seeds 
men and atarker t Gardeners 


retintie ‘Brit in 
ETT & OM! SMALL, SLL, Besse Mase, 

















COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, i 1879. 

TTER made by this 

bh 4 awarded 
T at 








al 
Pearl oo i- 





abor 
eroughly mad 
tischeaper, @ vee better satis- 


and gi 
tting mil 
MADE BY THE t cee tea, IS UNEX- 
CELLED IN ITS J 
Send for 5, Ay S oising Sull a and 
teatimente 


- M MACHINE 
ERMONT FARM Bellows Fail Bs o We. 


EMPIRE 








) AND TOOLS. 
20 PerCent. Reduction 
asef in Prices. 


. Thousands in usc. 
> he ea 3 Cents for Circular to 


sega Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N.Y. 


Send 





Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFAC TU RE RS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
LAZED SEWER.PIPE. 





For qualit, we refer by pe zunteston to the follow 
ing eminent Civil Engineers : Mr. E. Corn wy a, 
a Engineer, Chicago, Ill. ; MR. s 

Engineer, Brooklyn, “1. Y.; Mn 3. HERBERT 
SHEDD, late Chief Engineer Pom OR Water Works, 
ag ~ pe 4, - W. H. BRADLEY Sup’t Sew 

Essrs. W. 8. & ALFRED EGER- 
TON ineers in , arge of Parks. Akibany, N. Y.; 
WILSON, Chiet Engineer and Superin- 
tenident Yoinkers Water Works, Yonkers, N. Y. ; 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newp« rt, R. I. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


encies for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
Ati the principal Cities of the United States, 


For further information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground <a Bone Meal, a Flour. 


STER BROTHER 
New Vork Office isp ¥ Front Street. 


ory, New 
or Farmers =a Dealers are i to send for 
Cc Cite ular. 
FERTILIZERS, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is mpt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
has shown it to be of the As 2A 
ost Quality. Price moderate. Qualit 
gyeren ranteed. For fu 
GLL ag © ooo cU 


EARPENTER, 60 South Water Street, Palkeaciohio: 
or H. D. D. WOO RUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


to the wants of ¢ach. 
extensivel a the last seven years with excellent 
results. manufacture high-grade Phos- 
phates and deal in Chemicals of all kinds. 

Send for Pamphiets and Circu 


lars. 
BOWKER G 
 ¥ rk Place, New York; 
4 Chatham Street, Me 








Co., 
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SN ewe 


rs, “Canton, Mass. 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough. from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slif ~~ Sars in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite. cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 

rope Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough pn EY in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in pay — poocietne. = 
have carefully watched its effec I ages 
infancy to old age. Sold by all +Y.. at $1 a bot. 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


L) 50,000 FARMS! A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


ANI $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |(D¥ 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 
This is the guy fertilizer containing all the soil 

elements found in each crop. Analysis will prove 

that they cyatatn a larger = persestage « ot 

mouse than we c ‘or them eel 
he ‘abel isp each package. Six years’ ex 
ence has conchuetvel established the above 

Send a A few good agents wanted. 

Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 

13 Doane &t., Bestou, Mass. 

emanated 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
wo RE iy 


years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
chinks? ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Im jolen. 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 






































BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FUL, LY 
NTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & lat Cincinnati, 0, 




























A vegetable reparation and the only sure 
remedy in the world for Bright’s Diseare; 
Diabetes, and ALL liane, Liver, au 


Urinary Diseases. 
Be Testi monials of the highest order in proof 
of these statements. 


n 
—er the care of Diabetes, call for War 
ners 


Sa” For the cure o Mrtehe" d the oth 
diseases, call for Warner’ r Bate ‘Kidme 7 
and Liver Cure. 

pas WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 


Medicine -every- 
where. 





CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinastzy, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 y years. Doetors, Ministers, and the 





W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. Y, 











oy of smell, 
consumption. 


RAH 








ch ATAI Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOLEN i Ss Fone toed. 





es" a Terrible Disease. Its fearful » ae are corruption 
down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of ht BRANCA 


ting odors, deformities, and final! 


rom first to last it is See caprenive. Oe OFFICE, 
jected a cure 
most thorough, suc. 13 and 15 


=> Park Row, 


aun NEW YORK 
=, Cac Grr, 


82 
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The Middletown Plate 
SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING 


Now eet RE 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CO 
OFFICES. 


13 Jobn Street, New York. 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State street, Chicago, Il, 


Yor 8alo by all Loading Dealers. — 


FIELD GLASSES. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Gpoctamies, Eye-Glasses 
Thermometers, Barome Com passes, 
AT ve EATLY REDUCED PRI ES. 
°& aij CK, Manatacturin Geticiaze, 
id’ é Kostuet st., Phila pipet 
Send és stamps for Illustrated Cate ogue of 146 
pages, and mention this paper. 





JOHN GIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer. 


Mural Decorations for public ana private buildings 
in Fresco, Kalso, Encaustic, and Oil. 


'Landaus, Landaulets, 


OF 1880 | 


We Wanufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, ete.,ete. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 











TEEL 
PENS. 












aOR, 30 Srp 
Camden, N. J. New York. “ 








| 


Stained Glass for Hoclesiaetical and Domestic Build. | 


ings. 
kee ont on r M AW & CO."S8 GEOMETRICAL, MOSAIC, 
nd EN UeTric TILE PAVEMENTS, and ART TILES 
or W all Dece rations, Hearths, Fire 
23 and 125 8. 11th St., 


laces, ¢ 


L ADEL Pili A. 


CALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
Cheap! Neat! Durable! 


= 





POF Gasuw.4 aud Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, 
ks shing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and trainer 


ie oGraprand ‘Floral Vines. 














- 


Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon application. 
Orders or letters of inquiry w 4 a ceive prompt at 
Write for prices. Addr 
BROCKNER & EV ANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Rands, Im 
vorters of Galvanized Wire Nettings and Sheep 
ene'ng, Dealers in Patent Steel-Rarb Fence Wire 


tention. 


22 West Street, New York City. 
tt?” Mention paper. 





A Skin of Beauty isn a Joy F crever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL GABA a MAGICAL SEAUTIFIER 


every blemish 
on beauty. It 


has & the 
test of thirty 
geese, a aad so 


taste i. to “be 
sure the prep- 
aration ts pro 
erly made. 

cept no coun 
terfeit of sim 
flar name. The 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
sald to a lady 
of the haut ton 
(a 





a tient): 
eran’ 

af ali the Shin prepar 

le removes sup«rfiuous hair 


: 4 Bond St... N.Y. 
For sale be a Drvggists rnd Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and ry > 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & 
Stern Proa., Ehrich & © 0., L. Bloom & Bro., and other 
Fancy G« oods Dealers. f3 ware of base imitations 
which are abroad, We offer $1,060 Reward for the 
arrest and pro 


bd you ladies will use then, 
Cream’ as the least ha 

Also Poudre Su 
in end sacha 
RAUD. Sole 


if of any one selling the same. 










3] s Saw 
Columbia Bicycle. 

A practical ron machine. In 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out«k eee 
sports. Send 3c. stamp for 24 pag 
catalogue, with price jist and fall 
inforn 1ation, or 10 cts. for ¢ rasslomee 
and copy of The Bicyclin “ot Wor 

tite E POPE M'F’G CO 
93 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


gs} Printing ng Press 





; 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


LONDON 





“ 


HARNESS AGENGY, 


124 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 17th and 18th Streets, New York. 


E. M. EARLE 


HARNESS, mvade of the best Oak-Tanned Leather, and Mountings in 
SILVER, plated by hand on German Silver. Mountings in BRASS 
are solid and warranted to outwear anything made in this country. 

MR. EARLE is prepered to furnish to Boston gentlemen a set of 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TANDIE, Yl, or FOUR-IN-HAND Harness, suitable 
for any style or weight of oarr iage. He will execute orders in three 
days, sending the Harness home, with Crests or Monograms, ready for 
use, and will guarantee satisfaction. He will supply the best outfit 
that can be procured in London, without the siv weeks’ delay necessary 
to order there. 





| 


i: Mr. Earle will send (at his own expense) to gentlemen residing 
out of town a set of Harness for their approval, and a man to fit the 
sane, if purchased. 

t#"Sadd'es, Bridles, Horse Clothing, Driving Aprons of cloth to 
match lining of carriages, for gentlemen and coachmen, and Stable 
Furnishing Goods Coachmen’s Top Boots, Collars, Scarfs, and Liveries, 
all of the latest st; yle and best material and workmanship, at much 
lower prices than is charged by city manufacturers for inferior rior goods. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


-\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any Shade. 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








3 sella 
Te 
aed 


aN 











urable, Cbdiectadie, Cleanly, Healthful, and poenemnteghe Altogether the 
Most Desirable Spe ee in U 


oe ROE a nnee & 00, and Price- Lis’ x t, ? 


MOV YOUR HOUSES WT ATTRA MII) tA. 


Mixed sagdy Ser, Samnete immediate use and om | be be oppited (w. lotson, 
_— Builder, w The National Mixed Pai m _ — 
highly \"s Cards, sb how! perlenee of over . FT AG ah the 
sno » al 
highly) of so ry for ony variance, cont fees, by addressing 
VATIONAL WIXED PAINT pc 


_ OFFICE E78 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 








by any one. 














bet inn aret.| SYPHER & CO. 


-.. neat Als 
Seld Everywhere. | 'XVITE ATTENTION I EW INVOICES, NOW ON 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCES, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


3 L_-ond-way- 








HAUTHAWAY’S 








priate ena labels &e. ak 18 larger sieves | 
Se asure, youngoreld. Do your own #!- 
vert nting. Catalocye of on, teh, % 

. bor 2 a. “me iaisey do Wertddas Cons | 

ORGAN -B 7 ATTY PIANO | 

Wrw Oncans 30 Stops, Golden To money very 5 wehiy Sg Co = 
nee fwells, W gal Gass, warn @ — Stool & 

yo A tey 143 wepapersent fae 


Address Danie! F. F. Beatty. Washington, New Jersey. 








FISHERMEN! I 
_TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS. Balthmore. 1d. 
ee Price-list, naming your County and 


Peerless Gloss | 3 


aia wae 


—FOR— 


LADIES? BOOTS & SHOES 











invites attention to his Spriné Importation of LONDON (WEST END) | 








[April 8, 1580. 


——————_=_—_—_{£_—_—_—E=—= 
SILVER: PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BaiTannia COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE. 


New Spring Stock is now 
complete and ready 
for inspection. 
“1847. ROGERS BROTHEES” 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery. 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, &c. 











8 CENTS PER BUSHEL SAVED 
in raising Corn. For Mlustrated Pam niet ving full 
perticulers and prices, address T OMAS 
HARROW CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Monogram Sleeve-Buttons, 


One pair Best Relled Geld Plate Slceve-Buttons, 
hite Pearl Shell centers, engraved with Your 

Tam, only $1.50. 

Sent (by registe mail) to any address, on receipt 

of price. 


UNION SUPPLY CoO., 
58 and 6O Fulton Street, New York. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 


1880. axsuat’nar ranry. 1880. 
Grand Ananal Educational Vacation Party. 
Aunual Midsummer Party. 


oF Bune pore full particulars, with MAP 
ROrE. sent fae eo on application. Tourist 














“Cook'n. Excursionint contalas fares for over 
ese am By 10 
ddress HoMAS Con & SON, 
261 Broadway, } w York. P. x 4197 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN,” 
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THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J, Muzaav, in 1830, 





“> WMILHAUS SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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